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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MercHant Marine AND Fisuertrs, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p.m., in the court- 
room of the Federal Building, Hon. E. L. Bartlett presiding. 

Senator Bartierr. The committee will be in order. 

As the only member of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee able to come to Juneau at this time I shall say that 
it was not for want of desire that Chairman Magnuson and other 
members of the committee are not here. But the others found it 
impossible to come to Alaska at this time. Nevertheless, it was de- 
sired that committee hearings be held within the State on the subject 
of high seas fishing and that a record be made here so that it could 
be taken back to the committee for its consideration. 

In that connection I want to say that I have read some c™iticism 
of the fact that hearings are not being held generally throughout 
Alaska and perhaps more specifically in the Bristol Bay communities. 
I am sure that all of us would have liked to have gone there and to 
have held hearings to bring the committee to the people instead of 
the other way around. But lack of time, business pressures on the 
part of other members of the committee, prevented this. 

I must say that this is the first time that I am able to discover in 
the history of Alaska that a committee of the Congress held a session 
on a subject of importance to Alaska during a congressional session. 

Congressional committees, as we know, have come up here on many 
occasions but always after Congress had adjourned. To provide 
further answer to that, as I say understandable criticism, let me add 
that the Senate has already passed several bills such as the depressed 
area bill, a measure of great concern for the whole Nation; a bill to 
extend the Federal Airport Act; a bill to extend the draft without 
having held any hearings at all this year outside of Washington, so 
in comparison with that we are recording something of a triumph 
in being able to give all of you in Juneau and those who have come 
here from elsewhere in Alaska an opportunity to testify. 

I am sorry that the meeting is starting late. This is on account of 
the delayed arrival of the airplane. It is my intention to proceed 
with the hearing of testimony during the afternoon, to resume, if 
necessary during the evening, and then to continue tomorrow morn- 
ing. All testimony will have to be taken by that time, as these hear- 
ings are to resume in Seattle on Friday morning. 
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This hearing has to do with S. 502, a bill introduced by me for 
myself and for Chairman Magnuson and for Senator Gruening. 

Testimony will also be taken on related and identical bills which 
have been introduced in the House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive Rivers, by Representative Pelly, and by Representative Don 
Magnuson. 

S. 502 will be made a part of the record at this point. 


(S. 502 follows:) 
[S. 502, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To facilitate the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress hereby re- 
affirms the policy set forth in section 2 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
particularly that part of such policy to the effect that the fish, shellfish, and 
wildlife resources of the Nation make a material contribution to our national 
economy and food supply, as well as a material contribution to the health, rec- 
reation, and well-being of our citizens; that such resources are a living, renew- 
able form of national wealth that is capable of being maintained and greatly 
increased with proper management, but equally capable of destruction if neg- 
lected or unwisely exploited. 

(b) The Congress hereby finds that in furtherance of such policy and by way 
of implementation thereof, the Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant to 
law, and the States of Washington, Oregon, and California, by legislative en- 
actment, have prohibited fishing for salmon by use of nets in international 
waters of the North Pacific Ocean in order to preserve and protect salmon 
spawned in American streams and, therefore, of American origin, from deple- 
tion and destruction by means of indiscriminate uncontrolled net fishing on the 
high seas. The Congress further finds that similar restrictions have been im- 
posed on citizens of Canada by the Government of Canada. American fishermen 
have cheerfully accepted this restriction in the interest of conservation and 
nationals of other countries. A portion of the catch of these high-seas fishing 
preservation of salmon resources. However, salmon resources are being de- 
stroyed and depleted by indiscriminate and uncontrolled net fishing for salmon 
conducted on the high seas in the North Pacific Ocean by fishermen who are 
fleets is being marketed in the United States. Nationals of other countries are 
taking salmon of American origin on the high seas by means and methods 
denied citizens of the United States, and are selling the product of the catch 
in the United States markets in competition with the catch of American fisher- 
men made under restrictions imposed by the United States and the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California on American citizens but not on citizens 
of other countries. 

Sec. 2. On and after the date of enactment of this Act, it shall be unlawful 
to import, for market and distribution within the United States or its posses- 
sions, salmon in any form taken by the nationals of any country that permits 
fishing for salmon by gill nets on the high seas at times and places where occur 
large quantities of immature salmon of North American origin, or salmon of 
mixed North American runs, which makes very difficult or impossible the proper 
management of these North American salmon so as to effect proper conservation 
and maximum utilization of the resources. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to promulgate 
all necessary rules and regulations not inconsistent with this Act as may be 
necessary to enforce the same and effectuate the purposes thereof. 


Senator Bartiert. Also, I shall submit a draft of the North Pacific 
Treaty which became effective on June 12, 1953, to become a part of 
the committee’s file. 

(The Treaty referred to is on file with the committee.) 

Senator Bartierr. It is my understanding that Senator Irene Ryan 
is chairman of the Special Legislative Committee on this subject and 
I should like Senator Ryan to come forward and join me at the table. 

Lieutenant Governor Nesheim, the Honorable Havard Nesheim, 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Finnmark in Norway, is in 
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Juneau and in the hearing room at thistime. I want to welcome him 
to Alaska and to this hearing and I should like to ask him at this time 
to stand. 

(Mr. Nesheim stood and there was applause. ) 

Senator Barrierr. We welcome you, and we hope, Mr. Lieutenant 
Governor, that your fishing troubles are minute as compared with 
ours. 

The first witness will be Acting Governor Hugh J. Wade. 

Governor Wade. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH J. WADE, ACTING GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Wane. Senator Bartlett, I hope that you will express to the 
chairman of your committee and the other members the gratitude of 
the people of the State of Alaska for giving us an opportunity to be 
heard on Senate bill 502. We do appreciate that a hearing such as 
this is unusual and I think that the people out in Bristol Bay area 
will understand why it was impractical at this time to hold a hearing 
out there and are satisfied now that certain key representatives have 
been brought down here by the legislature to testify and tell the story 
of Bristol Bay. 

I would like to start my formal testimony. I have a written state- 
ment. 

Senator Bartrierr. I think that it would be well, Governor, for you 
to read that. 

Mr. Wave. My name is Hugh J. Wade. Iam a resident of Juneau, 
Alaska, and the elected Secretary of State for Alaska. At present I 
am the Acting Governor for the State of Alaska. 

In my appearance before this committee, I shall confine my re- 
marks to a brief discussion of existing and impending economic 
problems faced by the Bristol Bay area, and their creation by an in- 
ternational situation involving the fisheries of those waters. I will 
leave it to others to fill in the details. 

The Bristol Bay area faces imminent economic disaster as a result 
of the depletion of the salmon runs during the past years. The 
closure order recently issued by the Secretary of the Interior in a last 
ditch attempt to preserve the salmon runs is only one of many acts in 
the drama. I hope that further study will warrant some modification 
of the Secretary’s order. 

The Bristol Bay fisheries conservation problem is one of inter- 
national scope. This was recognized as long as 7 years ago when 
Japan, Canada, and the United States entered into the North Amer- 
ican Pacific Fisheries Convention of 1952. The pact at that time ap- 
peared to be in our best interest but time has proven that while it ma 
have cushioned or delayed the inevitable, it places American nationals 
in a disadvantageous position. 

Attempts to rectify the situation by pushing the line of fishing 
demarcation further west have met with rebuff or indifference on the 
part of the Japanese Government. 

In my opinion, it is necessary to take steps to bring home to the 
Japanese the seriousness of a situation involving the future of one 
of the world’s greatest food resources. 
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I realize the delicate role, in the realm of world politics, that Jap- 
anese-American relations play—and on a State level I am apprecia- 
tive of the part Japanese capital is playing in the development of 
certain of Alaska’s resources. 

After weighing these factors, however, I am of the opinion that 
the United States is justified in applying economic sanctions in the 
fisheries crisis—such as are provided for in Senate bill 502. I would 
go a step further and recommend that study be given to enlargement 
of the scope of the embargo to other Japanese fishery products, where 
the American market plays a leading role in the distribution of their 
packaged items. 

These steps should not be taken lightly—they should be studied in 
the light of possible international implication and possible retaliation. 
Nevertheless, they form, at the moment, almost the only economic 
weapon which we can bring into use—as such, I recommend their 
application. It may be that such a persuasive course will induce in 
those involved a more receptive attitude toward consideration of a 
permanent, long-range solution to the North American Pacific fish- 
eries problem on an international level. Otherwise, the Secretary’s 
closure order will only insure perpetuation of a successful high seas 
fisheries harvest for the Japanese and Russians. 

This spring the international scope of the problem widened. Rus- 
sian fishing boats have entered the picture. We may be hopeful that 
they are not going to fish for salmon. If they do, fish attempting to 
reach the spawning grounds will have to run the gantlet of an effi- 
cient, combined Japanese and Russian high seas fishing fleet. The 
chances will be further lessened for the spawn-laden fish to reach 
their ultimate destination in the rivers and creeks of Bristol Bay. 
Extinction will be accelerated. 

The problem is one which can receive effective and lasting treat- 
ment only by an international approach—such as was invoked to save 
the fast vanishing seal herds of the Pribilofs many years ago. The 
commonsense application of conservation arrived at in that case has 

aranteed a perpetual harvest from the seal herds of the North 

acific. A similar approach would guarantee a perpetual and profit- 
able return from the salmon fisheries in Bristol Bay and other North 
Pacific areas. 

The international aspect of the situation does not by one iota dimin- 
ish its effect on the annual catch of our Bristol Bay fishermen—and 
hence their economic status. 

The new State of Alaska faces a two-pronged menace as a result: 
diminishing tax revenues from the fisheries and multiplied demands 
for economic relief in the stricken areas. The problem is not one of 
the new State’s making. Even on a local level fisheries conservation 
has not been in our hands; Federal regulations have guided the con- 
servation policy ever since Alaska was acquired from the Russians, 
nearly a hundred years ago. 

Secretary Seaton’s closure order for Bristol Bay immediately placed 
in jeopardy the economic well-being of about 1,800 resident Alaska 
fishermen whose sole source of income is based on their salmon fishing 
activities. 

In turn, several thousand other residents of Bristol Bay and nearby 
areas found that their main source of livelihood, employment in the 
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canneries and related industries, had vanished. Businessmen, with 
their customers penniless, will face bankruptcy. 

The financial pinch will spread to other unrestricted Alaska fishing 
grounds, when those who would ordinarily fish in Bristol Bay turn 
to other waters to seek a living. With a greater number of boats fish- 
ing in the open areas, added closing days and like necessary conserva- 
tion restrictions will cut into the annual income of both local and 
visiting fishermen. Further economic problems will arise in those 
areas. 

It was for these reasons that I have appealed to the President of 
the United States to declare Bistol Bay an area faced with economic 
disaster—a situation not of the State’s creating, Imay add. I further 
= for direct Federal relief grants, or caatendbhy a program of 
public works for that area should it be necessary for the closure order 
to prevail. 

The new State of Alaska will not be able, on its own, to cope with 
a local condition brought about by international complications in the 
realm of fisheries control. 

Those are pretty general remarks, Senator Bartlett, and I would 
be glad to answer any specific questions but I know there are many 
witnesses here who can give you a blow-by-blow account of conditions 
as they see them in the bay and what will be the result unless we are 
able to get the Japanese Government to agree to withdraw their fish- 
ing fleet from their present fishing grounds. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much, Governor Wade. 

I shall now supply for the record copies of the bills which have 
been introduced in the House of Representatives, most of them vary- 
ing in some particulars from S. 502; these are H.R. 605, by Mr. Pelly; 
H.R. 4293, by Mr. Pelly; H.R. 3063, by Mr. Rivers of Alaska; and 
H.R. 1808, by Mr. Magnuson of Washington. 

(The bills follow :) 


[H.R. 605, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To facilitate the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress hereby reaffirms the 
policy set forth in section 2 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, particularly 
that part of such policy to the effect that the fish, shellfish, and wildlife resources 
of the Nation make a material contribution to our national economy and food 
supply, as well as a material contribution to the health, recreation, and well- 
being of our citizens; that such resources are a living, renewable form of na- 
tional wealth that is capable of being maintained and greatly increased with 
proper management, but equally capable of destruction if neglected or unwisely 
exploited. 

(b) The Congress hereby finds that in furtherance of such policy and by way 
of implementation thereof, the Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant to law, 
and the States of Washington, Oregon, and California, by legislative enactment, 
have prohibited fishing for salmon by use of nets in international waters of the 
North Pacific Ocean in order to preserve and protect salmon spawned in Ameri- 
can streams and, therefore, of American origin, from depletion and destruction 
by means of indiscriminate uncontrolled net fishing on the high seas. The Con- 
gress further finds that similar restrictions have been imposed on citizens of 
Canada by the Government of Canada. American fishermen have cheerfully 
accepted this restriction in the interest of conservation and preservation of 
salmon resources. However, salmon resources are being destroyed and depleted 
by indiscriminate and uncontrolled net fishing for salmon conducted on the high 
seas in the North Pacific Ocean by fishermen who are nationals of other coun- 
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tries. A portion of the catch of these high-seas fishing fleets is being marketed 
in the United States. Nationals of other countries are taking salmon of Ameri- 
can origin on the high seas by means and methods denied citizens of the United 
States, and are selling the product of the catch in the United States markets in 
competition with the catch of American fishermen made under restrictions im- 
posed by the United States and the States of Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia on American citizens but not on citizens of other countries. 

Sec. 2. On and after the date of enactment of this Act, it shall be unlawful 
to import, for market and distribution within the United States or its posses- 
sions, salmon in any form taken by the nationals of any country that permits 
fishing for salmon by gill nets on the high seas at times and places where occur 
large quantities of immature salmon of North American origin, or salmon of 
mixed North American runs, which makes very difficult or impossible the proper 
management of these North American salmon so as to effect proper conservation 
and maximum utilization of the resources. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to promulgate 
all necessary rules and regulations not inconsistent with this Act as may be 
necessary to enforce the same and effectuate the purposes thereof. 
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[H.R. 1308, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To facilitate the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress hereby reaffirms the 
policy set forth in section 2 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, particularly 
that part of such policy to the effect that the fish, shellfish, and wildlife resources 
of the Nation make a material contribution to our national economy and food 
supply, as well as a material contribution to the health, recreation, and well- 
being of our citizens; that such resources are a living, renewable form of 
national wealth that is capable of being maintained and greatly increased with 
proper management, but equally capable of destruction if neglected or unwisely 
exploited. 

(b) The Congress hereby finds that in furtherance of such policy and by way 
of implementation thereof, the Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant to law, 
and the States of Washington, Oregon, and California, by legislative enactment, 
have prohibited fishing for salmon by use of nets in international waters of the 
North Pacific Ocean in order to preserve and protect salmon spawned in American 
streams and, therefore, of American origin, from depletion and destruction by 
means of indiscriminate uncontrolled net fishing on the high seas. The Con- 
gress further finds that similar restrictions have been imposed on citizens of 
Canada by the Government of Canada. American fishermen have cheerfully 
accepted this restriction in the interest of conservation and preservation of 
salmon resources. However, salmon resources are being destroyed and depleted 
by indiscriminate and uncontrolled net fishing for salmon conducted on the high 
seas in the North Pacific Ocean by fishermen who are nationals of other countries. 
A portion of the catch of these high-seas fishing fleets is being marketed in the 
United States. Nationals of other countries are taking salmon of American origin 
on the high seas by means and methods denied citizens of the United States, and 
are selling the product of the catch in the United States markets in competition 
with the catch of American fishermen made under restrictions imposed by the 
United States and the States of Washington, Oregon, and California on Ameri- 
can citizens but not on citizens of other countries. 

Sec. 2. On and after the date of enactment of this Act, it shall be unlawful to 
import, for market and distribution within the United States or its possessions, 
salmon in any form taken by the nationals of any country that permits fishing 
for salmon by gill nets on the high seas at times and places where occur large 
quantities of immature salmon of North American origin, or salmon of mixed 
North American runs, which makes very difficult or impossible the proper man- 
agement of these North American salmon so as to effect proper conservation and 
maximum utilization of the resources. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to promulgate 
all necessary rules and regulations not inconsistent with this Act as may be 
necessary to enforce the same and effectuate the purposes thereof. 
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[H.R. 8063, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To facilitate the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1954, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress hereby reaffirms the 
policy set forth in section 2 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, particularly 
that part of such policy to the effect that the fish, shellfish, and wildlife re- 
sources of the Nation make a material contribution to our national economy and 
food supply, as well as a material contribution to the health, recreation, and 
well-being of our citizens; that such resources are a living, renewable form of 
national wealth that is capable of being maintained and greatly increased with 
proper management, but equally capable of destruction if neglected or unwisely 
exploited. 

(b) The Congress hereby finds that in furtherance of such policy and by way 
of implementation thereof, the Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant to law, 
and the States of Washington, Oregon, California, and Alaska, by legislative 
enactment, have prohibited fishing for salmon by use of nets in international 
waters of the North Pacific Ocean in order to preserve and protect salmon 
spawned in American streams and, therefore, of American origin, from deple- 
tion and destruction by means of indiscriminate uncontrolled net fishing on the 
high seas. The Congress further finds that similar restrictions have been im- 
posed on citizens of Canada by the Government of Canada. American fisher- 
men have cheerfully accepted this restriction in the interest of conservation 
and preservation of salmon resources. However, salmon resources are being 
destroyed and depleted by indiscriminate and uncontrolled net fishing for salmon 
conducted on the high seas in the North Pacific Ocean by fishermen who are 
nationals of other countries. A portion of the catch of these high-seas fishing 
fleets is being marketed in the United States. Nationals of other countries are 
taking salmon of American origin on the high seas by means and methods denied 
citizens of the United States, and are selling the product of the catch in the 
United States markets in competition with the catch of American fishermen 
made under restrictions imposed by the United States and the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and Alaska on American citizens but not on citizens 
of other countries. 

Sec. 2. On and after the date of enactment of this Act, it shall be unlawful to 
import, for market and distribution within the United States or its possessions, 
salmon in any form taken by the nationals of any country that permits fishing 
for salmon by nets or other means on the high seas at times and places where 
occur large quantities of immature salmon of North American origin, or salmon 
of mixed North American runs, which makes very difficult or impossible the 
proper management of these North American salmon so as to effect proper con- 
servation and maximum utilization of the resources. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to promulgate 
all necessary rules and regulations not inconsistent with this Act as may be 
necessary to enforce the same and effectuate the purposes thereof. 


[H.R. 4293, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To facilitate the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress hereby reaffirms 
the policy set forth in section 2 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 
_— 16 U.S.C. 742a), particularly that part of such policy which is to the effect 
that— 

(1) the fish, shellfish, and wildlife resources of our Nation make a ma- 
terial contribution to our national economy and food supply as well as to 
the health, recreation, and well-being of our citizens; and 

(2) such resources are a living, renewable form of national wealth 
which is capable of being maintained and greatly increased with proper 
management but also is equally capable of destruction if neglected or un- 
wisely exploited. 

(b) (1) The Congress hereby finds that, in furtherance of such policy and by 
way of implementation thereof, the Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant 
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to law, and the States of Washington, Oregon, and California, by legislative 
enactment, have prohibited the use of nets in fishing for salmon in international 
waters of the North Pacific Ocean, in order to preserve and protect salmon 
spawned in American streams and, therefore, of American origin, from deple- 
tion and destruction as a result of indiscriminate and uncontrolled net fish- 
ing on the high seas. 

(2) The Congress hereby makes additional findings, as follows: 

(A) Similar restrictions with respect to net fishing have been imposed 
on citizens of Canada by the Government of Canada. 

(B) American fishermen have accepted with good grace severe restric- 
tions with respect to net fishing in the interest of conservation and preser- 
vation of salmon resources. 

(C) However, net fishing at times and places where occur large quanti- 
ties of immature salmon of North American origin or intermingled North 
American salmon runs by fishermen who are nationals of other countries 
makes very difficult or even impossible the proper management and control 
of North American salmon and, therefore, impedes and obstructs the con- 
servation and proper utilization of these resources and threatens them with 
destruction. 

(D) Nationals of other countries are taking salmon of American origin 
on the high seas by means, methods, and practices which, in the interests 
of conservation, are or would be denied to citizens of the ‘United States 
and are selling the product of the catch in United States markets in com- 
petition with the catch of American fishermen made under restrictions im- 
posed by the United States and the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California on American citizens but not on citizens of other countries. 

Sec. 2. (a) On and after September 1, 1959, it shall be unlawful to import 
for sale within the United States or its possessions salmon in any form taken 
by nationals of any country which permits fishing for salmon by nets on the 
high seas of the North Pacific Ocean at times and places where occur large 
quantities of immature salmon of North American origin or intermingled North 
American salmon runs. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall determine from time to time the times 
and places on the high seas of the North Pacific Ocean where occur large quan- 
tities of immature salmon of North American origin or intermingled North 
American salmon runs, as well as the countries, if any, which permit their na- 
tionals to fish for salmon with nets in such areas at such times, and shall certify 
his findings to the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall deny entry for sale within the United States or its possessions of salmon in 
any form offered for entry by the said countries. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury, in consultation with the Secretary of the 
Interior, is authorized and directed to promulgate all necessary rules and regula- 
tions not inconsistent with this Act as may be necessary to enforce the same 
and effectuate the purposes thereof. 

Sec. 3. (a) The provisions of section 2 of this Act shall become inoperative 
with regard to any country upon certification by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Committees of the Congress having jurisdiction over the matter that the 
fishing activities of nationals of such country are not having or are not likely 
to have a substantially adverse effect upon the conservation of North American 
salmon runs: Provided, That upon withdrawal of such certification by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the said provisions shall again become operative with 
regard to such country. 

(b) The provisions of section 2 of this Act shall also become inoperative with 
regard to the countries signatory to the International Convention for the High 
Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, signed at Tokyo May 9, 1952, upon 
certification by the Secretary of State to the committees of the Congress having 
jurisdiction over the matter that the Commission established by article II of the 
said convention has made the determinations and recommendations required of 
it by the protocol to the said convention, or has adopted and recommended to 
the signatory governments conservation measures adequate to insure that high- 
seas net fishing for salmon will not have substantially adverse effects upon North 
American salmon runs. 


Senator Bartietr. The committee is privileged to have in Juneau 


to assist in this hearing and the one to be conducted in Seattle and to 
work on the problem constantly in Washington, a member of its pro- 
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fessional staff, Mr. Harry C. Huse, who came here to make prelimi- 
nary arrangements. He is the fisheries staff member of the Senate 
committee. 

Governor Wade, what in your opinion would be served if Bristol 
Bay in its entirety is closed to fishing by Americans and those people 
are thrown out of work without any immediate Federal program to 
relieve the situation? What kind of a burden would this throw upon 
the State? Have you had an opportunity to evaluate that? 

Mr. Wape. I don’t have the figures. I believe there is a witness who 
will testify on that as to just what sort of a relief load it would put 
upon the State as a whole, and the necessity that it would be to levy 
more taxes in order to take care of that increased load, but I don’t 
have the figures, Senator, but I believe that a witness will testify to 
those details. 

Senator Bartierr. Will there be several hundred people or per- 
haps several thousand affected, do you know? 

r. Wave. Certainly it would be more than several hundred and it 
would run into thousands, I believe we were talking in terms of 8,000 
and 10,000 people directly affected. 

Senator Bartiterr. Without calling upon you to give expert testi- 
mony on this subject because, as you say, that will follow, do you know 
of anything else that these people, resident Alaskans in Bristol Bay, 
can turn to in the way of employment if fishing is closed to them? 

Mr. Wane. I am quite familiar with the area, Senator Bartlett, and 
I can assure you and the committee that there is nothing down there 
other than the fishing industry. 

Senator Barrierr. And there is very sizable capital investment on 
the part of the packers in the bay, is there not ? 

r. Wane. Yes, and again I believe there are some figures on that, 
but it runs into millions of dollars. 

Senator Barriterr. Governor Wade, before leaving Washington I 
read in the newspapers there that you had suggested an immediate 
international conference and this statement was made by you shortly 
after the presence of a Russian fishing fleet was discovered in Alaska 
waters or off the Alaska coast, I should say. Would you care for the 
record to state your recommendation ? 

Mr. Wape. I covered that generally in the statement, Senator Bart- 
lett, but I do feel that we should take a leaf out of the book so 
far as the Pribilof Islands are concerned. There we have a planned 
take. Of course, the situation is somewhat different because in the 
case of the Pribilof Islands it is just a division of profits to the other 
countries, but I do feel that until you get a four-nation pact here to 
determine just what area belongs to which country then you are going 
to have encroachment and the result will be disastrous because you 
will be destroying some spawning ground whether it is ours or Japan’s 
or Russia’s or Canada’s and I do think that it is the long-range solu- 
tion to the problem and the only one. 

Senator Bartierr. And as I recall you stated that both the Japa- 
nese and the Russians are abiding by all of the segments of int»rna- 
tional law which apply to this situation but, nevertheless, they may 
be hurting not only our fishermen but the stock of the fish which they 
are taking as well? 
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Mr. Wane. I am sure that is true. I am not an authority on inter- 
national law, but I assume that there is no international law that can 
stop this fishing in the areas that they are now fishing. 

n fact, more recent reports which have not become public report 
the Russian fishing fleet much closer to the Bristol Bay area than was 
reported 10 days ago. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you very much for your testimony, Goy- 
ernor Wade, I am sure it will be of great interest to the other members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Wane. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. I should like to offer for the record at this point 
a press release dated March 13, 1959, from the Office of the Secretary 
of the Interior and I shall read here the opening sentence of that 
release : 


Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton today announced that the Department 
has decided to close the world famous Bristol Bay red salmon fishery to com- 
mercial fishing for the 1959 season, except for a very small subsistence-type 
setnet fishery by the local residents of this isolated section of Alaska. 


(The complete press release follows :) 


[Press release, Office of the Secretary of the Interior, Mar. 13, 1959] 


Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton today announced that the Department 
has decided to close the world famous Bristol Bay red salmon fishery to com- 
mercial fishing for the 1959 season, except for a very small subsistence-type 
setnet fishery by the local residents of this isolated section of Alaska. The 
regulations are under preparation and will soon appear in the Federal Register. 

The Secretary explained that relatively small salmon runs expected this year 
will not support a domestic fishery in addition to a substantial Japanese harvest 
of this resource on the high seas and provide a minimum escapement. The 
relatively small size of the 1959 Bay run is the result of small spawning escape- 
ments in the brood years 1953-55. These fish have a life cycle of 4 to 6 years and 
spend the first 2 or 3 years in the streams and lakes of Alaska. The Japanese 
high seas salmon fishery has, since 1955, added an unpredictable factor affecting 
red salmon runs destined for Bristol Bay spawning streams. 

Under the provisions of the International Convention for the High Seas Fish- 
eries of the North Pacific, signed in Tokyo in 1952, the Japanese agreed to abstain 
from salmon fishing east of a line established provisionally at about 175 degrees 
west longtitude, approximately 600 miles west of Bristol Bay, in consideration 
of the U.S. programs of investigation and regulation of the fishery in the in- 
terests of conservation and in consideration of the full utilization of the resource 
by the United States. The line was established provisionally in view of scant 
knowledge then available on the distribution of Asian and North American 
salmon in the North Pacific and has been fully observed by the Japanese. 
However, extensive research in recent years has established that substantial 
numbers of Bristol Bay fish migrate far west of that line into waters which 
in some years have been heavily fished by the Japanese. 

In 1958, despite a relatively small Japanese catch in waters frequented by 
the Bristol Bay fish, the run entering Bristol Bay was the smallest on record. 
The commercial catch by Bristol Bay fishermen was only 3 million, and the 
escapement to spawning streams was 21% million—whereas there should have 
been 5 million to properly insure the perpetuation of this cycle of salmon. 
A run of small magnitude is expected this year. While mindful of the hardship 
that will be experienced by Bristol Bay fishermen, the Department has no alterna- 
tive to the closure of the fishery in order to preserve the resource. 

The Secretary stated that efforts to resolve this critical problem through the 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission and also through direct discussions with 
the Japanese Government have not been successful. Looking to the future, 
Secretary Seaton said that if a satisfactory level of salmon escapement is 
achieved this year, and if there is agreement in the North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission on further mensures it will be possible to permit resumption of a 
commercial fishery in Bristol Bay in the future. 
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Senator Bartrierr. The next witness, Mr. Clarence L. Anderson, 
Commissioner of Fisheries for the State of Alaska. 

Mr. Anderson. 

We will be very glad to hear from you, Mr. Anderson, with all your 
expert knowledge of the Alaska fisheries. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. ANDERSON, COMMISSIONER OF 
FISHERIES, STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Anverson. By way of introduction, Senator, it might be advisa- 
ble for me to give a few remarks that will help in the presentation 
of the following witnesses. That is the particular talk [ am giving 
today. As an aid, you will seet this chart in the back, most of my 
remarks you can get right from your copy. 

Mrs. Ryan. Mr. Anderson, would you mind, for the record, stating 
who you are and how long—— 

Mr. Anverson. I am C. L. Anderson, director—I believe they are 
going to give me a new title now—commissioner for fish and game for 
the State of Alaska. I have been up here at the present time since 
1949, previously off and on since 1899, so I am pretty well acquainted 
with the territory. 

Senator Bartierr. Are you directing or commissioning today ? 

Mr. Anpverson. I think I am still director, you will have to ask the 
Governor if the bill has been signed yet. 

There is herewith presented, for your information and considera- 
tion, a brief review of the history of the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Convention and the complications that are arising from it 
in our salmon fisheries of Bristol Bay. 

In the general peace treaty that was signed by Japan and the 
United States after World War II, no mention was made of the valu- 
able fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean. However, Japan did agree 
to negotiate a separate convention on these matters at a later date. 
Accordingly, representatives of Canada, Japan, and the United States 
met in Tokyo during 1951 to work out the details. Although this 
“International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean” was signed by all three countries at Tokyo on May 9, 
1952, it did not enter into force until June 12, 1953, when final ratifica- 
tion papers were exchanged at Tokyo. 

A formal organizational meeting was held at Washington, D.C., on 
February 1-12, 1954. Since that time annual meetings have been 
held each year, alternating between Canada, Japan, and the United 
States. Under terms of the treaty, a policymaking commission was 
created with four representatives from each of the three countries. 
Each national section has only one vote, and all resolutions, recom- 
mendations, and decisions must be made by unanimous vote. Each 
nation may establish an advisory committee and employ such scientific 
and other experts as it may require. 

The primary objective, as spelled out in the convention, is— 
to insure the maximum sustained productivity of the fishery resources of the 


North Pacifie Ocean, and that each of the parties should assume an obligation, 
on a free and equal footing, to encourage the conservation of such resources. 
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As a part of the treaty, the principle of abstention was established, 
which, briefly, is as follows: 

A nation should abstain from entering a fishery (1) which is already utilized 
as fully as is consistent with its sustainable yield; (2) which is under scientific 
study to determine the steps necessary for its conservation, and its maximum 
yield; and (3) which is being managed administratively in keeping with the 
findings of research and the objectives of sustained yield conservation. 

In line with this principle, the annex to the convention provides 
that Japan agrees to abstain from fishing: 

1. Halibut off the coasts of Canada and the United States in which 
commercial fishing for halibut is being, or can be, prosecuted. 

2. Herring off the coasts of Canada and the United States, east 
of the extremity of the Alaskan Peninsula, but not including Bering 
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ea. 

3. Salmon off the coasts of Canada and the United States east of 
the provisional line of 175° west longitude, which line passes through 
the western extremity of Atka Island in the Aleutian chain. 

The annex further provides that Canada agrees to abstain from 
fishing salmon in the Bering Sea west of the provisional line. 

I might interject at this point that the heavy line that runs through 
the middle of that map is the provisional line at 175°. 

When the provisional line at 175° west longitude was settled upon 
in 1951, there was every reason to believe it would be an equitable line. 
Little did the participants in that memorable meeting at Tokyo dream 
that in just a few short years the International North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission would be embroiled in heated arguments over relo- 
cation of the line. Neither did they dream that congressional hear- 
ings on this very subject would be held in Juneau today. 

At the organizational meeting in 1954, the Commission agreed 
upon a broad program of research on the salmon of the North Pa- 
cific. Each national section supplied its own funds and personnel, 
but the various research projects were closely dovetailed and co- 
ordinated. Because of lack of funds it was impossible to get started 
in 1954. However, the program was initiated in 1955, and has been 
expanded and continued ever since. 

At the outset, little was known about the distribution and migra- 
tion of the salmon of the North Pacific. Much to the surprise of 
most of us, but perhaps not to the Japanese, it was soon learned that 
the various species of salmon were widely distributed across the 
entire Pacific from the North American coast to the Asian shore. 
The southern limit was roughly at the line of 45° north latitude, 
which, at some places, is approximately 1,000 miles from the nearest 
land. Although limited feeding of immature salmon does occur in the 
Bering Sea, there are, nevertheless, extensive runs of migrating 
mature salmon north of the Aleutian chain destined for both Asia 
and North America. 

The next problem was to try to segregate, on the high seas, salmon 
of North American origin from those of Asian origin. It is not the 
purpose of this review to go into the intricate scientific details of how 
this is being done. It is sufficient to state here that it is being accom- 
plished by: 

1. The study of the anatomical structure and the body proportions 
of the salmon. 


2. Analyses of the scales. 
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3. Presence or absence of certain parasites. 

4. Serology, or the study of blood types. 

5. High seas tagging. ; 

In addition, one might add the presence of net-marked salmon in 
American streams. This in itself is a form of tagging done unwit- 
tingly by the Japanese fisherman on the high seas. 

Senator Bartierr. May I interrupt you, Mr. Anderson, just for one 
question. 

Have many net-marked salmon been discovered ? 

Mr. Anperson. Quite a few, and you will have some witnesses that 
will testify to catching these net-marked salmon later on in the pro- 
ceedings, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, we will proceed then. 

Mr. Anperson. By means of this broad and highly specialized re- 
search, it is now known that there is a wide zone of intermingling of 
Asian and American salmon along the line of 175° West longitude. 
Red salmon of North American origin occur west of Attu Island or 
170° East longitude. This is approximately 55 miles west of the pro- 
visional line. On the other hand, pink salmon of Asia origin have 
been located at 163° West longitude, which is just south of False Pass 
at the tip of the Aleutian Peninsula. This is about 450 miles east of 
the provisional line. This zone of intermingling is, therefore, roughly 
1,000 miles wide. 

Turning more specifically to red salmon, it has been found that the 
feeding ground of the Bristol Bay fish is delineated generally in this 
zone of the intermingling, except that they do occur somewhat further 
to the east—referring to the salmon. The accompanying map will 
show more clearly the area occupied by the Bristol] Bay red salmon. 

And to digress, the dark area is the approximate area in which the 
Bristol Bay red salmon feed and mature. The feeding ground of the 
immature red salmon is largely the area south of the Aleutian chain 
and the Alaska Peninsula. The arrows indicate the paths taken by 
the mature salmon on their-way to the spawning grounds of Bristol 
Bay. 

As can be readily seen from this map, a considerable part of the 
Bristol Bay red salmon feed and rear west of the provisional line. 
Likewise, there is a large migration of matures through the passes 
west of the line, north into Bering Sea and then east to Bristol Bay. 
It is this large section of the run that is highly vulnerable to the 
Japanese high seas fisheries. 

During the 1957 season it has been estimated that the Japanese 
fishermen caught between 6 million and 10 million red salmon in about 
2 weeks time in this area, most of which were headed for Bristol Bay. 
Is it any wonder, then, that the salmon fishermen of Bristol Bay are 
worried? Their fishing effort is being cut more and more each year. 
Very soon now, every red salmon that escapes the Japanese fishery 
will be required for seed stock in the streams and lakes of Bristol 
Bay in order to perpetuate this high seas fishery for Japan. 

At Vancouver, British Columbia, in 1957, and again at Tokyo in 
1958 the American members of the North Pacific Commission, backed 
up by their advisory committee, made a concerted effort to get an 
agreement from the Japanese delegation for movement of the provi- 
sional line from 175° west longitude to 170° east longitude. In 
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this they were not successful. To this date there has been no indica- 
tion from the Japanese that they will even decrease their fishing 
efforts in the red salmon zone of vulnerability. 

As you know, the Japanese persist in their claim that they are 
fully complying with the terms of the treaty. While it may be true 
they have abstained from fishing salmon east of 175° west longitude, 
are they really following out the spirit of the convention? It would 
appear no. Earlier in this review, the primary objective of the con- 
vention was stated as follows: “to insure the maximum sustained pro- 
ductivity of the fishery resources of the North Pacific Ocean.” The 
salmon in the intermingling zone south of the Aleutians are largely 
immature fish, which at the time of capture by the Japanese have 
from 2 months to 4 years before they are ready to start on their 
spawning migration. They are constantly feeding, growing, and in- 
creasing in weight. Even the mature migrating salmon continue 
feeding and putting on weight until almost the time they reach the 
shores of Bristol Bay. 

In order then to get maximum ina weng the fishery should be 
confined to the coastal areas, so the salmon will be caught at their 
prime and when they have attained their greatest weight. The 
Canadian and American Governments have recognized this and passed 
laws to prevent the net fishing of salmon on the high seas. The Jap- 
anese steadfastly refuse to accept this principle. 

The picture does look bleak for the fishermen of Bristol Bay. Cer- 
tainly Congress should do everything within its power to assist the 
people of this area. 

As the situation looks today, there appears to be one faint spark of 
hope. A recent dispatch from Tokyo, dated March 10, 1959, outlined 
the progress of the Japanese-Soviet Fishery Conference which has 
been carrying on since January 10. After spending a month and a 
half on preliminaries, discussing the biological and other related 
aspects of the salmon problem, Russia presented its proposal for the 
1959 season to Japan. 

Except for a prohibited area of northern Kamchatka, the Japanese 
have, in the past, been free to fish throughout the Pacific, west of 175° 
west longitude between May 1 and August 10 and within certain ton- 
nage limits. The new Soviet proposal would drastically curtail both 
areas and time. The areas open to Japanese salmon fishing would be 
reduced by approximately 80 percent and the time by over one-half. 
The 1958 Japanese catch quota as set by Russia was 110,000 tons of 
salmon of all species. The actual catch exceeded this by 145 tons. 
The Soviets now propose a Japanese catch quota for 1959 of only 
30,000 tons, with not more than 10,000 tons of this being red salmon. 

The section of the Pacific Ocean covered by the Japanese-Soviet 
Treaty lies north of 45° north latitude and west of 175° west longi- 
tude. The proposed areas that would be open to Japanese fishing in 
1959 are indicated on the map, with the seasons shown below. As can 
be seen this will give, for all practical purposes, protection against 
high seas fishing of Bristol Bay red salmon. From all available 
reports, it would appear the Russians are deeply worried about the 
decline of their salmon runs and are now making an effort to correct 
the situation. It could be they have in mind the eventual abolition of 
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all high seas salmon fishing in their treaty area, just as Canada and the 
United States have already cceaaabal 

However, one cannot rest on this assumpton. Alaskans, through 
their elected representatives in Congress, must carry on the fight. 
This can be done in two ways: first, by exerting every possible in- 
fluence on the U.S. State Department to secure withdrawal of Japa- 
nese fishermen in the critical area west of the provisional line and, 
second, by endeavoring to enact suitable legislation that will make 
the Japanese voluntarily move out of the vulnerable zone, ocean home 
of the Bristol Bay red salmon. 

Senator Barrietr. Thank you, Mr, Anderson, for a very compre- 
hensive statement. 

The map to which you referred on several occasions will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 

(The map follows :) 
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Senator Barrierr. Senator Ryan, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Ryan. Not from Mr. Anderson, thank you. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Anderson, in closing you referred to the 
Russian intention to restrict Japanese fishing for salmon -in 1959. 
Will that make them all the more eager to catch fish of American 
origin ? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t believe so. My impression in talking to the 
Japanese or the Russian. biologists in Seattle in 1956 and again in 
Tokyo in 1958 was that they were extremely worried about the whole 
situation over on the Russian side and they were there to gather in- 
formation, I think they got an earful from our American biologists 
on the migration of the salmon. They learned at several different 
times that the Russian salmon do occur east of the line and I think 
they are also convinced of the fact that the salmon should not be 
taken on the high seas while they are immature. 

So I feel that they are going to clamp down more and more on the 
Japanese. 

Senator Barrierr. But as they do that isn’t there a possibility that 
the Japanese will seek to fish more and more Alaska salmon? 

Mr. Anprrson. Well, if they live up to the treaty they won’t be 
able to, because they have agreed to abstain from fishing east of this 
line and if the Russians keep the Japanese out of the west side of 
the line and limit them to those four areas I have indicated, our par- 
ticular area of intermingling, especially of the red salmon from Bris- 
tol Bay will be protected. 

Senator Barriterr. Mr. Anderson, do you have any official connec- 
tion with the Commission ? 

Mr. ANperson. I am a member of the Advisory Committee. 

Senator Barriterr. And as such have been in intimate contact with 
everything that has gone on in the way of negotiations or at least in 
better contact than the ordinary member of the public could be? 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. I have attended ever since the initial 
meeting. 

Senator Barrierr. And would you tell us something about the life 
cycle of these red fish from Bristol Bay? Do we know very much 
about it yet? How long do they go out? 

Mr. Anverson. Just briefly, the red salmon spawn in the streams 
and lakes of Bristol Bay, are reared in the fresh water for a year or 
2, sometimes 3 years, after which they migrate down to the ocean and 
follow out into the area that I have indicated on that map for rearing. 
Then remain in the salt water 1, 2, 3 years, sometimes 4 years, before 
they return back to their spawning grounds. Now, we do not know 
the exact area—these are only approximate as I have indicated on the 
map—we haven’t got the exact outlines but we know they extend that 
far on the west and over this far on the east. Approximately north 
and south, that distance. 

There is also some reason to believe that the salmon may migrate 
to and fro, back and forth to that line. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you know what the average weight of the 
mature fish is when caught in Bristol Bay ? 

Mr. Anprrson. My recollection is that they will average around 
Six or seven pounds. 

Senator Barrierr. And how about the fish taken by the Japanese? 
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Mr. Anperson. The Japanese, I think the average would be around 
four pounds, three and a half or four pounds, nearly half. 

Senator Barrierr. It takes a lot more salmon to make a case when 
they are caught out there. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right, that is why I made that statement 
I didn’t think they were living up to the spirit of the convention. 
They were taking those immature fish. 

Senator Bartierr. Can you give the committee any information 
about Japanese fishery conservation practices? Do they use the same 
conservation practices that we do? 

Mr. Anpverson. As far as Japan is concerned they have few runs 
of salmon. They have no red salmon to speak of, they have pinks 
and the chum salmon in the northern part of Japan, and their policy 
of conservation is somewhat different than ours, they rely a great 
deal on hatcheries, and as far as our red salmon are concerned, of 
course, they are not interested in that at all, because they don’t have 
to conserve them, they don’t have any to conserve in Japan. We 
have to do that on our side. 

Senator Barrett. Do you believe, Mr. Anderson, that the declin- 
ing packs of red salmon in Bristol Bay during the last several years 
have been caused chiefly or principally by the Japanese fishing? 

Mr. Anperson. It is my impression, attending these hearings, list- 
ening to the reports of the biologists that that has had a great in- 
fluence on the run of the red salmon in Bristol Bay during the last 
few years. 

Senator Bartietr. Are there any other factors of which you are 
aware that have lessened the salmon runs ? 

Mr. Anperson. You are speaking particularly about Bristol Bay 
or 





Senator Bartierr. Particularly about Bristol Bay, yes. 

Mr. Anperson. There has been some decline previous to that, that 
is quite true, but I think that the authorities that had charge at that 
time were beginning to realize the mistakes that have been made in 
the past and were building these runs back up again until the Japa- 
nese came in and have practically obliterated them now. 

Senator Barriterr. How many years have you been in this busi- 
ness, Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Anpverson. First time actually in Alaska was 1917, in the fish 
business. 

Senator Barrier. It is your considered judgment, as an expert 
in this field, and I so regard you as do many other people that the 
threatened closure by the Department of Interior of fishing in Bristol 
Bay this year is brought about principally by Japanese fishing on 
the high seas ? 

Mr. Anpverson. I think the bulk of it is due to that, yes. 

Senator Bartierr. Now, if the Japanese keep on fishing out there 
as they have been, is there any prospect, in your opinion, that they 
will wipe out this fishery entirely? Apparently they already hava 
so far as the Americans are concerned from what you say, but can 
they do away with it for themselves ? 

Mr. Anverson. That could be the eventual result. If you look at 

our map you will see that part of the feeding grounds is east of this 
ine whereas a large part is west of that line. Now, if the Bristol Bay 
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salmon were evenly divided and a considerable number of them stay 
on the eastern side of 175° W. then we would continue to have a 
run; but if these salmon move to and fro, back and forth, and they 
are in that area for several years, 1, 2, or 3 years, then the Japa- 
nese will have a chance to catch them on the western area sometime 
during that period. This we don’t know for sure but there is a good 
supposition that it takes place. 

enator Bartiert. Then you would say that in the long run this 
is disadvantageous for the Japanese as well ? 

Mr. Anverson. I think eventually, in fact, very soon, where the 
Japanese won’t find it profitable to fish out there for red salmon. 

enator Bartierr. This has been the greatest red salmon fishery 
in the world? 

Mr. Anperson. Right. 

Senator Barrierr. And it has been very important, has it not, to 
the Alaska economy, both in reference to employment and to taxes? 

Mr. Anperson. Extremely important. I think you will get plenty 
of figures and data on that later on from other witnesses. 

Senator Bartterr. Now, Mr. Anderson, do you know if the Japa- 
nese, who are, we all understand, hard pressed on those small islands, 
use this salmon for food primarily, or do they put it on the world 
market to realize dollars in that way? 

Mr. Anverson. So far as the red salmon are concerned they catch 
in Bristol Bay I would say that practically all of it goes to the export 
market, put on the world market. 

Senator Bartietr. Then it is your understanding that the Japanese 
could not say that this salmon is absolutely essential to fill the bellies 
of starving Japanese? 

Mr. Anperson. I can verify that by the fact that here about a year 
ago the Japanese had a surplus of half a million cases of red salmon 
in Japan. If they were starving they surely would have used that 
half a million cases, but they shipped that out, exported it, to other 
parts of the world. 

Senator Bartterr. Now, you referred to the fact that the Japanese 
fish these salmon with nets and you also said the Canadians and 
Americans aren’t permitted to do that. Why aren’t they? Would 
you go into a bit more detail on that? 

Mr. Annerson. Just briefly, we feel that for the sake of manage- 
ment it would be far better to restrict the fishing on the high seas 
and try to get the proper escapement to the various streams closer 
to shore where we can tell which streams need the escapement and 
on which we can allow further fishing. That is the theory behind it. 

Senator Bartuerr. This is only a bilateral agreement with the Ca- 
nadians and Americans feeling this is necessary and the Japanese 
failing to agree? 

Mr. Anverson. That is right. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Anderson, for a most 
worthwhile contribution. 

We will stand in recess for 2 minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Bartterr. The committee will be in order. 

Is Father Endal in the room? 

Father Enpau. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Bartietr. We would like to hear you next, Father, it 
you please. 

We are happy, Father Endal, that you came clear down from Dill- 
ingham to appear before the committee in behalf of the people in 
whom you have such a tremendous interest and for whom you have 
done so much. Won’t you be seated ? 


STATEMENT OF FATHER GEORGE S. ENDAL, S.J., HOLY ROSARY 
MISSION, DILLINGHAM, ALASKA 


Father Enpau. Thank you, Senator. 

I would like to thank the Governor and also both houses of the 
legislature for my opportunity to be here today. It is at their request 
that I am here and I am as grateful to be here as they are, perhaps, 
to invite me. 

Honorable Senator, my name is George S. Endal. I am a mission- 
ary priest of the Society of Jesus with nearly 23 years of Alaskan 
experience, 12 years of which were spent on the lower Yukon River 
from Holy Cross to the mouth of the river and the balance spent 
here at Bristol Bay. 

My coming to this area resulted from the heavy hiring of lower 
Yukon River natives by the canneries of this area during the war 
years and after. I first came to Bristol Bay in 1946. 

From the very start I became acquainted with the canneries of the 
whole bay area and have intimate knowledge of the life in the various 
villages from Iliamna to Ugashik and Dillingham. I am also well 
acquainted with many villages on the Yukon River whence a great 
many cannery workers have been hired in the past. I annually visit 
the operating canneries and represent the Resident Cannery Workers’ 
Union, Local 46. 

I am also the head of Holy Rosary Mission, a day and boarding 
school for resident children of the bay area, established since my 
arrival and in flourishing condition. 

The news of the closure of Bristol Bay fishing fills me with con- 
sternation. The livelihood of the whole area depends almost entirely 
on fishing. Trapping seems steadily declining in importance in this 
regard, more and more natives are being assimilated to the American 
way of life, fewer and fewer can return to the former native ability 
of living “off the country,” which includes if need be the ability of 
living on a straight meat or a straight fish diet. Schools have pene- 
trated to almost all villages large enough to justify one and the 
younger generation needs now and refuses to get along without items 
of food and clothing imported from the States. 

With the closure of Bristol Bay to commercial fishing I am at a 
loss to see just how the great bulk of the resident population will be 
able to satisfy its primary, basic needs for the coming year. If this 
closure is carried out, I foresee distress and suffering almost without 
exception, enveloping the local businesses as well, inasmuch as the 
whole trend of fishing in the bay area has been down since 1948; the 
last really good year, and for the most part just good enough to keep 
body and soul together, and local businesses barely afloat. 

In my opinion the Government is faced with a major challenge. 
How it can meet it successfully is hard to say. But if the local popu- 
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lation is prevented by Government decree from providing for its 
needs as in former years, then some effective measures must be taken 
to provide for those needs otherwise. 

It is my prayer that God will enlighten such as are responsible for 
those decisions to find suitable ones. 

I thank you. 

Senator Bartnetr. Thank you very much, Father Endal. 

What if fishing is closed definitely in the bay this year? "What if it 
remains closed next year and the year after? Are these people, the 
native —, willing or able to move from their homes to other places 
in Alaska in search of employment or should they do so? I would like 
very much to have your opinion on that. 

Father Enna. Well, Senator, I am not too sure of my answer really, 
I think that there would be some who would be willing to go elsewhere 
if they could find some suitable work. The majority, I think their 
tendency would be to scatter out away from the towns, away from 
schools, and do their very best getting back to the way they were 20 
or 30 years ago and it would be to the detriment, I think, of the progress 
they have made up until now. 

Senator Bartietr. You don’t think it would be well for them to go 
back to that which they used to have? 

Father Enpau. In my mind I feel it would be almost impossible. 
They have children that have been accustomed now to a new way of 
living that we have as a policy been fostering and then we will tell 
these same children to give up those things that we have taught them 
to cling to and to ease them, and then go back to the old native way of 
living, which I do not think they would willingly accept. 

Senator Bartierr. I agree with you wholeheartedly. Since we 
brought them to where they are I don’t know why they should do this 
voluntarily, do you? 

_ Enpat. I don’t think so either, Senator, if we can avoid it 
atall. 

Senator Bartietr. Father Endal, it has been a matter of particular 
concern to me for at least 5 years to have something done to determine 
what other resources Bristol] Bay may possess and whether they can be 
utilized and what capital would be required to do this and Mr. George 
Rogers, who was then on the staff of Governor Heinzelman, made a 
very excellent economic survey on this subject but not enough was done 
with it; in fact, nothing was done with it. 

I should like to ask you this question: Do you think there are other 
resources there in addition to fish which could be put to constructive 
use if capital were available? 

Father Enpau. Well, I will have to say that I am not very qualified 
to give a good answer to that, Senator. There has been quite a bit of 
exploration there for oil; and we have been talking about mining some 
minerals, but I haven’t really kept as informed on those subjects as 
probably I should have been. 

Senator Bartierr. In any case the urgency is one of the moment 
and these other things, if possible, couldn’t be achieved in time to pre- 
vent hardship and even starvation, could they ? 

Father Enpau. No, I am quite certain of that, Senator. 

Senator Bartietr. And you say to us, Father Endal, that if Gov- 
ernment has brought this situation about it is the responsibility of 
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Government to see to it that these people do not starve, is that the 
proper inference ? 

Father ENDAL. Yes, quite so, Senator. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you very much, Father Endal. 

I know the other members of the committee will appreciate as I do 
your appearing here and will read with interest and with instruction 
the testimony you have given and it will be recorded in the permanent 
record. 

Father Enpau. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Bartiert. Representative Deveau, please. 

Mrs. Ryan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hand you for the record 
now, copies of the bills by which the legislature appropriated funds 
for these special witnesses to come from the Dillingham area. 

Senator Barrett. I accept these with thanks and the text of these 
bills will be included in the record. And on a personal basis I want 
to record an opinion that it is State money very well spent. 

(The bills follow :) 


IN THE HoOvusE—By THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE—COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
House Biityt 195 In THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA First LEGIs- 
LATURE—FIRST SESSION 

A BILL For an Act entitled: “An Act authorizing an appropriation to the Governor’s 


contingency fund for the purpose of enabling witnesses to attend a congressional hearing 
to be held in the State capital; and providing for an effective date” 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Alaska: 

Section 1. There is hereby authorized an appropriation of $3,500 to the Gov- 
ernor’s contingency fund for the purpose of paying the traveling expenses of 
witnesses and their other incidental expenses arising out of the hearing on the 
fishing problems of the State to be held in the State capital during the month 
of April 1959, before a subcommittee of the United States Senate. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect immediately upon its passage and approval 
or upon its becoming law without such approval. 





IN THE HOUSE—ByY THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


CoMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE FOR HOUSE BILL No. 196 IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 
oF ALASKA First LEGISLATURE—FIRST SESSION 


A BILL For an Act entitled: “An Act appropriating $3,500 to carry out the provisions 
of House bill 195, for the purpose of enabling witnesses to attend a congressional hearing 
in the State capital ; and providing for an effective date’”’ 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Alaska: 

SEcTION 1. The sum of $3,500, or so much thereof as may be found necessary, is 
hereby appropriated to the Governor’s contingency fund, out of any moneys in 
the general fund not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of House bill 195, “An Act authorizing an appropriation to the Gov- 
ernor’s contingency fund for the purpose of enabling witnesses to attend a con- 
gressional hearing to be held in the State capital; and providing for an effective 
date’”’. 

Sec. 2. The moneys hereby appropriated shall be paid by warrants drawn on 
vouchers approved by the Governor. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect immediately upon its passage and approval 
or upon its becoming law without such approval. 


Senator Bartitetr. Would you please identify yourself, Represent- 
ative Deveau ? 





~~ 
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STATEMENT OF HON. PETER M. DEVEAU, REPRESENTATIVE, LEGIS- 
LATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, FROM THE KODIAK ISLAND 
DISTRICT 


Mr. Deveau. My name is Peter M. Deveau. Iam one of the repre- 
sentatives from the Kodiak Island District. 

Senator Bartietr. How long have you lived in Alaska? 

Mr. Deveav. Twenty-eight years, Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Bartierr. You are familiar with the fishing industry? 

Mr. Deveav. I am. 

Senator Bartietr. Would you then, please, proceed ? 

Mr. Deveav. From 1948 to 1958 I was part owner and manager of 
a salmon and king crab cannery in the Kodiak Island area. Since 
1958, after selling my interest in the cannery business, I have an elec- 
trical and electronics business in Kodiak. 

For years the various towns of Alaska have depended on salmon 
fishing as their chief source of economy. As the salmon runs were de- 
pleted due to poor regulations and control, the small canneries had to 
tind some way to spread their costs of operating over a longer period of 
the year to make it possible to stay in business. 

In 1951 we started a king crab industry. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service had spent many hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
Seldovia, Kodiak, Aleutian Islands, and Bristol Bay area exploring 
the possibility of king crab in commercial quantity. Their conclu- 
sions were that there was not king crab in commercial quantities in 
the Kodiak area. Even in the face of these supposedly proven facts, 
we started a crab industry as we were desperate for a year-round 
economy. 

The first year the catch was mostly used in supplying the fresh 
market and only 200 cases of crab were canned. As the methods 
changed from tangle nets that destroyed too many female crab to 
otter trawls, the need for increased production developed as the fresh 
market could not absorb the production of the crab fishermen. We 
went from the 200 cases per year pack to over 19,000 cases per year in 
1955. We had now come a long way from our humble beginning in 
1951. 

Now a new problem came up. In 1951 the United States imported 
$2,100,000 in Japanese crab and our price per case was $34, but as 
our production climbed, the Japanese kept lowering their price until 
in 1957 when the United States imported $6,250,000 worth of Japa- 
nese crab and drove our price to $29 per case. You must realize that 
this reduction was off the top and $5 a case lower price and a 19,000 
case pack was a large reduction to a small plant like ours. This loss 
had to be passed on to the fishermen as all other costs were almost 
fixed costs. This even resulted in a strike that lasted one winter and 
the loss of about $400,000 to the economy of the Kodiak Island com- 
munities. The conclusion to reduction in price is that we had to 
increase our production to such an extent that we are alarmed that 
we are depleting our crab population in Alaska. 

The Japanese fish our king crab with methods that are illegal for 
us to use, but still the United States allows this illegal crab to be sold 
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on the same shelf with our Alaskan caught and packed crab ant we 
are asked to swallow this bitter pill. 

The Japanese can female crab and undersize crab as their methods 
of fishing do not allow the return of the crab that are illegal by our 
laws to be returned to the sea in an undamaged condition. ‘Their 
methods are tangle nets and as our methods are trawls and pots, we 
can select the legal crab and return the undersize and female to keep 
the fisheries alive and healthy. 

We must have help from the Federal Government to keep the Japa- 
nese off our crab fishing grounds. And immediate steps should be 
taken to stop the depletion of this resource that is fast becoming a 
large factor in the economy of our westward Alaskan towns, 

enator Bartietr. Mr. Deveau, do you have any long-range sug- 
gestions to make as to how this situation might be cured ? 

Mr. Drveav. The only suggestion I have is that the Japanese be 
kept out of our staging areas, our crab areas, and also our fishing areas, 
our salmon areas, and then if we conserve our natural resource, then 
we should harvest it and not the Japanese. 

Senator Barrietr. What do you think should be done to meet this 
emergency if Bristol Bay is closed this year? Should the Govern- 
ment furnish relief, and if so what kind ? 

Mr. Deveav. I don’t believe that there should be relief in Bristol 
Bay. I believe we should declare an emergency and let those Bristol 
Bay fishermen be entitled to a little honor and make their own living 
up there and not be put on relief. 

Senator Bartierr. Now, Mr. Deveau, you know and I know and 
we all. know that a bill of the nature of S. 502, which in pretty plain 
language imposes economic reprisals on a nation which is now friendly 
to us, will be resisted in very important quarters. Would you have 
any comment to make upon the desirability or the necessity of pro- 
hibiting importation into the United States of red salmon caught by 
nationals of any country upon the high seas with nets? 

Mr. Deveav. I would favor that because we know the average sal- 
mon caught there is approximately half the size of the mature salmon. 

When you get to the crab aspect, we know that the Japanese crabs 
average 27 to 29 a case, where our crabs average 11. So it is proven 
that they are using undersized and female crabs. It isn’t fair. When 
they compete by taking all crabs caught, then it is an unfair condition. 

enator Barrierr. Thank you very much for your testimony, Mr. 
Deveau. 

Mr. Hammond ? 

We are glad to have you here, Representative Hammond. We will 
be pleased to hear any statement you may care to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAY HAMMOND, MEMBER, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Hammonp. Thank you, Senator. 

My name is Jay Hammond, member of the Alaska House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I am representing the people of Bristow Bay. For 
over 10 years I have been a resident of the bay, —— until the past 
3 years, as a Government hunter and trapper for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. More recently, I have been working primarily as 
a commercial pilot. 
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There are two items of specific interest I should like to cover. The 
first deals with the drastic effect of the depleted fisheries upon the 
very subsistence of many people in the area; let alone the actual dol- 
lars and cents in their pockets. I refer of course to their ‘personal 
use” requirements. 

In 1955 I was requested by the Government to determine the ex- 
tent of this utilization in a key district—the Iliamna drainage sys- 
tem. First, a census of the human population and the number of dog 
teams utilizing fish as primary food was conducted. The results are 
as follows: 





Locality Human Number Locality | Human Number 





population dog teams pupulation dog teams 
a i chitienges 30 Ric) ee 19 2 
2. Kakhanok.---_-....- 33 10 |} 7. Newhalen.......-. 54 14 
SP eS idunwscitnese 32 5 || 8. Lake Clark..---... 16 2 
© POO BOP a ccesnnne 52 9 
5. Nondalton.......-- 124 30 Wha cccssnane 356 78 





As you can see, virtually each of these 82 native families had a dog 
team at that time consisting of from 8 to 11 animals. Consequently, 
at that time there were some 600 dogs in that area alone. 

Now, a family of six individuals will prepare about 10 bundles of 
fish for their own consumption—one bundle consisting of some 40 
salmon. In addition, they will, if possible, dry enough fish to feed 
each dog one fish per day. Applying these figures, it was apparent 
that at that time the annual requirement was in the neighborhood of 
250,000 fish. 

Since 1955 the number of dogs in this area has been, of necessity, 
greatly reduced. Nevertheless, dogs are and will continue to be abso- 
lutely essential to the livelihood of these people. For example, many 
of these people live in sparsely wooded or cutover areas and most haul 
their wood fuel from a considerable distance. Further, dogs are 
necessary for trapline travel and hauling. As anyone who has owned 
and worked dogs well knows, and I am one of this number, the ro- 
mantic glow of having a team is soon overshadowed by the drudgery 
of their care and feeding. Believe me now, it is most rare for anyone 
in this area to keep a team as an unnecessary luxury. 

Not only has it been suggested that one way to reduce the number 
of fish taken by these people for their personal use is to reduce the 
number of dogs but it has been further suggested that it might be 
possible for the Government to supplement the dog feed with some 
other type of food. These suggestions perhaps have merit; however, 
many of the individuals immediately concerned express the opinion 
that. conservation of salmon should be conducted largely elsewhere 
than on their ancestral personal use grounds. 

From the above, it is apparent that a continued depletion of salmon 
in Bristol Bay poses a problem of extreme magnitude elsewhere than 
among only those people who are actually engaged in the commercial 
fishing industry. It strikes a direct blow right in the family larder. 

The second item I should like to mention is the serious effect of de- 
pleted salmon runs upon other forms of wildlife in the area. I refer 
particularly to the obvious impact of such depletion upon the welfare 
of the big brown bear. This was most apparent in 1955 when a very 
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poor run of fish occurred. I had occasion during that year to spend 
some 278 days afield and thereby had the unique opportunity to ob- 
serve at firsthand some of the consequences. oM 

During the winter months numerous bear in starved condition were 
observed out foraging in unprecedented numbers despite the fact 
that this was one of the most violent winters in the history of Bristol 
Bay. Almost every individual who was out in the hills on the Alaska 
Peninsula that winter will verify this. Literally dozens of bear were 
shot attempting to break into caches, raiding garbage dumps and 
even attempting to kill dogs chained in cabin yards. 

The following fall when I flew stream surveys for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service Fishery personnel, as I had done for the previous 
several years, the resultant bear decline was most evident. During 
the salmon runs, bear of course are concentrated on the salmon streams, 
At this time one can get a fair index as to their relative year-to-year 
numbers. Despite the fact that a good salmon run occurred—this, in 
1956—bear were conspicuous by their absence. In areas where in 
years past I would see never less than 20 and sometimes over 100 bear 
in the course of a day’s flying I would see sometimes one, sometimes 
two, sometimes no bear whatsoever. 

Now, you may well wonder why I bring up this matter which on 
the surface may seem somewhat irrelevant to the subject at hand. I 
do so for this reason: If we can alert the nationwide sportsmen and 
conservation organizations to this particular aspect of the problem 
we may well add considerable volume to our all too feeble hue and 
cry. The powerful voice of these groups cannot be ignored. 

In support of this contention I submit that these same groups 
were perhaps as instrumental as any in forestalling Alaska’s im- 
mediate acquisition of her fish and game resources upon our assump- 
tion of statehood. If we can possibly get these people to join forces 
with us in our present desperate struggle, let us by all means do so. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Representative Hammond. 

I for one think that this is very pertinent. This is something I had 
never heard of before, and I think it has a real bearing on the 
situation. 

Now, are these people, to your knowledge, restricted in their per- 
sonal use fishing compared to, let’s say, 10 years ago? 

Mr. Hammonp. You mean restricted through regulation or re- 
stricted through numbers of fish ? 

Senator Bartiert. Through regulation. 

Mr. Hammonp. Let’s say that regulation restrictions have not af- 
fected them particularly. Now, I am not aware of the exact regu- 
lations which have a bearing on this in the area; I should be and I 
am at fault, but I do not believe there has been any imposition of 
regulations which would deny them the use of personal ishing, 

enator Bartiert. It is shortage of fish ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Shortage of fish, definitely. 

Senator Barrierr. Now, as you implied some people will wonder 
why this valuable fish should be used for feeding dogs. Your con- 
tention is that this is essential and there is nothing else to feed them; 
is that right? 

Mr. Hammonp. That is true, in those areas. Of course, there are 
no roads in the area, the only mode of transportation is the dog team 
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or foot and it is absolutely necessary that they have a certain number 
of teams available for that. 

Senator Barrierr. And your finding is that the animal require- 
ment for personal use of all kinds is about 250,000 fish ? ; 

Mr. Hammonp. It was in the year 1955 in the Hiamna Lake district 
alone. 

Senator Bartierr. Now, do you know how that number of fish 
compares with the total number of fish taken? We can discover those 
figures elsewhere ? 

Mr. Hammonp. I might give you some background as to why that 
survey was undertaken, Senator. 

At that particular time, in the year 1955, there was a very poor 
escapement of salmon into the Kvichak River system. To our best 
knowledge it takes approximately 4 million salmon to exceed the 
Kvichak River and Iliamna drainage. It is estimated that only 
250,000 salmon escaped. 

I happened to mention at that time to Donald McKernan, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Fisheries in Washington, that we could not as- 
sume that 250,000 salmon actually got on the spawning ground as we 
had not taken into consideration the personal-use fisheries on Iliamna. 

He asked me if I could make a survey at that time and determine 
what the utilization was. We determined therefrom that actually in 
the year 1955 their target of 250,000 fish equaled the total escape- 
ment, and I bring that out merely to show how vitally important fish 
is to the people who live in the country toward their sabeiatatte, 

Senator Barruerr. As I understand it, then, your contention is that 
these people have a right to take fish for their personal use and they 
have a right to a living in the region where they and their ancestors 
have lived for so long? 

Mr. Hammonp. I feel very definitely they have the prior right. 

Senator Bartierr. The prior right? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

—* Bartierr. Thank you very much, Representative Ham- 
mond, 

The next witness will be Representative Harold Z. Hansen. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD Z. HANSEN, REPRESENTATIVE, FIRST 
STATE LEGISLATURE, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Senator Barttert. I will state from experiences ranging over the 
last 15 or 20 years I know personally that Mr. Hansen has some ac- 
quaintance with the fishery industry. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Senator. 

I am going to read this, it is concerning red salmon as far as Bris- 
tol Bay is concerned. 

I state this, it should be understood at the outset that we are con- 
cerned here with a product of Alaska. The red salmon is essentially 
a fresh water, not a marine fish. It spends the first third or half of 
its life in fresh water, before migrating to the ocean. After about 2 
years of foraging at sea, it returns to fresh water where it spawns and 
dies. The important consideration is that the red salmon spends half 
or more of its life, including the reproduction phase, in Alaskan lakes 
and streams. It utilizes the nutrients of our watersheds and a large 
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art of the fish producing capacity of all lakes and streams in the 
Bristol Bay area. We have, in fact, dedicated the great fertility of 
these waters to the production of red salmon above any other usage. 
To say that we have a stake in these fish is belaboring the obvious. 
Actually, no other nation has an atom of investment in the creation 
and production of these fish. 

This American investment in the red salmon and the active con- 
tinuous fishery that has been maintained for over half a century must 
be credited with the colonization of the Bristol Bay area. The first 
cannery was built on the Nushagak River in 1884. There was a 
rapid expansion of the fishery to a point of near maximum utilization ; 
by 1905 there were 25 canneries in Bristol Bay. The fourth genera- 
tion of Alaskans are now deriving their livelihood from this fishery. 
We hope that can continue. 

People primarily dependent on the harvest of these red salmon num- 
ber 3,000 Bristol Bay residents plus several hundred nonresidents. 
A total collapse of this fishery would leave two unhappy alternatives: 

(1) Reduction of living standards in Bristol] Bay, necessitating a 
tremendous, long-term relief program; or 

(2) Displacement of the entire human population from an area 
larger than several New England States. 

Senator Bartiett. May I interrupt at that point ? 

When you referred to nonresidents, Representative Hansen, that in- 
cludes Alaskans from other areas, notably the Yukon and Kuskokwin 
watersheds ? 

Mr. Hansen. I would say that, Senator, as well as other American 
nationals from the other Southern States. 

May I continue? 

After more than half a century of maximum utilization, it can 
fairly be said that the level of the American harvest has been approxi- 
mately in harmony with the productive capacity of our lakes and 
rivers. There appears to be no way to make significant increases in 
this productive capacity, in order to satisfy both American and Japa- 
nese demands. There is no known way to compensate for additional 
mortality resulting from the Japanese high seas fishery except to suf- 
fer the complete or near-complete closure of the Bristol Bay fishery. 

Senator Barrierr. One more interruption there; would you agree 
with Mr. Anderson that there may be no compensation at all because 
he said, as I recall, that even if we keep Bristol Bay closed and the 
Japanese keep fishing as they have been fishing there will not be any 
fish left. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Hansen. You hardly need to ask that; I certainly do, sir. 

It has been demonstrated that the best possible way to manage a 
salmon fishery is to allow fishing only in or near the river mouths. 

Let me just qualify that statement; I don’t mean up the creek, 
either. 

The runs must be managed on the basis of individual rivers, to insure 
proper catch and escapement of the various stocks. A high seas 
fishery completely denies this concept, as no separation of races or 
stocks can be made there. 

In addition to this hazard, there are certain wasteful practices in- 
herent to high seas salmon fishery. Because fish about to enter their 
spawning streams are at their maximum weight and primeness, a sub- 
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stantial sacrifice results from catching them, far removed in time and 
space, from their natal streams. 

An excellent demonstration of this is the number of red salmon 
needed to produce one standard case. In Bristol Bay, this is normally 
12 or 13 fish; in the Japanese high seas fishery, 25 or 26. In other 
words, twice as many fish have to be taken on the high seas as in the 
Bristol Bay to yield an equivalent pack. : 

At least a portion of this difference can be directly traced to the 
taking of immatures, young fish, or fish that will not spawn for at 
least 1 more year. Naturall , these fish are extremely small. The 
latest scientific knowledge indicates the taking of immature salmon is 
an extremely wasteful practice. Because natural mortality, disease, 

redation, et cetera, does not compensate for the gain in weight, the 
argest total poundage can be realized by taking fish that have at- 
tained their ultimate size. 

In concluding, I want to emphasize that red salmon of Bristol Bay 
origin which are taken by the Japanese are truly a product of Amer- 
ican inland waters. No other nation has the slightest investment in 
their creation and rearing. Maximum utilization of these fish for 
over half a century has been responsibile for the colonization of the 
entire Bristol Bay area. The present fish producing capacity of the 
region is insufficient to meet the demands of both the American fishery 
and the extravagantly wasteful Japanese fishery. The proposal to 
close down the Bristol Bay fishery would, in effect, mean that we are 
managing the resource for the benefit of the Japanese only. Such 
an arrangement cannot and will not be tolerated. If the Japanese 
persist in taking Bristol Bay red salmon on the high seas, the outcome 
can only be complete decimation of the stocks, to the benefit of no one. 

It is my considered belief that the Japanese must be discouraged 
from continuing to fish in areas where our red salmon are harvested. 
This can be accomplished only if the Federal Government intervenes 
in the interest of a large group of American nationals. 

The question now is whether the international ramifications of this 
matter are so unfavorable and so dire that we must sacrifice the liveli- 
hood of several thousand Alaskans and the productive usefulness of a 
vast part of Alaska to pacify shortsighted, totally ‘unreasonable de- 
mands of another nation in times of peace. That such a question must 
with justification be asked is indeed sorrowful testimony. 

I hope that we are not actually in a position where we must sacrifice 
Americans, and that our Government will utilize whatever means 
are just and proper to protect our rights and well-being. 

Thank you. 

_ Senator Barrierr. Your point is in part, then, if this fishery is lost 
it will be a loss not only to Alaska and to Alaskans but to the United 
States and all citizens of the United States? 

Mr. Hansen. I believe so. I believe that, of course, I believe 
Alaskans for Alaskans, but I also believe Americans for the United 
States, too. We all have a little particular share in this in all the 
49 or 50 States. 

Senator Barrierr. Representative Hansen, would you for the 
record give a brief outline of your personal experience in the fishery ? 

_Mr. Hansen. Well, Senator, I started fishing in 1924 on the Colum- 
bia River. In 1939, I came to Ketchikan and fished on a trolling boat. 
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In 1940, I landed at Kodiak Island, went over to Cordova. In 1941 
to 1946, there seemed to be some troubles out in the Pacific and I par- 
ticipated there. 

I came back to Alaska in 1946 and fished to 1951. I fished shark 
on the high seas, I have fished halibut, I have fished salmon, I have 
seined, I have fished crab, I have also wielded a clam gun. 

I was secretary for the Cordova Fisheries Union, executive secre- 
tary of that group; I was secretary-treasurer for the Cordova Aquatic 
Markets Organization; I was secretary-treasurer for the Prince Wil- 
liam Sound Cannery Association for 614 years. 

I believe in behalf of those people I went back and tried to do my 
level best on one bill you had up, we didn’t have too much success, 
back in Washington, D.C., where I met the very able Leo O’Brien 
from New York. And somehow or other they seemed to be short 
of people to represent them here in Juneau so they sent me down here 
for this present legislature. 

Senator Barriert. I think that you are emai well-qualified 
to speak for the fishing people of Alaska on this or any related sub- 
ject, Representative Hansen, and I thank you for the testimony you 
have given. 

I should explain why it is that we are calling on members of the 
legislature first. It is out of a desire, at their request, too, I might 
ada, to get them away from their work here and back to their work 
downstairs. But, we are going to come to every one on the list and 
every one will have ample time to testify. 

Representative Franz, we are glad to see you here. 

Mr. Franz. I am glad to see you again, Senator. 

Senator Bartierr. The witness has just handed me two very in- 
teresting pictures, one being of a Japanese motor ship, and the other 
of a Japanese catcher boat. We will place these in the file. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Franz. You may now proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLIE FRANZ, REPRESENTATIVE, STATE 
OF ALASKA LEGISLATURE, FROM THE 14TH ELECTION DISTRICT 


Mr. Franz. Senator Bartlett, I am Charlie Franz. I have lived 
at, Nelson Lagoon near Port Moller practically all of my 49 years. 
I am now in Juneau as a representative of the 14th Election District, 
which includes all of the Aleutian Islands and as far east as Port 
Heiden on the Bering Sea and Chignik on the Pacific side of the 
Alaska Peninsula. 

I live on the very fringe of the Bristol Bay area that has been closed 
to commercial fishing by Secretary Seaton. We fishermen in the 
vicinity of Port Moller are fortunate in having one more year’s grace 
of having a cannery operation but we can very plainly see the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

Ours is a comparatively small operation, as it affects only about 100 
residents of the State and only about 30 actual resident fishermen, 
who earn their living by gillnetting on the tidewaters of the Nelson 
Lagoon River. The rest of the Port Moller cannery operation is sup- 
ported by nonresident and purse seine fishing from Port Moller to 
Cape Seniavin along the Bering Sea side of the Alaska Peninsula. 

I have earned my living as a gillnet fisherman at Nelson Lagoon for 
27 years since 1931. During that time I have seen the Nelson Lagoon 
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fisheries almost totally destroyed by 1934 when the last trap fished it- 
self out of existence. Thereafter, the fisheries were steadily built 
up to a point where we residents of the area thought that we could 
have a constant economy if we would watch our step and not over- 
fish our resource. 

We all know now of the North Pacific Fisheries Treaty that was 
signed in good faith by Canada and the United States and, presum- 
ably, by Japan. We know now that the United States signed that 
treaty without adequate knowledge of the habits of our salmon after 
they left the spawning grounds and ventured forth upon the high 
seas to become adult salmon; but we provided in that treaty that, when 
scientific knowledge became available, we would have the privilege to 
negotiate and remedy any errors in the original treaty. 

Japan has chosen to ignore every scientific study that we have 
made. She has chosen to ignore the irrefutable evidence that a com- 
pletely depleted red salmon run in Bristol Bay is a basis for a reduc- 
tion to high seas fisheries and has chosen to continue, not only the 
drastic high seas fisheries that is depleting our Bristol Bay run, but 
has intensified her effort to ruin this red salmon run. 

I would like now to present some very pertinent figures that I hope 
will demonstrate how the effect of the Japanese high seas fishing has 
affected the Nelson Lagoon red salmon run. First, I have a record 
here of the red salmon catch at Nelson Lagoon for the period 1953 
to 1956, inclusive. These figures show that the average seasonal catch 
was about 118,000 fish which, at about 80 cents per fish, represented 
$95,000. That was a very nice living for the people in that area. 

We had a record high of 144,000 reds in 1956. That season’s catch 
was worth about $115,000 to the local fishermen at the current price. 

Now, according to the records of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
as set forth in their report of the Japanese high seas fisheries in the 
North Pacific, the Japanese, prior to 1956, confined most of their opera- 
tions south of the Aleutian chain and west of 180 degrees. 

The chart up there shows the area where they fish. It will be 
noted that our fishing during this time prospered and our dreams of 
a sustained yield seemed to be realized. 

According to these same records, the Japanese not only increased 
their mother ship operation from 7 in 1954 to 14 mother ships in 1956; 
their catcher boats from 205 in 1954 to 447 in 1956; but they also 
extended their fishing effort north of the Aleutian Islands and also 
east of the 180th meridian. Now you will notice that our Nelson 
Lagoon Fisheries were at their peak, with a catch of 144,054 red 
salmon for that season of 1956, but I would like to mention here that 
we began noticing our first net-marked fish. The amount was so 
small that we didn’t pay much attention to them. 

Now I would like to move on to 1957. That year the Japanese 
operated 14 mother ships and 405 catcher boats in the Aleutian area. 
Their total catch of red salmon in the Aleutian area was 19,822,984 
and a substantial number of these fish were caught north of the 
Aleutian chain and covered a very large portion of the Bering Sea 
east of 175° East. 

Now I would like to show you a very startling figure. From 144,000 
red salmon in 1956, the total catch of red salmon caught at Nelson 
Lagoon dropped down to 59,239. 
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Another figure, 15 to 20 percent of these fish showed definite net 
marks caused by small mesh gear. I personally verified these per- 
centages with other fishermen in the area. There is one important 
thing to remember about these net-marked fish. They were large, 
mature fish that could escape from small mesh gear. But what 
about the small, immature salmon that could not escape from this 
small gear? These were the fish that would have returned to the 
spawning grounds in 1958 but were cleaned out by the 1957 Japanese 
high seas fishing. 

Vow we come to the 1958 season. We know now that the Japanese 
were persuaded through various pressures to abstain from fishing 
north of the Aleutian Islands. They still operated 15 mother ships 
but reduced their catcher boats to 432. Their total catch of reds was 
11,971,142. The apparent effect of this reduction of fishing in the 
Bering Sea area is very clearly reflected by an increase from 59,239 
red salmon caught at Nelson Lagoon in 1957 to 86,612 red salmon 
taken at Nelson Lagoon in 1958. Another noteworthy fact was that 
the incidence of net-marked fish dropped to less than 10 percent by 
actual count by the local fishermen. 

I hope that I have proven my point by these figures: that the ratio 
of our catch of red salmon was in direct, inverse proportion to the 
fishing effort of the Japanese in the area that they fished during this 
period of time. 

There are still a lot of unknown factors that will show up during 
the next few years, one of the most important of which is: How badly 
has the high seas fisheries damaged our future red salmon runs by 
catching a large portion of immature salmon ? 

I, for one, would like to have an answer to this and many more 
questions before I would feel that the intense Japanese fisheries be 
allowed to continue on its present scale. In the meantime, in order 
to again build up and maintain our Bristol Bay, Nelson Lagoon, and 
other affected fisheries, I would urge that you do everything possible 
in the way of economic pressure, such as provided by Senate bill 502 
and whatever other legislation that can be enacted by our Congress, 
to force the Japanese to abstain from their intense fishing efforts in 
those areas that may totally destroy our great salmon industry. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Franz. I have only 
one question. 

Representative Franz, you said that the Nelson Lagoon, in 1956, 
114,000 red salmon were caught, and in the following year only 59,239 
were taken. 

Mr. Franz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you attribute that very radical decline en- 
tirely to Japanese fishing operations ? 

Mr. Franz. Well, that is, as you know, a very hard question to an- 
swer. We have seasonal differences and all that, but the very fact 
that the Japanese effort was intensified in that Bering Sea area and 
reflected this figure at Nelson Lagoon, and the fact again that there 
were some net-marked fish would, in my mind, point out the fact that 
their efforts out there had a direct reflection on our poor season. 

Senator Bartiterr. Would you say that this, then, was an important 
element in the decline ? 

Mr. Franz. I would say it is the most important. 
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Senator Barrierr. The most important ? 

Mr. Franz. Because I mentioned that we had 15 to 20 percent net- 
marked fish, and we had never even seen the net-marked fish before 
1957. 

Senator Bartierr. Do they use smaller mesh than Americans ? 

Mr. Franz. Yes, sir. I understand that they use all sizes of gear 
so that—I mean, they have come to the point where they use different 
sizes of gear so that now hardly any of the salmon escape them. 

Senator Barrierr. And our fishermen are prohibited from using 
small gear ? 

Mr. Franz. Definitely ; yes, sir. 

Senator Bartrierr. By regulations of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Franz. That is right. We are allowed 514-inch mesh. 

Mrs. Ryan. Mr. Franz, do you have any of the net with you? 

Mr. Franz. Ours? 

Mrs. Ryan. No, the Japanese net. 

Mr. Franz. No. But I believe there is someone here that has. I 
think one of your witnesses will show you 

Senator Bartierr. It will be a very useful exhibit. 

What else do the people of Nelson Lagoon have to depend upon by 
way of livelihood ? 

Mr. Franz. We are unfortunate in having nothing. We have 
earned our living for the past, oh, 15 years entirely by fishing. Be- 
fore that time we did a little trapping that helped us along. But now 
we don’t have anything but fishing. 

Senator Bartierr. Could you return to trapping ? 

Mr. Franz. No, sir; not with the current prices. 

Senator Bartierr. Fur prices are low ? 

Mr. Franz. Oh, yes. Up until about 15 years ago we used to get a 
ad good price for red fox, as you know, and now there is abso- 

utely no priceonthem. They are not worth trapping. 

Senator Bartiert. So, people will be idle and will be without income 
unless they can fish for salmon ? 

Mr. Franz. That is right, sir. 

Senator Barttetr. Thank you for an excellent statement, Repre- 
sentative Franz. 

Senator Logan, please. 

Senator Bartterr. Weare glad to have you here, Senator. 

Mr. Logan. I am glad to see you, Senator. 

Senator Barrierr. Senator Logan, we will be very pleased, indeed, 
to hear from you. I know that you have seen more of the region under 
discussion than most Alaskans and no Alaskan has a deeper interest 
in the welfare of the people there and the prosperity of that and other 
— communities. You may proceed in your own way, Senator 
uogan. 





STATEMENT OF HON. B. J. LOGAN, STATE SENATOR FROM THE 
CORDOVA-VALDEZ DISTRICT, STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Locan. Senator Bartlett, may I preface my statement by say- 
ing that I will only take up the taxes lost, the taxes that are being lost 
by the State. My remarks are not on the Japanese but it is on the 
conditions existing before the Japanese fishing started. I would like 
to take up at the end of my statement the international aspects. 
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Senator Bartietr. We will be very glad to hear you on those or any 
other subjects relating to this that you may desire to prevail. 

Mr. Logan. I don’t know whether you would like to have all these 
figures read into the record, or can they be copied ? 

Senator Bartiett. I will leave that to your own good judgment. 
We would be very glad to hear them if you want to give them. 

Mr. Locan. I am B. J. Logan, State senator from the Cordova- 
Valdez District. I have been a permanent resident of Alaska since 
March 31, 1942, and previous to that spent 11 years in Alaskan waters 
as acommercial fisherman. My testimony concerns the taxes that will 
be lost by the State as the result of the Bristol Bay closure by the De- 
partment of the Interior. This closure of Bristol Bay by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is an attempt by the Department to save the 
Bristol Bay salmon run from extinction due to predatory fishing of 
the Japanese high sea salmon fishing fleet. 

The figures on lost taxes herewithin are based, however, on a limited 
operation. According to the Department of Interior closure order, a 
limited set net operation will be allowed to fish this season, which at 

resent is interpreted to mean that only the set net sites that previously 

hed will remain in operation. These sites are operated by local 
residents and therefore, work on a more or less inaihokant means by 
setting their nets off the beach where they only fish at high tide. Our 
estimated revenue is based on this operation, using previous averages 
and assuming from the estimated pack that only one small cannery 
can operate profitably on this amount of effort. 

Losses from various tax revenues are based on a comparison of total 
revenues expected from the limited 1959 fishing operation in the Bris- 
tol Bay area, as against total known revenues received from the 1958 
operation of the same area. No attempt has been made to determine 
the possible loss of revenue from income tax, business license, cigarette 
tax and motor fuel tax. 


Chapter 82, SLA, 1949 raw fish tax: 


RIBEMNGLOG DAC OTOL 2y0G 6 a ass eo nn kde eke ccedeaeate $287, 759. 46 
Estimated pack tax, 1959, using 1958 value tax rate and basing 
tax on limited gear and expected average run of fish_._____ 158, 836. 71 
RD AONE Or TOVORNG sss ce cece deka Men add ded ensinskawcs 228, 922. 75 


Chapter 66, SLA, 1949 fishermen’s license : 
Number of nonresident fishermen’s licenses, 1958, 839, at $15. 


aN I CON a 12, 585. 00 
Number of resident fishermen’s licenses, 1958, 801, at $10______ 8, 010. 00 
Estimated 215 set netters will fish, 1939, at $10________________ 2, 150. 00 

2 Ee ae ee TE aE ee 5, 860. 00 

Gear tax: 
I a he 3, 391. 00 
SUetIPnane 210 Gev UIE, 1000, Ab Seeceennde nce de ncedenmeceknce 430. 00 


PRT ee Oe OO inase asi oo Seek au eew 2, 961. 00 
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School tax: 
Estimated total taxpayers in Bristol Bay in 1958 (fishermen and 
CRUEIGYY “WORMOER 5 FF i a iss ie eee $22, 310. 00 
Estimated total taxpayers 1959: Set netters in age group and 
approximate cannery workers based on one cannery 


ODONREN he BBO ices oe erie hag i Reiter orem 1, 500. 00 
CP OLGIE Vet OE PC OR Cs ii i es Se 20, 810. 00 
Crea ih nt et ee ets Beg ee 271, 138. 75 


1 See estimated return. 


Estimated return: Bristol Bay, estimated tam for 1959, using 1958 average price 


] 

Raw fish value, 
50 percent of the 
average wholesale 

Cases price (see sec. 1a, 


Salmon Cans | packed} ch. 82,SLA, 1949) |Rateof| Tax due 
tax 
Per Total 
case 


Pounds Percent 
Red or Sockeye (25 percent of 1958 pack) -.-- 1 | 60,610 |$15.011 | $909, 816.71 6| $54, 2 


Pink (average of 1956-57)....--..------------ 1} 1,607) 9.418 15, 134. 73 6 
Chum or Keta (25 percent of 1957-58 aver- 
Gai cian cewdsdcdomsnduedecucsedindeewude 1| 7,383 | 7.539 55, 660. 44 6 3, 339. 63 
PORRD TOS GAG 6 ccsanatensdpdanpidiaeed cb anesebiadabeesiaaatades bipadanaaaeeeaersdaane 58, 836.71 


As stated before, no attempt has been made to determine possible 
loss of revenue from income tax, business license, cigarette ‘ax and 
motor fuel tax. These will be taken up and compiled. at a later date 
as information is not available on the limited time allowed for this 
testimony. 

If you will note the chart on the face of the testimony, the decline 
in Alaskan fisheries actually started in 1941 and since then has been 
steadily downward. The Japanese fisheries are only about 6 years 
old, so the blame for the loss of the Alaskan salmon cannot rest 
squarely in the Japanese hands. While I am saying this, I feel it is 
now the time to bring it clearly before the public that the mismanage- 
ment of our Federal fisheries has been abominable. 

The Federal Government has allowed the salmon resources of 
Alaska to be depleted. First by poor conservation methods, and sec- 
ond by knowingly allowing a Japanese fishery in an area that is 
known to contain the feeding and growing salmon schools originating 
in Bristol Bay and other points along the Alaskan coast. 

During the last 14 years the annual pack has been less than 5 mil- 
lion cases, while during the 16 preceding years it was consistently 
more than that. 

During the last 3 years the pack has been less than half the total for 
that 16-year period and the trend is still downward. We are taking 
into consideration the Japanese fisheries at sea. 

This abominable record has been made while the Federal Govern- 
ment held complete control over the fisheries. Alaskans were spe- 
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cifically excluded from participating in management or enforcement 
of conservation measures. 

Now that the fisheries are in the most deplorable condition, ar- 
rangements have been made to turn them over to the State. If events 
follow their normal course, Alaskans will have full responsibility in 
another year. 

The Federal Government has allowed the heritage to be dissipated 
and is about to hand over to the baby State the remnants of what 
should have been a handsome endowment. 

As trustee of this resource, which under American jurisprudence 
belongs to the State, the Federal Government has been guilty of 
wanton neglect. 

Why should the “trustee” be discharged without being held ac- 
countable for his stewardship? Why should he not be liable for his 
deficiency in this case the same as trustees are in other cases 4 

Alaska’s fisheries enriched the national economy with foods calcu- 
— to have been worth $3,730 million since the purchase from 

ussia. 

The Federal Government failed to spend adequate funds for a 
sensible and effective conservation program. It is estimated that the 
Federal Government spent less than 1 percent of the value of the fish 
pack on conservation. 

In recent years, the Federal expenditures, augmented by funds of 
the Territory and a private research institute, came to only 4 percent 
of the value of the pack. We have another figure that disputes this. 

By comparison, the State of Washington spent in conservation 17 
percent of the value of the total pack of the State of Washington. 

On this basis, Alaska, with a greater producing area, should have at 
least $13 million invested annually in salmon conservation instead of 
a mere $3 million as in the past. Alaska produces 80 percent of the 
total salmon catch; a recent survey showed that less than 8 percent 
of Government funds for research were being spent on Alaskan 
salmon. Contrast this with 80 percent of total salmon production. 

Last year’s pack of approximately 2,500,000 cases, worth some $80 
million, was the greatest producer of revenue that the State of Alaska 
had or the Territory of Alaska had at that time. Forests and mines 
only produced $50 million, yet hardly anything is being done for con- 
servation. 

The United States is a good Nation. It has a record of fulfilling 
its responsibilities in worldwide commitments. Congress should cer- 
tainly recognize its liability to Alaska for the failure of Federal fishery 
administration in its position as trustee of this resource. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you, Senator Logan. 

You pointed out by charts and tables that the State of Alaska will 
suffer a loss of tax revenue if Bristol Bay is closed. At the same 
time, the financial responsibility of the State of Alaska will be in- 
creased in that area, will it not, on account of the need to help the citi- 
zens there, so there will be a dual problem for the State other than in 
terms of human suffering ? 

Mr. Loean. Most certainly. 

Senator Bartierr. And your account understandably did not dwell 
upon the very considerable loss that would be suffered by the Federal 

overnment. 
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Mr. Logan. No, that will be taken up by another Senator, Senator 
Weise, following me. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Logan. What I would like to say, Senator Bartlett, is that we 
- are facing a very serious situation internationally. I believe that the 
State of Alaska will be more on the international front than any State 
in the 50 States because of our fisheries. We will very likely find our- 
selves embroiled in a situation similar to the Iceland condition of some 
2 years ago, where the Icelanders told us to get out of the country 
and take our Air Force with us, our two vital airfields in Iceland. 

Last night’s paper carried an article in which a Japanese lower 
court declared that it was unconstitutional according to the Japanese 
constitution that U.S. troops, bases, and equipment should be in Japan. 
You realize, of course, that Japan is our westward bulwark against 
communism. 

We have a class A shipyard over there that will take any of our 
military vessels; we have numerous airfields, air depots, and supply 
depots for the Air Force. We also have troops and troop supply 
depots. 

he only way that I see the situation can be cured and international 
harmony kept is by a four-power treaty, and the quicker we get to 
that four-power treaty the faster this situation is going to be resolved. 

Senator Barrierr. You don’t contend, then, that the Japanese are 
doing anything illegal under the treaty ? 

Mr. Loean. They are fishing strictly with the treaty, as I under- 
stand it, their treaty with the United States. Our observers out there 
have not found anything that will indicate the Japanese are exceeding 
their agreement with the United States in the treaty. 

Senator Barrierr. When you mentioned a four-party arrangement, 
I presume you raised the number from three to four because of the 
recent discovery of the presence of the Russian trawling fleet ? 

Mr. Locan. Naturally the Russians are going to have to be taken 
into that North Pacific treaty. If they are not, we are going to have 
chaos up there. 

The Japanese are not only taking our salmon; look at the opera- 
tion they had this year at the mouth of Kuskokwim River. They 
had a factory ship in there with half a dozen catcher vessels. These 
were draggers and they took better than 9,000 tons of fish. That is 
between Nunivak Island and Newenham. 

Senator Bartietrr. How far out from the coast do you think this 
is? 

Mr. Locan. I imagine they were right up against the 3-mile limit. 
They were observed from Cape Newenham. They were also ob- 
served from Goodnews Bay. 

The interesting thing about this fish flour, it was taken to Germany; 
it was fished for and packed under a contract with the German Gov- 
ernment, from my understanding. 

Senator Barrier. For the record, will you explain what fish flour 
is? 

Mr. Loan. Fish flour is a fish meal that is incorporated, in Europe, 
in numerous edible dishes such as I understand they make fish sticks 
out of. They incorporate it in bread, even. It is a high-protein diet 
factor. Of course, along with that they get oil and bone meal. 
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Senator Bartierr. Senator Logan, do you believe that the approach 
suggested by S. 502 and the other bills isan appropriate one? 

Mr. Logan. I am afraid of what is happening, the Japanese are 
not going to suffer any effects from it. They have gone into the Brit- 
ish market. They will find just as good a market in Great Britain 
and British possessions today as they would have with us. 

Senator Barrier. It has been suggested to me in recent conversa- 
tions in Washington on this subject that, in all probability, that would 
be entirely true in perhaps 3 or 4 years, maybe even 2 years, but not 
right now; that the markets other than the United States have not 
been sufficiently built up to accommodate their product. 

Let me ask you this question. From what you said, we would infer 
that the United States is in one way or another placing considerable 
money in Japan for many reasons and one of them is that we do re- 
gard the Japanese as a bulwark against communism. Do you think 
an approach of aid in lieu of fishing might be a reasonable or sensible 
one 

Mr. Logan. That is something that I am afraid I won’t have the 
information to answer. The Japanese salmon, as Mr. Anderson 
stated, are used mostly for bringing dollars into the country. Their 
pack, as far as I know, is sold on the commercial market; there is 
very little of it consumed at home. The Japanese tend to live more 
on the bottom fish. 

Senator Bartierr. So it isn’t a proposition of “fish or die.” 

Mr. Logan. No;I don’t think so. From what I know, the Japanese 
salmon fisheries are used entirely for bringing dollars into Japan. 

Senator Bartiterr. Have you heard, Senator Logan, that in the 
buildup in the last few years of the Russian fleet, which has been very 
fast, that they now have switched around from a nation importing fish 
to one that exports it? 

Mr. Locan. That is right. The Russians are in a position or will 
be in a position shortly to influence the world fish market. They have 
almost completely taken over the bulk fish, from what I understand, 
from the Scandinavians. 

Senator Barrierr. Have you any information as to whether the Rus- 
sians are likely to take salmon on the high seas ? 

Mr. Logan. I most certainly do. If they have the opportunity, 
they will. That is the reason I think the four-power treaty should be 
taken care of now before they get in there and cut off our Bristol Bay. 

Senator Barrierr. Perhaps it was Governor Wade that referred to 
this. You think this should be for all types of fish ? 

Mr. Logan. Of course. 

The treaty we would have would designate certain areas of fishing 
based entirely on the raising of those fish. In other words, if we are 
going to raise those fish, they are our natural ownership or they belong 
to us, why should we have them taken at sea by a foreign nation? It 
would be just as well then that we kill off our own fish and let them 
go somewhere else. We can’t do that. 

Senator Bartrietr. Do you think the Japanese might be unwilling 
to enter into any such arrangement on the grounds that they don’t 
have any fish left in any number? 

Mr. Locan. The Japanese salmon fisheries are fairly well developed 
for the area that they have to develop them in. In fact, they are far 
more developed than ours in given areas. 
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Senator Barrietr. Do you have any idea what type of conservation 
practices they follow in their home waters? 

Mr. Loean. As to the fishing regulations, no, but I have read con- 
siderable on their rearing operations. The pond rearing, their hatch- 
eries, and their artificial spawning beds, yes, I have read a great deal 
about that, but none on the spawing methods. 

They must practice strict conservation methods in their home waters, 
and utterly disregard them at sea. They are up against a moral prin- 
ciple. They know that they are taking fish that do not belong to 
them and that are being raised by a foreign country. They have got 
a very good reason to believe they can’t last there. 

Senator Barrierr. Have you ever heard that they have fished some 
Russian stocks of fish so vigorously that Russian streams, formerly 
most productive, do not now have a single fish ? 

Mr. Locan. To my memory, that was occurring in the Sea of 
Okhotsk in 1930, 1931, and 1932. The Russians were bitterly protest- 
ing the Japanese fishing in the Sea of Okhotsk at that time, and 
why I know this is that the Russians were hiring Americans to go 
into the peninsula country and the Sea of Okhotsk country and 
establish Russian canneries. 

One of these men I knew very well. He was an employee of the 
American Canadian Co., an expert mechanic. He told me the Rus- 
sians bitterly protested the Japanese fishing, and the Japanese were 
literally killing off the runs in that area. But the Japanese at that 
time were top dog in the Pacific, and the Russians had not developed 
their Asiatic coast or their Siberian coast in the way of shipyards, 
military installations, and so on and so forth. The Japanese were in 
Manchuria at that time, right up against the Russian border, and the 
were a much stronger military power than the Russians were; and, 
too, the Russians were in general disfavor at that time with every- 
body. So they were isolated in their protests. But the Japanese were 
fishing right up against their beaches. 

Senator Barrierr. Senator Logan, what if your proposal for a 
treaty were to be presented to the State Department—as it will be, and 
I assure you of that—and what if the State Department showed lack 
of interest, as might be the case, and refused to enter into any conversa- 
tions with any of the other nations; then do you think that we would 
be entitled to go so far as to exact economic reprisals as suggested in 
this proposed legislation ? 

Mr. Locan. Well, Senator Bartlett, how far can we go with exacting 
economic reprisals and still keep Japan as our westward bulwark? 
How far can we go and still have the Japanese leave our military ship- 
yards, military airfields, military bases in Japan? Where is the line 
of national pride in Japan going to tip over and go violently anti- 
American? It is a very tough situation. 

Senator Bartterr. I agree with you that it is tough, but I think 
that we will all agree that in their own interest as well as ours they 
should refrain from taking these fish on the high seas if for no other 
reason that there will be no fish from them to take in a few years. 

Mr. Logan. That is very true. There will be no fish for us. We 
may find that the Bristol Bay fisheries in the next 3 years is gone, and 
when you destroy a race of fish you have destroyed something that took 
countless thousands of years to build up and you can’t rephias it ina 
man’s lifetime. 
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Senator Bartierr. I would think, from looking over the past pack 
records and hearing you state the tax losses we are about to suffer 
now, that if, on the other hand, this fishery were not only preserved 
but built up to its former greatness, then the State would have a very 
important source of income forever from that area. 

Mr. Locan. We would have an income from our fisheries. Say that 
our fishery was brought up to 6 million cases—and we can bring them 
back to that—we would have a State income comparable to the State 
of Oregon’s, as close as I can come to it. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much, Senator Logan, for a 
very useful statement. 

Senator Weise? 

Make yourself comfortable, Senator. We are glad to have you here, 
and we will be most interested to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACK E. WEISE, SENATOR, FIRST STATE 
LEGISLATURE, STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Weiss. Senator Bartlett, I have two briefs prepared, one on 
the welfare of the area which I believe is most important if we have 
to pick up the check on this international clambake we are going to 
have in the bay; and I also have a small brief on the airline which 
shows the loss of revenue following the closure of the bay. Rather 
than put them together as two different subjects, I made up two briefs, 
but I wold like to cover them at the same time I am in the chair. 

Senate’ Bartiert. Very good. 

Mr. Werse. Senator Bartlett, I believe I will take up the airline 
brief first. It covers the revenue that will be lost to the State due to 
the closure of the bay and will directly involve the local carriers and 
also the Federal Government. 

I am Jack Weise, Alaska State Senator. I represent Senate Dis- 
trict K, Electoral Districts 15 and 16, comprising the Bristol Bay and 
lower Kuskokwim areas. I was born in Alaska and have resided at 
Bethel, in the Kuskokwim area for over 10 years. I am station man- 
ager for Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc. 

The indirect loss to the State of Alaska in proportion to the direct 
earnings of the scheduled airline industries due to closure of the 
Bristol Bay area to commercial fishing during the coming season 1959 
is as follows: I might state these are only the Alaskan carriers in- 
volved as I did not get an answer back from Pan American or North- 
west, so these figures are very conservative. 








Passenger Tax 
revenue 
REINO Lica inh c ainssnbaacecnakécuimaciouscceusemmisebechecsaecanee $90, 000 $9, 014 
Ne ds Wanna mace pneb nema geneue aad kmaadl 474, 859 27, 845 
Eee APOEEINOE ATTEND, SIND bk 5s cvcddccebodcddindednanscdccaccnceubors 65, 4, 000 
I iS Ride i eee eehacnGehnnnenmenondes saben neeeens 1,000 109 
tei Soe eal nas stinkin hainbiadeee bok bem anan te hieyad 630, 999 40, 959 
inne adn eneeeaeinnh snp eharaeeennamaniamaceast 40, 000 3, 000 





Loss of total revenues in the amount of $630,999 will directly affect 
the economic operation of the scheduled air carriers, which could 
have direct implications on the Federal subsidies granted these car- 
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riers. The Federal passenger transportation tax in the amount of 
$40,959 will be a direct loss to the Federal Government in earned tax 
revenue. 

This does not include an estimate of $40,000 in earned revenue and 
$3,000 in tax revenue that will be lost by the pilot owners and non- 
scheduled operators. Complete information is not available on these 
air taxi operators, but your witness feels these figures, at the least, 
are conservative. 

Copies of correspondence from the scheduled air carriers are at- 
tached to support the above figures. And we have verifax copies of 
all the letters. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, that will be very useful. 

Mr. Wetse. I believe that is just a brief on figures. If you have no 
questions I will go on with the closure of the bay and the effect of 
welfare. 

Senator Bartierr. One question only. 

PNA has the bulk of the business and that is because some of these 
people are flown from the States? 

r. Weisz. That is correct, the breakdown on the chart which they 
supplied with their letter showed that their international fares was 
$265,000 for 1957, which they estimate will be approximately the same 
amount for this year; and then your domestic fares were about the 
same, they are $209,000. So it is about half and half. 

Senator Barttett. I am a little bit surprised though, that you made 
no reference to the fact that of all these carriers Northern Consoli- 
dated Airlines is the only jet operator. 

Mr. Wetse. In the brief, Senator, I have the same preamble which 
I will go through and I have numerous villages listed of which you 
have a record, if it is satisfactory with you we could leave them for 
at record but I will give you the totals of some villages, if that will 

ne. 

Senator Bartierr. Fine. 

Mr. Weisz. The preamble is the same. I am Jack Weise, Alaska 
State Senator, and I work for Northern Consolidated Airlines. 

It is my belief that the proposed closure of the Bristol Bay area to 
commercial fishing during the coming 1959 season will create a great 
hardship on an area that is economically sound. In order that this 
sound economy should not be disturbed, it is requested : 

1. That the Bristol Bay area be opened to resident fishermen only, 
and that local residents and native workers from the neighboring areas 
be given all priority so that if a limited cannery operation is per- 
mitted and/or feasible, the economy of the area will not be impaired. 

2. That if preservation and rehabilitation of the North Pacific, 
Bristol Bay and Bering Sea fisheries can only be accomplished by 
closure of this area, then, in international and national interests, this 
area be declared a disaster area and a program of public works or 
otherwise be immediately implemented so that the economy of this 
area can be preserved. 

3. That if Bristol Bay area cannot be opened for limited fivhing 
for local residents, and if public works programs cannot be instituted 
to the finality that the economy of this area be not maintained, then 
a program of public welfare and other allied programs be instituted 
so that financial aid and supplementary foodstuffs be supplied to 
alleviate suffering and hunger in the affected areas. 
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The Bristol Bay area under normal fishing conditions is econom- 
ically sound, as an examination of a welfare chart of the State of 
Alaska will ‘clearly show. There is no question but that complete 
closure of the Bristol Bay district would have a disastrous effect upon 
the economy of the villages in both the Bristol Bay and lower Kusko- 
kwim areas. The native people would be deprived of jobs in can- 
neries and fishing, and the income therefrom. Undoubtedly, some 
of the Bristol Bay operators would have a difficult time resuming 
operations next year if deprived of the economy from this year’s 
operation. 

The canneries contacted advised that during the 1958 season they 
hired and made payments to natives as follows: 











Natives employed in canneries and shore operations__________-_._---__- 534 
Natives Gmplovyea in isning operations. ....._. .-- ne oc enl 811 
We Ae cee nnee ee atee eben édocuwec sau Sieg 1, 345 
7 ees 2ehd to mative CANNCTY WOPKCTS.c << ose se stk cecccowews!s $590, 129 
ON 0 ARO LOE EIB sik Sirk oc knn ee cenee ne seeceeeuwns 1, 818, 045 
I ee Se ee gen ah ee ees bate 2, 408, 174 


My comments are as follows: 

Commercial fishing in this area is the basic income-producing indus- 
try for the majority of the native residents. Heavy construction has 
contributed but little in the Bristol Bay area. As a consequence, the 
majority of native skills that have been developed over the past years 
apply to the fishing industry. In but few instances will these skills 
have any application in other industries, if such existed. 

Experience and observation by most, of us who come in close contact 
with the native people clearly indicate the loss of the older skills of 
hunting and trapping, particularly among the present younger gen- 
eration. Dependence upon the Bristol Bay season as the cash crop of 
the year has placed increasingly less dependence upon trapping skills, 
therefore, trapping cannot be considered even as a supplemental 
source of income. 

Trapping for cash income is at its very best a marginal means of 
subsistence. Even this requires cash or credit before. the head of a 
family can leave his domicile. Certainly, if canneries do not operate, 
the stores will not advance merchandise or credit as has been done in 
the past. There will be no supplemental income during the fall of 
1959 through the spring of 1960. 

Undoubtedly, the impact of a complete closure poses a tragic prob- 
lem for the approximately 3,000 native people in the immediate Bris- 
tol Bay region. Fora people who have been directing their energies 
on a one-way street of learning, this will require a complete reorienta- 
tion of their way of thinking. 

Closure will leave little in the way of income sources and certainly 
the State and Bureau of Indian Affairs will be faced with welfare 
services for many nonemergent cases. Our present standards for 
assistance for employables will need substantial readjustment if the 
State is to assume the load which will surely be ours upon complete 
closure. 

The U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs welfare 
records show the following grants for general assistance in the Bris- 
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tol Bay area during the period from March 1, 1958, through February 
98, 1959: 




















House- | Persons | Amount | House- | Persons | Amount 

holds | holds 
Aleknagik.........- 10 42 $2, 855 |} New Stuyahok.___- 1 1 $480 
Branch River------ 2 3 278 || Newwhalen__-_-__-_- 2 3 330 
CE cicaacanxe ’ 6 12 2, 550 Nondalton____-_--- 8 30 3, 731 
Clark’s Point_----- 4 4 1,115 || Pedro Bay-.......- 2 6 460 
Dillingham -------- 10 36 3, 663 || Perryville_...._.-.- 3 5 2, 340 
[re 4 4 1,064 || Sandpoint____.__.__ 2 2 340 
I isinnceccenws z 35 2,185 || South Naknek-__-_-_- 8 25 4, 139 
Kakhonak..-.--...-- 2 3 420 |) ‘Tosiek:.......2-2..2 6 12 1, 740 
Kobhanek.- --.--.-- 1 1 40 || Wood River--_----- 1 1 820 
Lovelock.........-. 3 10 1, 660 —— 
Manokotak..------- 3 4 710 Teh. .cnusce 87 241 31, 545 
PRN aecsncuEcaxs 2 2 625 





The total for the entire State for this same period was $606,456. 

Percentagewise, the Bristol Bay welfare grants were 5.2 percent of 
the total assistance for the State. 

The Alaska Department of Welfare records list the following wel- 
fare cases reported on the Bristol Bay area on a 12-month period, 
beginning March 1, 1958, through February 28, 1959: 


Kvichak, Bristol Bay, and Iliamna districts 












Cases Yearly Includes 
amount 
OG. pce eaknemacs scaneebetungdndiacnediedanpueadaaeeae 6 $5, 388 | 11 children. 
DON a 2s ccna endingunsnwnanaeeGaldsahepaues spieecedaeensce 3 , 680 | 10 children. 
I axa nticswdawedenwaduwakGecdgdumamedauds aceaxedeed cael 1 1,800 | 4 children. 
Pilot Pomt............ 1 228 | OAA only. 
Ugashik--.- PRUE A ccna ce 
Aleknagik- - -- 6 7,796 | 14 children. 
CE Pita iad sdb sein s505dsdecdatudunssbaseddueneenga 4 9, 360 | 20 children. 
EINE is ob ccaninxsadaccduveurctéusasndunasaniansamacated 17 17, 136 | 24 children. 
MOR. Khe eos oaks baba bei bec ash ne duacsabccnadebacuuwes 7 3, 576 | 4 children. 
NN nad ania aoe odie tl cuupe diana apaneee ae ane NE Iiexaeck tae 
ON Sagi i das ss cdutkdeawacedddubedgasccuceeteend sadam 1 720 | 1 child. 
I oh etn aan cca ccpenueeenessendbloens satiate ant 1 6cO 
TENGE PR OMONS Ss cc mendeccusdbadsarchanGaanansacenagnnatendd NE hes cns toe 
ORs Cb 5 SILL bade ie aiccaeseldkascetnanbnsehaadeabendl 6 8, 880 | 18 children. 
EN le gnc nacn ninnb cho pacedensnnaeonn nd aanayeiwecnpewuneut IN bade cannes 
ME Feta h ocd aawies dsb emcknaterdaWenscn tiddatwdcueadeae 2 2,520 | 5 children. 
Kokhonak----.- 5 3,612 | 3 children. 
Newwhalen-.-- 1 540 | OAA only. 
Nondalton_--- il 9,576 | 11 children, 
RG onsen kananicaantenbanaseoukceneretnupeasteucad i 1,080 | 2 children. 
Wile We esas kon d atten cits eats esd sbeeee Wipes. ess 
inoip wn canna snadeukssiclicdeschconcasudakbasneecdausa 73 77, 292 | 127. 








The total cost of the Alaska Department of Welfare program in 


the Bristol Bay area for 1 year, $77,292. 


The total amount expended by the Alaska Department of Welfare 
for the entire State of Alaska for the same period was $2,640,537. 

Dollarwise, to carry out the welfare program in the Bristol Bay 
area the cost is only 2.93 percent of the overall cost of the entire State 


program. 


These figures, I am sure, will substantiate the fact that the Bristol 


Bay area under normal conditions is economically sound. The closure 
of the Bristol Bay fisheries for the coming fishing season of 1959 will 
have a disastrous impact on the native people of this area, including 
the native population from the lower Kuskokwim River basin. 


41695—59——-4 
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The area field representative at Bethel has furnished the following 


information regarding employment in the Bristol Bay canneries at 
various villages in the Bethel area: 


Canneries Commercial fishing 


Num- | Approxi- | Num- | Approxi- 
er mate r mate 
people wages people wages 





I ie co. ai aeuine cane Ge piensa da icanntiaaeiiattonckenaansee 2 
a a ae oaaasinl oc RA en 14 $4, 435 8 6, 170 
I pe ee i mane elas wa ewbabsuaeaabneakekn 5 BOO Wwésnnecthenckameuacs 
Distt hid kinkthecnGadcnninahinescaaanbpnahick west eedaaab meen 8 GIONS lecécscaclaccctowmacin 
I a a a a le EE a 13 8, 800 10 11, 400 

I 6 iain eect hee bpkalipee eae eee ese 37 20, 000 4 
a ee clctniasd nisaddnmaeCauiaalececacknniums 24 UG Ns conccnalwccunddmanes 
NS Seer ae es os cued aaaanunnacanauamnasnanee 18 BEE icknntecclashanesanuue 
nici encbaneneknechncdbaniaknadiepadsneecugaonaniwne 4 2, 500 1 4, 000 
Ls dacs ddetbedgabishcundbbbduc'sagcicbanbebt 20 SUE HL cnt bactbbeunece 
nn oe nae etaaane aap Sew nes 10 6, 000 24 6, 000 
RI Actin tinctnce ded ibaathhinenteabbnkbabthenddisomeks 7 Spe Noacdeteulessodcluduse 
i a a aiee eat ee caat na aA 16 DELL a cascnalbanenwhkwassee 
EE. sin cungsncanauacsndeenchneaddekendednensacacsen 15 MOE fsa ccncndina<oseeauno 
ND 551.2 th baceinbcccbabsgebbibntsbdudeiinddpinnudasddsadddbhulpeueuducs es 10 2, 000 

Tc cnn cubdcaer baukne ant denbadansgucapbachniianwcnie 25 31, 800 1 7 

NT Ss 1 a ko disenteniatnvmdccnnlnkincscthsdiniedbrascts okediGomuch bal 25 3, 400 1| Unknown 
PR Aa « sanuncnndimanp iden daieianddabnninenhnkasokebeense 16 BE ocd cuabaicacemosens 
PO cnt Aictndandckkdecatalduibatincnnddnedaseascuussebenean 8 GA ann cadblacsvncuwakon 
SORT nn issih ated Betts Tact mel aniston Ae laa 265 167, 935 61 36, 770 


1 Represents 50 percent of village income. 


This represents a loss of $204,705 in total earnings that will have 
to be supplemented in this area. 

Senator Bartierr. What is that figure again ? 

Mr. Wetse. $204,705. 

The BIA social worker in Anchorage, who also has charge of wel- 
fare in the Bristol Bay area, estimates the additional need in that 
area would be $662,400. This covers only minimum assistance. 

This means the welfare needs of this area and the Kuskokwim Basin 
area must be raised in the sum of $867,105. 

My conclusion: Loss of such enormous income, and the great in- 
crease in either welfare dollars or supplemental public works pro- 
gram, points further to the drastic need for immediate help in the 
areas affected. 

This sorry result of an ill-advised and executed treaty points to 
the necessity of steps being taken immediately to remove the basic 
cause of the depletion of our fisheries resources. Damages to our res- 
idents’ economy can only be restored by: 

1. That the Bristol Bay area be opened to resident fishermen only, 
and that local residents and native workers from the neighboring areas 
be given all priority so that if a limited canner operation is permitted 
and/or feasible, the economy of the area will not be impaired. 

2. That if preservation and rehabilitation of the North Pacific, 
Bristol Bay, and Bering Sea fisheries can only be accomplished by 
closure of this area, then, in international and national interests, this 
area be declared a disaster area and a program of public works or 
otherwise be immeditely implemented so that the economy of this area 
can be preserved. 

And bit, which I hope is not necessary : 
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3. That if the Bristol Bay area cannot be opened for limited fishing 
for local residents, and if public works programs cannot be instituted 
to the finality that the economy of this area be not maintained—— 

Senator Bartiertr. Senator, it has been suggested to me and I would 
like to check these figures with you, that there are perhaps 500 Bristol 
Bay residents who would not need help, who for one reason or another 
will be able to get along on their own, and that 2,200 residents living 
in the bay area will be in absolute need of help, and that 1,650 indi- 
viduals living elsewhere in Alaska who have depended upon employ- 
ment in the canneries and in fishing will likewise be in need of 
assistance. 

Have you any means of informing me whether these figures are 
approximately correct ? 

Mr. Weiser. I think those figures are. My estimate I know was 
conservative because in going through the information that I was 
able to obtain both the Welfare Department and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs I did notice small figures which I felt were a little 
on the light side due to the fact that I had contacted people or a 
number of people from certain villages, so I believe that those 
figures there are fair or at least conservative. 

Senator Barrierr. I met on Monday morning in Mig stig, 0 
with the Associate Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Rex Lee, 
and several members of his staff and he stated then that as reports 
continued to be collected they constantly have to be revised upward 
in Sr of the possibility that relief may have to be fur- 
nished. 

Mr. Wetse. Yes; well, you understand that my brief here was on 
strictly the natives in the bay that would be involved and then you 
will have the other families and other people that are down there, so 
this is a very conservative figure against the figures that you will 
most likely come up with for total relief. 

Then a program of public welfare and other allied programs should 
be instituted so that financial aid and supplementary foodstuffs may 
be supplied to alleviate suffering and hunger in the affected areas. 

(The above-mentioned letters are as follows :) 


ALASKA AIRLINES, 
Seattle, Wash., March 24, 1959. 
Hon. JAcK E. WEISE, 
State of Alaska Senate, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


DEAR JACK: Pursuant to your request of March 20, 1959, we are submitting 
the information on the Bristol Bay operations for the past 5 years. 

The only operations we have had during this period were full planeload 
charters from Oakland and Seattle to King Salmon and return. 

The number of passengers shown is the number that we carried on a one-way 
charter. Therefore, if you wish to build this figure up you could double it on 
the ground that this was the number carried into King Salmon and the same 
number was carried out. 

The revenue shown is for the round-trip charter. 


SN a aaa Sa a a 112 112 168 224 168 
MIN, 6.66 SounGwansaasudescacswouuiad $24, 900 $24, 900 $30, 595 $45, 070 $30, 595 
bd cen aaemen nce DOS AGAGRanetoa aap nea $2, 490 $2, 490 $3, 059 $4, 507 $3, 059 
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It is estimated that the revenue loss for 1959 will be at least equal to that 
experienced in 1957. 
We wish you every success in the forthcoming hearings, and if there is any 
further information you may desire, please do not hesitate to call on us. 
Very truly yours, 


HIGH SEAS SALMON CONSERVATION 


H. W. Bierps, Assistant to the President. 


PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES, INC., 
Seattle Wash., March 26, 1959. 
Hon. JAcK E. WEISE, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

DEAR MR. WEISE: In response to your request as outlined in your letter of 
March 20, 1959, Pacific Northern Airlines submits the attached analysis for the 
years 1954 through 1958. Certain of the dollar revenue figures were constructed 
on the basis of our best judgment. We feel that the attached schedule reflects 
a close estimate of the revenues attributable to the Bristol Bay closure. We 
have taken the liberty of adding cargo and mail revenues to your request since 
they are as directly attributable to fishing activities as the passengers carried. 

Due to the recent fare increases granted by the Civil Aeronautics Board, it 
would be our opinion that the loss of revenues to Pacific Northern Airlines for 
1959 comparable to the schedule attached which would be attributable to the 
fishing industry activity, would exceed $500,000. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. HAMACK, 
Director of Research and Planning. 


(The chart is as follows :) 


PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES, INC 


Historical record of traffic and revenues, Bristol Bay area, 1954 to 1958 


Item 1954 1955 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


(1) Number of passengers to and from 

















Bristol Bay, international _ __-...---- 1, 598 1, 888 1, 676 2, 554 1, 895 

(2) Number of passengers to and from 
Bristol Bay, domestic. -_....-....--. 2, 315 3, 361 4, 415 5, 042 5, 673 
(3) Amount of fares collected, international] $166,192 | $196,352 | $174,304 | $265,616 | $197, 080 
(4) Amount of tax collected, international. 16, 619 19, 635 17, 480 6, 921 5, 325 
(5) Amount of fares collected, domestic_--- 96, 073 139, 482 183, 222 209, 243 235, 430 
(6) Amount of tax collected, domestic--_-- 9, 607 13, 948 18, 322 20, 924 23, 543 
288, 491 369, 417 393, 278 502, 704 461, 378 
Net amount after allowance for discounts: ray eo i 9 
Military and Government travel, etc.. 259, 642 332, 475 353, 950 452, 434 415, 240 
ea 98, 863 107, 405 129, 253 137, 397 151, 127 
AGE GREED TOVOMD. .. nsec cece cciccccce 38, 424 51, 133 59, 897 68, 575 76, 278 
Total Bristol Bay traffic_....-....--. 396, 929 491, 013 543, 100 658, 406 642, 645 

75 percent applicable to fishing in- 
SE esectencongnippecconsyanennn 297, 697 368, 260 414, 825 493, 805 481, 984 


NORTHERN CONSOLIDATED AIRLINES, INC., 
Alaska, March 80, 1959. 
Senator Jack EB. WEISE, 
State Senate, Juneau, Alaska. 
Deak JacK: Reference is made to your letter dated March 20 and the follow- 
ing are figures you requested : 


NCA Bristol Bay statistics 


1956 : 
I In ee eee 3, 307 
ren. CU eee eusemiicameniaian 707 
a eal ee ET ESS LE aan ee $135, 000 
NI a a $18, 000 


Saisie denicnattnaiiigunntpiannes-ctgebenin cuancnelnanienniminiininnenamasanianianict $14, 400 
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NCA Bristol Bay statistics—Continued 


1957 : 
Passengers. sene@ailee ao ica a eee ree 3, 632 
Passengers, charter... 2. ne eesepek are 908 
Heventie, achedtled= 6 c5 2 ee eee $152, 000 
BRC GRNEI CRC a a $22, 700 
SU RS ea a epee ce ea $16, 300 

1958 : 
WSR NEO i CMC OO 4, 270 
ORR ACES URS U Ni 389 
TRG V GHG: SENG CNG oe $178, 000 
TRGVGMUO, CHONCT 655i ee eee ee $9, 700 
FOU Naa She a Se ee $18, 300 


Included in these figures are the native charters from Bethel and the natives 
that travel schedule from Bethel and Tununak into Bristol Bay. This will mean 
a substantial loss of earnings to these people if Bristol Bay is closed this year. 

Total estimate amount of revenue, passengers, and cargo loss to NCA through 
closure 1959, $65,000 ; tax, $4,000 (no tax on cargo). 

Yours very truly, 
LUTHER P. Fritz, 
General Sales Manager. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, March $1, 1959. 
Senator Jack E. WEISE, 


State Senate, Juneau: 


Reurlet March 20 classification of Bristol Bay information not maintained 
within our record system. My estimate as follows is best I can do subsection: 
(1) none; (2) 50-60 round trip; (3) none; (4) none; (5) $1,000 per year; (6) 
10 percent; (7) $1,000 for 1959. 

CaRL D. LINDEN, 
Ellis Air Lines. 


STATE OF ALASKA, 
SENATE, First LEGISLATURE, 
Juneau, Alaska, March 20, 1959. 

Due to the closure of Bristol Bay to commercial fishing during the coming 
1959 season, special hearings by the U.S. Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will be held in Juneau, Alaska, April 1 and 2, 1959. 

In order to compile factual argument for presentation at the hearings sched- 
uled for April 1 and 2, it is necessary that we have actual figures available. 
I should like to receive as soon as possible the following information that you 
must have in your fiscal statistics for the last 5 years. These figures should 
enable the committee to present facts on a fair yearly average. 

(1) The number of passengers hauled each year on an international basis 
to and from the Bristol Bay area. 

(2) The number of passengers hauled each year on a domestic basis to and 
from the Bristol Bay area. 

(3) The amount of fares collected in U.S. currency in subsection (1). 

(4) The amount of passenger transportation tax collected in U.S. currency in 
subsection (1). 

(5) The amount of fares collected in U.S. currency in subsection (2). 

(6) The amount of passenger transportation tax collected in U.S. currency 
in subsection (2). 

(7) Your estimate of the total amount of earned revenue (passenger and 
eargo) and tax (passenger and cargo) that will be lost this season by the 
closure of Bristol Bay. 

Your assistance and prompt attention in forwarding this information will 
be greatly appreciated as I wish to present the airlines’ loss of revenue during 
the hearings on April 1 through April 2. 

Sincerely yours, 
GovERNOR’S SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
Bristot BAy DISTRESS AREA, 
By Jack BH. WEISE, 
Senator, Subcommittee Member. 
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REEVE ALEUTIAN AIRWAYS, INC., 
Anchorage, Alaska, March 24, 1959. 
Senator Jack E. WEIsE, 
State of Alaska Senate, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


DeaR JAcK: Reference is your inquiry of March 20 requesting financial sta- 
tistics on our airline traffic between Anchorage and Bristol Bay. 

We are unable to provide you with any Bristol Bay traffic statistics as the 
first point to the westward that we have been serving is Port Heiden for the 
reason that up to recently we have had a restriction in our certificate that 
prohibits traffic between Anchorage and King Salmon. Consequently we have 
no carriage to report in this category. 

This restriction was recently lifted, however, and we will be deprived of 
considerable revenue into King Salmon as a result of the closure of Bristol 
Bay. This hardship will exist even though we never served this point pre- 
viously for the reason that we seriously need this added revenue to combat the 
ever-rising cost of our air carrier operations. 

I am extremely sympathetic with the hardships that may be caused by this 
closure to the residents of this area and strongly endorse at least a limited fish- 
ing season in accordance with necessary conservation requirements as well as 
any bill to prohibit the export of salmon caught in the area of the 175th meridian, 
East, I believe. As you will recall in 1952 when I was a candidate for Delegate 
to Congress I was a strong proponent of the evil that this fishing would eventu- 
ally cause to our local fishermen. I still feel very strongly in this respect and 
regret the situation that was never really appreciated until the past year or two 
after the well had run dry. 

In any event that is all water under the bridge and no one man is to blame— 
let’s get every big gun going that we can to build up the run again. Don’t 
hesitate to call on me for any support you may need. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. REEVE, 
President. 


WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, March 28, 1959. 
Senator Jack E. WEISE, 
State Senate, 
Juneau, Alaska, 

Dear Srr: In answer to your letter of March 20 requesting certain informa- 
tion pertaining to Bristol Bay traffic, I would state that our company has not 
rendered service to this area in recent years. Accordingly, the questions asked 
would be inapplicable in our case. 

Yours truly, 
SregurD WIEN, President. 


ALASKA COASTAL AIRLINES, 
Juneau, Alaska, March 25, 1959. 
Senator JAck E. WEISE, 
State Senate, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

DEAR SENATOR WEISE: Alaska Coastal Airlines would not be affected by the 
closure of Bristol Bay to commercial fishing since our operations are confined 
to southeastern Alaska. 

If this office can be of any assistance to you or your committee, in any other 
possible way, do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Very truly yours, 
FLoyp GUERTIN, 
General Office and Traffic Manager. 


Senator Bartrierr. Thank you very much, Senator, for an excellent 
presentation. It was very informative. 

Let’s take a 5-minute recess. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

Senator Bartietrr. The committee will be in order. 
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Mr. Berggren, we are glad to have you with us and we would be 
pleased to hear from you because we know you are an oldtime fisher- 
man of the bay and have for years had a deep interest in all the prob- 
lems relating to the fishery and to the people of the area. 


STATEMENT OF GUNNAR BERGGREN, FISHERMAN, NAKNEK, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Brreeren. Senator Bartlett, I would like to read this short 
brief. First I am not very good on writing but it is just one page 
then I will leave it with you. I also have some pictures of net marked 
fish. You have seen them before. 

Senator Barrierr. Can we have these ? 

Mr. Beracren. Yes, you can have these. 

I would like, however, since I am not too good a writer to elaborate 
somewhat after I get through reading my written statement. 

Senator Barrierr. You go ahead and do it any way you want to. 

Mr. Breracren. My name is Gunnar Berggren, resident of Bristol 
Bay since 1936. 

I have been fishing red salmon continuously since 1928. I am 
going to lose my 3lst fishing season this summer; Bristol Bay is 
closed due to overfishing by the Japanese on the high seas. 

Bristol Bay has been the richest red salmon area in the world, but 
it is declining so fast that it was ordered closed for 1959 so as to save 
the red salmon from complete destruction. 

The first year of Japanese high seas fishing after the war was 1952. 
They caught about 800,000 red salmon that year in the Aleutian 
Island area from then on its increased every year until in 1957 they 
caught 20 million red salmon, also in the Aleutian Island area. In 
1958 the salmon catch was quoted in metric tons; 85,169 tons. After 
the Japanese high sea fishing got into full operation, the quota of 
fishing boats got smaller in Bristol Bay, also the fishing time was cut 
down in order to save enough salmon for escapement. In 1956 we 
fished 3 days a week; in 1957 and 1958 we fished only 2 days a week 
and this year the bay is closed. 

How are the people of Bristol Bay going to live? There are over 
3,000 families in the area besides all the Eskimo cannery workers from 
Kuskokwim. 

Our biologists have definite proof that the Japanese are catching 
our fish and for further proof we have net-marked fish which we 
never had before the Japanese started their high seas fishing. In 
1957 about 20 percent of the fish that came in after July 10 were net 
marked. That is according to actual figures. The net mark the fish 
received is from a smaller mesh net than we are using. I am enclos- 
ing a snapshot of a net-marked fish. You cannot regulate a salmon 
fishery so long as high seas fishing is allowed, so I would suggest 
since it is Russian and North American salmon intermingling in the 
area where the Japanese are fishing, that Russia be invited as a full 
member of the North Pacific Fisheries Commission. This will take 
time, and time is running out for the Bristol Bay red salmon, so I 
believe economic pressure will have to be brought against Japan right 
now in order to save Bristol Bay. 
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I never did believe that the bill, introduced in the House and the 
Senate, stopping import of canned salmon, would be enough pressure. 
However, if you include raw and canned tuna you would be helping 
the American fishermen tremendously. There is one man I am sure 
could handle this situation beautifully and that is our Secretary of 
State. They drew up this treaty with the Japs and a few words from 
them and I think this could be settled. I understand they are not 
willing. 

Bristol Bay was declared a disaster area after a poor fishing season. 
What about this year, the most disastrous year of them all? I hope 
you will take action immediately one way or the other. I suppose 
you know that there are at this time over 50 Russian fishing vessels out 
in the Bering Sea which is one more reason why they should be in- 
vited in as a full member of the North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 

The figures in this brief regarding the Japanese fishing were taken 
from the magazine Pacific Fishermen. 

This is my written statement, but as I told you I would like to elabo- 
rate somewhat on something I did not mention. 

This last episode, those 50 Russian fishing vessels out there in the 
Bering Sea, I am glad that started before this hearing. 

The international fishing situation is becoming more complicated 
year by year. We have this one with the Japanese now, we had some 
incidents in Mexico and some tuna incidents in South America. We 
have the 3-mile, 4-mile fishing limit that is going to come up again as 
a result of this Russian Fleet out in the Bering Sea. The Japanese 
boats were out there last summer and made such a success of their 
fishing effort that in 1960 Japan figures they will have 2 more of the 
same type mother ships which will probably be accompanied by 75 or 
100 catching boats. I will tell you one idee, Senator Bartlett, if 
this first attempt of the Russians out in the Bering Sea is successful, 
and I am sure it will be, that is virgin fishing ground, you are going 
to have an enormous fishing effort in the Bering Sea. I subscribe to 
the Norwegian paper printed in Tacoma and I am following the 
news of the fishing off the coast of Norway. I was glad today to meet 
the representative from Norway, he verified what I was reading. All 
fishing nations are intensifying their fishing efforts tremendously and 
we know Russia is one of the foremost in this effort, and we know, 
as Russia has in everything else, she wants to excel. We are going 
to have a problem on our hands, that is an international problem. 

At the conference we had in Geneva with all fishing nations, we 
reached no solution, but I am just wondering, Senator Bartlett, if we 
shouldn’t have a Secretary of Fisheries to help fight the American 
fishermen’s problem, a man that can devote his entire energy and time 
to the American fisherman’s problem. Iam sure that in the future, we 
have got to look forward several years, the problem is going to in- 
crease. 

Secretary Seaton has been a good man so far for Alaskans. What 
did Secretary McKay ever give you in the way of fishing for Alas- 
kans? And I still say our Secretary of the Interior has too big a job 
to handle the international fishing problem. 

There is, I think, one more thing that our visitor just told me. I 
had not read about this, but the Russians now are going to start fish- 
ing herring on the deep sea on the North Atlantic. That is a new 
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experiment. All the other European nations have been catching her- 
ring on the Norwegian coast. So there will be problems everywhere. 

We had better be wide awake and I still say a Secretary of Fisheries 
is needed. 

Regarding getting Russia on the International Pacific Salmon Fish- 
eries Commission: We mentioned the seal treaty and I think that 
worked out fine and this might be a different proposition, but we have 
it from reliable sources that the Russians are just as badly hurt with 
their salmon in Siberia as we are in Bristol Bay. I can’t see why 
they shouldn’t be willing to protect it. 

I am of the opinion that, inasmuch as Russia has been sending a 
team of observers to the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission, they want to become a member of this group. It could be 
that with their intended fishing expeditions, such as now off our coast 
here in Alaska, that we should urge them to join. 

Finally, we might want to start fishing in the Bering Sea, in the 
future, and we might want them on the Commission in regards to our 
rights out there. 

That concludes what I had in mind regarding the main situation 
now existing in Bristol Bay. 

Senator Bartterr. You mentioned tuna and some other kind of 
fishing and I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Beracoren. I said shrimp, trouble with shrimp in Mexico. But 
in this bill of yours Jim Downey sent you a brief. He gave me a copy 
of it. He agrees with me on that and I think several others thought 
that tuna—we had too large an import, the tuna fleet has suffered 
something enormously, last year I understand is the first year they had 
a reasonable year. 

But don’t you see, Senator Bartlett, canned salmon alone won’t do 
it this time since the British opened their market wide open for im- 
port. They took better than half of the Japanese pack. I haven’t 
got the figures, I think you could get them elsewhere, but since the 
British market is wide open I am sure that she might be able to sell 
whatever she has left elsewhere providing she can stay there and fish. 

Senator Bartierr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Barrierr. On the record. 

Mr. Berggren, if there were no fishing possible in Bristol Bay, do 
you think that country has any other resources that could be devel- 
oped during the years ahead ? 

Mr. Bereeren. That might be away out in the future. I understand 
they discovered some iron ore, that is all we know about it. So far 
as oil, I think there is good possibilities for oil, but don’t you see, 
Senator Bartlett, oil is not going to employ toomany. There will be 
pumps and pipelines and in a short time, well, it will provide some 
employment but it won’t be enough to take care of the population. 

— Bartiett. Do you think those people would be willing to 
move ? 

Mr. Berecren. Do you mean the natives? 

Senator Bartiett. Yes, the natives. 

Mr. Beraeren. I will have to answer that the same as the man be- 
fore me, some of them might but you are going to have some others 
that are so attached to their part of the country that they won’t leave 
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it. They would stay there. I agree with one or two before me who 
said that some will not change their way of life. A few would go 
back to their old way of life. 

Senator Bartiterr. What kind of public works projects could be 
undertaken there, Gunnar? 

Mr. Berceren. I have heard something about this public works 
deal, also relief food. Let me tell you this, we had a relief food 
flown in there once, I was on a committee distributing this food. 
Well, that was a farce. 

Senator Barrierr. Why ? 

Mr. Berceren. It was three or four items mostly and the flour 
came in handy, but the natives had never used dry milk. They got 
vitamin tablets in bottles, and they weren’t used to that either; 1 
pound of butter per month. I will tell you, Senator Bartlett, it is 
hard to say what could be done in there because, after all, the Bristol 
Bay, a lot of people don’t realize that, the area of Bristol Bay is 
bigger than the State of Rhode Island, the villages are scattered. 
How in the world are you going to have public works in all those 
areas? If you had one big public work project I am sure that some 
of the families, the husbands and young people would move to the 
job like they do elsewhere, but there are women and old men fishing. 
There is another thing about the public work program. TI have one 
man in mind, he started up his own airline, he has about $60,000 into 
that line now and it isn’t all paid for. He is going to go completely 
broke this summer even if we have a public work program. That is 
only one example. 

There are a lot of small private enterprises in that area that have 
been built up over the years. You know yourself of a grocery store 
down there, that if he doesn’t have a customer for a whole year what 
would he do? It would be the same thing in that area. There is 
nothing in my mind that can take the place of fishing. 

Senator Bartierr. And you think the fish are going to disappear 
unless the Japanese quit fishing? 

Mr. Beraoren. Yes. 

Senator Bartiterr. Thank you, Mr. Berggren, very much. 

Mr. Beracren. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Is Mr. Moore here? 

Glad to see you, Mr. Moore. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF DENTON R. MOORE, MANAGER, BRISTOL BAY FISH 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, BRISTOL BAY, ALASKA 


Mr. Moors. My name is Denton Moore, I am manager of the Bristol 
Bay Fish Producers Association. I have lived in Bristol Bay since 
1947. 

T guess that is enough introduction. 

Now, I am going to talk here about some of the international aspects 
of this thing, and this brief I have here reads: 

Because of the vast scope of the pelagic salmon fishery problem 
and the international aspects of this problem wholly apart from the 
actual fishery, we believe that immediate and very thorough study 
should be given to creating a U.S. fishery policy which would erect 
standards of conduct and approach which would be consistent and 
would be realistic. 
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Specifically, such a policy should define the role of the Government 
in encouraging the development of new fishery areas and techniques 
through subsidized exploration or the creation of new processing 
facilities in areas where such facilities do not exist. An immediate 
application of this policy would place the American flag in our 
shallow coastal waters near Cape Newenham where now only the 
Japanese may be found. 

A thorough study of the market movements of foreign fishery pro- 
duce within the domestic U.S. market might well indicate that an 
embargo upon only one segment of this imported product would be 
only of limited value; but that an embargo placed upon all foreign 
fishery foodstuffs would have considerable value. In any case, this 
foreign produce should be adequately labeled and inspected. 

Finally, in the event that such an embargo should prove impractical 
or impossible for any reason, then it would seem wholly appropriate to 
use that our entire trade relationship with the encroaching nation 
should be reviewed. It is no secret that our national resources and 
riches are desperately needed by small manufacturing nations. Does 
it appear consistent that the United States should sell such materials 
for money earned out of salmon which have been stolen—knowingly 
stolen—from the State of Alaska? Or that we should continue trade 
agreements with nations which admittedly violate the spirit and 
intent if not the letter of treaty obligations? 

That is essentially my statement. 

I might amplify it in a sense. Last month, that is, about the 19th 
of March, the ninth circuit court of appeals decided that Bristol Bay, 
so far as our territorial waters are concerned, extends only 3 miles 
offshore. Now, it seems to us very possible that within a very short 
length of time the Russians will start participating in the gill net 
fishery. We are desperately afraid of it and we believe if they do 
they will content themselves to fishing rights off of Egegik, which 
would be in international waters. 

They may also fish off of Kodiak or off of Sitka, and if they decide 
it would be politically advantageous to them they might go down off 
the coast off Vancouver Island and get into the Fraser River fish. 

So, some of the former witnesses have testified along this same vein 
that what the United States needs is a comprehensive and continuing 
policy of fishery management, every nation in the world that has an 
important fishery where the fish play an important part in the econ- 
omy of that particular country place the fishery on a Cabinet status. 

In our case, too often we have seen the salmon and other fishery 
products sacrificed to political ends far removed from fish. It is 
very possible, for example, if the Russians start fishing in the Bristol 
Bay area they will do so in order to obtain political concessions, a 
high-level conference, or something of that nature. It is a form of 
blackmail, but they can make money doing it. 

Now, the treaty with Japan will expire or at least be up for renewal 
in just a few more years—I think it is 1963. Our best information now 
is that the Japanese do not intend to renew that treaty. If they do 
not and if we have failed in the intervening few years to arrive at some 
kind of a working agreement with the Japanese, and I am sure I don’t 
have any idea what that could be, I am afraid that we are going to 
see the end of our salmon resources. 
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Now, this bottom fishery of Cape Newenham, which I touched on 
here is a rich resource, it is a resource that we could turn to this year 
as American fishermen but we have no outlet for the produce. If we 
ge out and fish in that area there is no place where we can sell our 

sh. There are no market outlets available to us unless we chose to 
sell them to the Japanese. 

Senator Bartrierr. That might be a good idea. 

Mr. Moore. Well, that is one thought. I don’t know if we could 
compete with the Japanese trawlers or not. 

Mrs. Ryan. Is it not true, Mr. Moore, that both the Japanese and 
Russian ships are probably using types of gear that are outlawed to 
the Americans for bottom fishing? 

Mr. Moore. Well, Senator Ryan, I don’t know, frankly—I am not 
an outer trawl fisherman, I am not really very familiar with that type 
of fishery. One of the witnesses that will appear after me is a trawler 
fisherman, he can probably tell you more ce it. If they are using 
what they call a “tickler” which scratches up the bottom, then it is 
7 illegal appliance, but whether they are using that or not I don’t 

now. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Moore, if these objectives outlined by you 
in your opening statement could not be attained, would you or would 
you not think that S. 502 or one of the related bills is necessary at 
this time? 

Mr. Moore. I think it is a step in the right direction, Senator. The 
only problem which occurs to me is whether or not it goes far enough, 
but whether we can go any further I don’t know. 

Senator Bartiert. Let me explore for the purpose of the record the 
subject opened by Senator Logan. 

I take it that all of us who introduced these bills believe they are 
necessary, even if we deplore them, none of us, I imagine, like to 
engage in this sort of a legislative endeavor; we do so in this case 
because it seems absolutely essential and a minimum effort to protect 
the Alaska and American fishery. There is going to be opposition. 
We know that, you know that. If there weren’t there wouldn’t be any 
need to holding hearings here or anywhere else, just put the bill 
through Congress and the President would sign it into law. 

It will be said that the Japanese are abiding by all the contracts 
they entered into when they signed the treaty and it will be said that 
they went further in accommodating us than any sovereign nation 
before has done in history of the world when it drew back from our 
coastal area; and it will be said, as Senator Logan related, that Japan 
is a bulwark against communism and that this is an overriding con- 
sideration in our dealings with Japan; and it will be said that they lost 
many of their fishing grounds after World War IT, and they are fish- 
ing people, they have to fish; and it will be argued that disastrous as 
this is to several thousand Alaskans and disastrous as it may be to an 
important fishery, it’s small compared with the overall objectives of 
the U.S. foreign policy. I can almost hear some of these arguments 
being made now. 

What I would like from you would be a rebuttal to the contentions 
which will be made in those areas and perhaps others. 

Mr. Moore. Well, Senator Bartlett, it seems to me that we are 
involved here in a question of national integrity, and actually a 
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matter of national morality. If we are going to sacrifice an important 
segment and an important part of our economy on the altar—if we 
are going to be flowery—of political expediency in exchange for a 
gain which may or may not have lasting value such as this bastion 
against: communism, for example, then I am very much concerned 
because I don’t know where such a policy of policy could end. 

In support of Senate bill 502, I say that we are trying to define and 
protect a national resource which we in this generation have abso- 
lutely no right to give up. When I speak of morality and integrity 
I am thinking of the generations of children yet to come, because 
there is no question but that unless we can arrive at a reasonable and 
equitable understanding with these nations which are encroaching on 
this fishery so that we can preserve it, it is going to be lost. 

Senator Bartierr. Japan will very likely say to us, that we could 
have, had we chosen to do so, refused to enter into any treaty, we 
could have remained sovereign in every respect; we could have come 
up to within 3 miles of your coast ; we are abiding by all the covenants 
we entered into under. the terms of that treaty and your scientists 
thought that the line was far enough west and we agree; and your 
scientists now say that we are taking too many American-spawned 
fish; our scientists disagree. 

But, the Japanese could continue, and say that we haven’t violated 
the solemn compact in any sense at all, then what argument do you 
think we should use in reply to that, or perhaps you answered that 
already? ~ 

Mr. Moors. The Japanese, if they persist in this pelagic fishery, 
are going to destroy the red salmon. They have virtually destroyed 
many of the streams in Siberia. Unless we can arrive at a solution 
to this pelagic problem, and as an aside, let me mention an editorial 
which appeared in one of the Japanese English language newspapers 
on November 4, last, in which they referred to this treaty as “the 
treaty which was signed with a gun in our back.” They don’t like it, 
they have complained that the pelagic fishery was wasteful, that it was 
inefficient, and it is very costly to them. 

We have figures which indicate that the case cost of the raw prod- 
ucts to the Japanese is about $19 which is—that is the 48-pound case— 
which, in comparison with the Bristol Bay case, une be about $7 
higher than the price that our own producers are paying for their 
product, and they admit very readily that this pelagic fishery is un- 
manageable, so they offered an alternative suggestion which; dunks, 
was quite a novel one to me, that they be permitted to come into Bris- 
tol Bay and participate in the Bristol Bay fishing. 

Senator Bartietr. They are willing? 

Mr. Moorr. They were perfectly willing to do that. I think that 
when our State Department and our Interior Department took the 
position they took this year, the Japanese have interpreted that as 
weakness. They interpret this as appeasement. I anticipated at the 
hearings last winter that such a policy of appeasement would prob- 
ably invite the Russians into the picture, Whether it did or not, I 
don’t know, but I do know the Russians are in the picture. 

Senator Barttett. Is it your opinion that the Russians may fish for 
salmon ? 

Mr. Moorg. I think they are very likely to. 
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Senator Bartierr. What types of fish are they now taking, have 
you heard? 

Mr. Moors. They have two fleets, as we understand; one fleet is 
dragging for bottom fish and the newspaper accounts tell us that they 
are getting halibut. The other fleet apparently is north of Akutan 
somewhere near Wallen; now, how large these fleets might be, I don’t 
know. 

Senator Barrierr. What kind of ships do they have, have you 
heard ? 

Mr. Moore. I don’t know. 

Senator Bartierr. Whether they are old or new? 

Mr. Moors. They are new vessels, I understand. Again, all I know 
is what the newspapers tell me. 

Senator Barrierr. Surely, we are in the same situation as Will 
Rogers always said he was, all he knew was what he read in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Moors. I would like to say this, Senator, and I think it is 
something that cannot be emphasized too greatly, and that is that we 
are standing right now very possibly at a period and we can view the 
future of Alaskan fishing industry and it is absolutely dead and until 
and unless we can get a national fishery policy which will be con- 
sistent and which will stand with the fishermen, I am afraid that it is 
going to be a lost cause for the United States. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you have anything further you wish to 
state ? 

Mr. Moore. No, that is all. 

Senator Barrier. Thank you very much for your presentation. 

The committee would next be pleased to hear from Mr. Dischner 
as I think the time has come when the man from interior lakes ought 
to be heard on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF LEE DISCHNER, VICE PRESIDENT, STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR; PRESIDENT, ALASKA COUNCIL OF CARPENTERS, 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Discuner. Senator Bartlett, first, I am Lee Dischner, vice 
president of Alaska State Federation of Labor and president, Alaska 
Council of Carpenters. 

Economic disaster and chaos to the community of Bristol Bay— 
with all the resultant personal hardships and moral degeneration of a 
hardy pioneering group of people—is the forecast of the Alaska State 
Federation of Labor, today, in condemning the national administra- 
tion for its action of closing down the fishing in this area, without 
having apprised itself of the situation and then formulating some 
plan of public works program to sustain the thousands of affected 
families, in this already labor surplus area. 

The State federation of labor does not desire to enter into the 


highly technical discussion of whether or not the fishing season should 
be closed. We leave this problem to the so-called experts. The Fed- 
eral Government as well as Alaska already have a surplus in this 
field. 

But, we wish to emphasize that we are extremely critical of the 
administration’s approach to the problem in an area which has over 
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the past several years always been a surplus labor market, and fur- 
thermore, there is nothing in the cards to indicate that there will be 
any change in this picture this year or the following several years. 

The Federal administration—in taking this action has once again 
shown its utter disregard for the welfare of its citizens and their 
families. Their own records show that the Bristol Bay area has been 
a highly marginal economic region. 

There is a known need for small boat harbors, jetties, schools, road 
and many other worthwhile projects throughout the area. A small 
donation from the Federal Government in the form of known public 
works needs—for these people who have over the years demonstrated 
their faith in the Nation by their pioneering efforts—would have been 
a small return for their contribution to society, and indeed a little 
“interest” on their investment in the Nation as a whole. 

The answer to this problem, created by the administration in their 
recent orders is not a welfare program—but one of investment in the 
future of the country by a program of solid projects destined to 
relieve the present situation and create a more stable and diversified 
economy for the community of the future. 

Such a condition can be brought about by an immediate road pro- 
gram linking the various mining communities throughout the area 
and would result in the undertaking of many worthwhile projects by 
private industry. 

Other projects so badly needed are schools, small boat harbors, 
which the present administration has been promising, lo, these many 
years, but, never producing—as well as post offices, hospitals and other 
buildings all within the realm of the Federal Government. 

This particular area is not immediately within the confines of the 
projected defense projects of the Government for the coming years 
and furthermore, Alaska already has a labor surplus:that will not 
be absorbed by these projects over the next 2 years—any thought of 
absorbing these people in the labor market elsewhere is a fallacy of 
wishful thinking. 

The State of Alaska, already in a state of labor surplus, will have 
its hands full during the next several years adjusting to the heavy 
influx of people, now wending their way northward. 

The honest answer to this particular situation—the moral obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government and particularly of this administra- 
tion—who through their own mishandling of a situation are creating 
a desperate situation, is a sustained program of Federal public 
works—not handouts or condolences. 

Senator Barrietr. Mr. Dischner, is it your view and the view of 
the Alaska State Federation of Labor that public works of this kind 
and character tend to create continuing employment by the develop- 
ment of the area in which they are slaicde ? 

Mr. Discuner. Absolutely. We go back to the New Deal days 
of Roosevelt when you build roads, when you build conservation 
areas, it creates—for the initial area we are talking about, if you 
had a road from the small villages to another, where the only way 
you can get now is air taxi or dog team, that is one of the ways of 
communication and transportation is an important thing to them. 

_ Senator Barrierr. I want to say if you will permit me to, that 
it has been my opinion in connection with this situation, and I have 
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voiced it very frequently in Washington, that if worse should come 
to worse and if the bay is closed, then it won’t do to have the State 
department of public welfare make its contribution unilaterally nor 
will it do for the Bureau of Indian Affairs nor for any other agency, 
either State or Federal Government, what will be required in my 
judgment is a rounded program—inspired by the direct need which 
is occasioned there and not a hit or miss program. 

I have renewed my recommendation in that respect only within 
the last week as I think that it will be necessary to move rapidly and 
aggressively. I have thought for a long time, even before this emer- 
gency arose, after the bay was for some 38 successive years, I be- 
heve, declared a disaster aera, that an expenditure of $4 or $5 million, 
in Federal funds, in development programs would be fully warranted 
and probably would have repaid dividends. The time for that is 
certainly not too late yet. 

Thank you, Mr. Dischner, for your statement. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Barruert. On the record. 

The committee stands in recess until 8 o’clock tonight. 

(Thereupon, at 5:55 p.m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 8 p.m., this same date. ) 

EVENING SESSION 


Senator Bartietr. The committee will be in order. 

The next witness as the session resumed at 8:15 p.m., will be Mr. 
LeRoy Crawford, manager of the North Pacific Fisheries Associa- 
tion, Inc., Seldovia, Alaska. 

Mr. Crawford, pleased to have you here, sir, and we will be glad to 
hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF LeROY CRAWFORD, MANAGER, NORTH PACIFIC 
FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, INC., SELDOVIA, ALASKA 


Mr. Crawrorp. I haven’t prepared a written brief, but I don’t have 
too much to say. 

I have been a resident of Alaska for 40 years. I am presently en- 
gaged in an almost year-round fishing venture in Alaska. I am the 
manager of the North Pacific Fisheries Association, Inc., a corporation 
composed in the great majority by resident Alaskan fishermen and 
incorporated under the laws of Alaska. 

I would like to touch briefly on the aspect of the situation that will 
be caused in the rest of the State as a result of the Bristol Bay closure. 
This has not been touched on in the hearings so far and I feel that it is 
important that you be informed of its impact on the other areas. 

en you note that this is coupled with a similar closure in the 
Prince William Sound area which constitutes one of the major pink 
salmon fisheries of the State it will be easy to realize the fact that even 
more fishermen than have been brought to your attention will be forced 
to seek an opportunity to fish in other districts of Alaska than where 
they have traditionally fished. 

This will result in very serious disruption of the gear timetables 
which is the major tool of regulation used by the Fish and Wildlife 
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Service at the present time. I doubt if this will seriously affect the 
escapement in the areas involved but it will tend to greatly jeopardize 
the economic stability of those areas as reflected to the individual fish- 
ermen inasmuch as while substantially the same number of fish will be 
caught they will be divided amongst a greatly increased number of 
fishermen. 

I would like to point out that in many of these areas, the normal 
catch is marginal, the runs in Bristol Bay are depleted but that is not 
the only area of Alaska where runs are seriously depleted, and the 
fishing effort seems to be constantly increasing and it becomes a more 
margina) operation. If it is subjected to this increasing pressure 
I feel certain that the service will probably impose very stringent 
reduction in the fishing time. 

I feel that the committee should carefully consider this as evidence 
that is directly tied in with the evidence admitted by the Bristol Bay 
people who have testified. | : a 

In regard to the pelagic fishing the feeling in my area is that the 
8-mile limit, while it is recognized as international law, et cetera, 
et cetera, it is not a practical and realistic number when you will 
consider that many of the fisheries of Alaska go further than 3 miles 
from shore to escape shoal conditions and et cetera that you just 
have to avoid in order to participate in any type of fishery. 

I bring that point up and I will touch on that further a little 
later along. 

As it directly concerns your Senate bill 502 there is concern in 
our area, Cook Inlet area, while it cannot be substantiated by scien- 
tific investigation, our runs have depleted in direct proportion with 
the intensification of the Japanese fishery in the North Pacific, and 
it is our feeling that there is a distinct possibility that they may be 
encroaching even as far as the Cook Inlet area, if not further. 

We would suggest to the committee that the proposed boycott of 
Japanese imports be carried out and even further measures taken if 
they are required. 

Also in regard to the pelagic fishery it has come to our attention 
just within the last few days, this is a repetition, too, of the Russian 
intrusion in the Bering Sea. Along those lines we would rec- 
ommend that, I don’t know whether you should do it personally or 
your committee, but that the United States should adopt a firm and 
strong policy of the U.S. participation in the high seas pelagic fish- 
ery. We feel that much of our trouble can be directly attributed to 
the fact that our Government has not in the past had such a policy 
with regard to the high seas fishery. We feel this policy is neces- 
sary to properly safeguard the development of new fisheries within 
our State. I refer specifically to the shellfish fishery, the king crab 
and shrimp fishery. 

King crab is developed to where it is a substantial industry and 
I believe a later witness will go into considerable detail on that, but 
I would like to touch on shrimp which is barely in its infancy in 
central and western Alaska. 

Now, it is true that in the southeastern area of the State we have 
had the shrimp fishery for many years, but within the past year 
in central Alaska we have been developing what appears to be a 
very large industry and it will contribute substantially to the econ- 
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omy of the State. I refer back now to the 3-mile limit with respect 
to the shrimp. 

Our research—I am not referring to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
research, I am referring to research by independent and individual 
fishermen—indicates that there are substantial beds of shrimp outside 
the 3-mile limit. While this particular fishery is not threatened at 
the moment, under our present fisheries policy we will guaranteed 
of absolutely no protection. We feel this should be investigated very 
thoroughly. 

My final point and statement that I would like to make is that the 
fishermen in the Cook Inlet area feel that we are being used as pawns 
in an international political gambit; we question the fact that it will 
ever pay off. And I wish that the committee of the Senate would 
consider the fact that we, after all, have been faithful U.S. citizens. 

I thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Senator Bartterr. Mr. Crawford 
gate CrawForp. If you have any questions I would be glad to answer 

em. 

Senator Barttetr. You make the point, Mr. Crawford, that fish- 
ermen unable to secure a living at the place where they usually follow 
their occupation move elsewhere when they can? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, Mr. Bartlett. Fishermen are an independent 
type of people. We don’t want charity. We don’t want public works 
if we can help ourselves. We want an opportunity to earn our liveli- 
hood in a productive way. We are faced with the battling of the 
elements, of nature, the whims of an unpredictable specie that we are 
seeking to capture, and when we are now confronted with interna- 
tional politics, frankly you have left us behind. 

Senator Bartietr. What is your opinion, Mr. Crawford, about 
the presence of the Russian fleet ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. My opinion is that they will participate in the 
salmon fishery. I feel confident that in the holds of those vessels 
are gillnets, and at the appropriate time they will be taken out and 
utilized. That is my opinion. 

Senator Bartietr. How is the crab and shrimp operation doing 
at Seldovia? 

Mr. Crawrorpb. The crab operation cannot be described other than 
prosperous. The shrimp operation, as I stated, is barely in its infancy, 
and at this time to predict the scope of it would be considerable guess- 
work, though exploration has indicated that the beds of shrimp that 
are being fished are very extensive and that a longtime and senile 
fishing industry will be developed within the area. 

Senator Bartietr. Did the plant operate this last winter? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. And I might point out that another plant 
is in operation at Seward and there is another in Kodiak. 

Senator Bartietr. Mr. Crawford, I am grateful to you for having 
appeared, for having come clear down here to present your views, and 
I eet know that for ever so long you have been active in the 
fishery and have sought protection of the fisheries for the people in it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I thank you, Senator. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Herman Schroeder, president of the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood Camp at Dillingham. 
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Glad to have you here, Mr. Schroeder. 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN SCHROEDER, FISHERMAN, REPRESENT- 
ING ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD, DILLINGHAM, ALASKA 


Mr. Scuroeper. My testimony is very brief. 

To Senator Bartlett, my name is Herman Schroeder, fisherman, 
representing Alaska Native Brotherhood, Dillingham, Alaska. Born 
and raised in Bristol Bay. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service predicted that the Nushagak River 
for the coming season would have as many, or more, fish than there 
were last season. We can’t see why the season should be closed this 
year since it was open last year under the same predicted run of fish. 

The natives of our area, Bristol Bay, are dependent on the salmon 
for a livelihood. Outside of fishing, both commercially and for per- 
sonal use, there are no other industries for the natives to find work in. 
Since fishing has been their only occupation, the majority of these 
people would find it difficult or even impossible to do any other kind 
of work. 

The majority of the native population can’t understand how any- 
one could ask them to sit on the riverbank and watch the fish go by; 
and while they and their families hunger, another people from a 
foreign land be allowed to take these fish, our fish, in unlimited 
quantity. It is hard to understand, how or why. 

The Fish and Wildlife closed the salmon, closed the moose, closed 
the deer, geese, and ducks. Close. Close. Close. 

It looks like the Fish and Wildlife Service intend, by unjustified 
regulations, to regulate the native off the face of the earth; either 
that or make an outlaw of him because he cannot survive without 
being able to take enough to live on from the natural resources of the 
country. 

In closing, I’d like to thank the people who made it possible for 
us to come here and give our opinions. 

Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Schroeder, did you come down especially 
to testify before the committee on this subject ? | 

Mr. ScHroeper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartietr. And was your trip made possible through an 
appropriation from the State legislature ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Yes. 

Senator Bartiterr. And you responded to that invitation because 
you consider this a vital subject for the people of your area? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. What part of the bay were you born in, Mr. 
Schroeder ? : 

Mr. Scuroerper. Dillingham area, right in the immediate vicinity. 

Senator Barrierr. How many people are in Dillingham now, would 
you say ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. 700. 

a Bartiett. How many of those are natives? Approxi- 
mately 

Mr. Scuroeper. Seventy percent. 
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Senator Barttetr. How many people in the A.N.B. camp, how many 
members ? 

Mr. Scuroepver. Well, we have had such a poor fishing season, that 
we haven’t even paid our dues, but at the last count it was 200, the 
membership was in the vicinity of 200. 

Senator Bartierr. A pretty large membership? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Yes, sir; but as I said we haven’t been able to pay our 
dues, we have had such a poor season. 

Senator Bartiett. Well, this 70-percent native population in Dill- 
ingham, would that reflect the native population throughout the rest 
of the area, or would it be higher ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. It would be higher away from Dillingham. 

Senator Bartuetr. Do the natives, I think you expressed it here, 
the native have any other industry to turn to for work? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Nokind. 

manor Bartierr. And do they work both ashore and in the can- 
neries ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Yes. The ones that are able to go out in boats and 
set nets, go fishing. The ones that are less capable work in the can- 
neries. 

Senator Bartietr. Do you packers generally bring down people 
from the Yukon and Kuskokwim, too? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Kuskokwim principally, and Dillingham. 

Senator Bartierr. Considerable numbers of them ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. As many as it takes to run a 2-line cannery which 
is about 80 or 90 cannery workers. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Schroeder, is it your opinion that the runs 
have slackened because of the Japanese fishing, or do you have any per- 
sonal evidence of that ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. I know the Japs are out there and the runs have 
declined, so 

Senator Bartierr. You have that opinion ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. That would be my opinion. 

Senator Bartiett. Do you think that this bill, or one like it, should 
be passed. The bill that we are considering, S. 502, which would stop 
the importation of salmon caught on the high seas by nets by natives 
of any country ? 

Mr. Scurogeper. Yes, I think we should take care of ours first. 

Senator Bartiett. If this Bristol Bay fishery is closed temporarily, 
or permanently, do you see anything that the people could turn to 
for work? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Not as it stands now, no; there is nothing there. 

Senator Barrietr. If it came to a situation where Government aid 
had to be given, would you personally favor direct relief or work 
projects? 

Mr. Scuroeper. I do not favor direct relief, no. Some type of work 
project if there was nothing else. 

Senator Barrietr. Thank you very much, Mr. Schroeder, and we 
are glad you came down to give this testimony. 

Mr. J. Howard Wakefield, manager of the Wakefield Fisheries at 
Port Wakefield, Alaska. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD WAKEFIELD, 0F WAKEFIELD FISHERIES, 
PORT WAKEFIELD, ALASKA 


Mr. Waxkertetp. Senator Bartlett, I am very happy to be able to 
be here and testify. 

As you know, I have been interested in the fish business in Alaska 
for a good many years. I am not just a newcomer here. I was born in 
Wrangell 60 years ago, spent most of my life in this area, so I will 
proceed. 

Senator Bartterr. You testify then with an, adequate background 
of experience ? 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. I hope so, sir. 

My name is Howard Wakefield of Wakefield Fisheries, Port Wake- 
field, Alaska. I have been actively engaged in fisheries in Alaska since 
1916. From 1916 to 1930 I was in the salmon canning industry and 
from 1930 to 1953 in the herring industry producing salt herring, 
meal, and oil. 

Since the herring industry is normally a short season of 3 months, 
I started to prospect for king crab in 1941 to enable us to give employ- 
ment to the residents of Afognak, which is up near Kodiak. After 
I went into the service in the fall of 1942, nothing much was done 
until after my discharge from the service on January 2, 1946. 

In 1945 my brother, Lowell Wakefield, formed the Wakefield Deep 
Sea Trawlers and had the vessel the Deep Sea built to fish crab in 
the Bering Sea. 

The first 3 years were disastrous financially. But after 3 years of 
trial and error, we learned how to catch and process the king crab 
profitably. Our firm now operates the vessel Deep Sea and a shore 
station at Sand Point, Alaska, and built a cold storage to handle 
king crab at Port Wakefield, Alaska. We employ approximately 100 
people in processing crab and have about 100 men engaged in fishing. 
All these people are Alaska residents, with the exception of about 35 
men. | 

Our company has much more capital invested than any other organi- 
zation at present in the king crab fishery in Alaska. We are fearful 
of the outcome due to the future Japanese crab imports. 

Everything was going along as well as can be expected until 1953 
when the Japanese sent their Tecuns ship Jokei Maru and 12 fishing 
or catcher boats up to Bristol Bay. 

This ship with 221 Japs aboard and 138 fishermen caught and 
processed (canned) from 12,000 to 18,000 king crab a day. They had 
a quota of 59,000 cases a trip, lasting from about the middle of April 
until July or the first part of August. 

The Japanese fish exclusively for crab with tangle nets, which are 
outlawed from use by American fishermen. 

A tangle net is the same principle as a gill net used for salmon, 
except it is of 16-inch mesh and weighted down to the bottom with 
small glass balls attached to keep the net upright. These nets are 
placed in an area 6 miles by 10 miles and the nets are 6 miles long and 
run parallel every 1,000 feet so that means there is approximately 
300 miles of net in the water at one time. The ship Tokei Maru car- 
ried nets aboard for three such areas. In other words, while the 
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Japanese fishermen were picking up the nets in one area, another area 
was fishing, awaiting its turn ache picked up, while the third area was 
being set out. 

Tangle nets are outlawed for American fishermen because they are 
very destructive to female crab. It is a known fact that the Japanese 
can female crab and offer it on the U.S. market at $4 a case less than 
their same grade of male crab. American operators do not use an 
king crab unless 614 inches in size across the carapace and only male 
crab, as we feel the female population is required to assure a sustained 
yield. We hope through scientific research to protect the resource 
and not let it go to pot like the red salmon in Alaska. 

The effects of their concentrated efforts showed up in the area 
around Amak Island and it was no longer profitable for us to fish 
in the same area where the Japs were. 

I was fortunate enough to be on the 7’okei Maru on three different 
occasions and learned that their cost of packing a case of 48 cans was 
$4 a case. That is understandable since their standard of living is 
such that they were able to hire factory workers and fishermen for 
$30 per month. The wholesale price of canned king crab was 
$32 that year, so you can readily see that the duty on canned crab of 
15 or 1714 percent—I believe it’s 1714 percent—is not sufficient to 
slow down the imports and to protect the American operators. 

In order to get a certificate from the Alaska Health Department, 
all Alaska oa operators have to spend many thousands of dollars 
buying stainless steel equipment, et cetera. The Japanese neither 
know nor care anything about sanitation. All their crab is shaken 
into wicker baskets and at the end of the day, 18 or 19 hours, the 
baskets are washed off with the salt water hose on deck. 

Due to retorting canned crab, all bacteria is killed. But in the 
case of frozen crab the bacteria lies dormant and will show up in the 
finished product. 

Due to our extensive sales organization throughout the United 
States, the Japanese firms have sent us many samples of their packs of 
frozen crab, hoping that we would handle the sales of their future 
importation. All samples received were analyzed by Lauks Labora- 
tories in Seattle. Every one of the samples showed traces of coliform, 
a bacteria caused by personal unsanitary conditions or habits. 

Another distressing fact is that there is no duty on frozen crab 
meat or crab in the shell. 

Although it is not profitable to send our vessel Deep Sea and her 
four fishing boats to the Bering Sea, we did that last fall at the re- 

uest of the State Department and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
ervice to protect our crab fishery, under the abstention clause con- 
tained in the North Pacific treaty with Japan. 

Incidentally, we did not receive any financial help from the Gov- 
ernment and we had to guarantee our fishermen the same pay as the 
high boat average fishing for our Sand Point operation. : 

T am heartily in accord with all efforts being made to stop the im- 

ortation of Japanese canned salmon, as outlined in Senate bill 502, 
but I wonder if we are jeopardizing the passage of 502 by including 
all fish products caught in waters and by methods not legal to Amer- 
ican fishermen. 
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As you no doubt know, most of the tuna packers import frozen and 
brined tuna from Japan and can the fish in the United States. Also, 
several very influential brokers have been handling canned Jap crab. 

I am of the opinion that if we add other fish products to the 502, 
the lobby interests may see that the bill would be killed. 

I honestly believe that we should stick to the origina] bill, as writ- 
ten, to protect our Bristol Bay salmon fishery and get that passed. 
Then, using that as a precedent, we can try to include all other fish 

roducts such as halibut, crab, herring, and bottom fish, which should 
e developed also in Alaska, as resources valuable to the welfare and 
economy of our State. 

There is, at present, about 600 tons of frozen crab in Japan which 
they expect to ship to the United States but they are holding back, as 
they are convinced that their product will not pass the rigid bacteria 
tests required by the New York and other health departments. 

I wish to say, again, that personally I am in full accord in includ- 
ing all fish products but let us not kill 502 by trying to cover too much 
at this time. After all, it is the salmon industry that we are trying 
to save in the Bristol Bay area at present. 

It is very evident that my request, that all waters east of a line 
drawn from Cape Saracheif and Cape Newenham be declared an his- 
torical bay, should have been heeded by the State Department and 
the Navy. 

Tony Dimond tried to accomplish that when he was Delegate to 
Congress. I testified to the same before the Magnuson committee 
hearings in Anchorage a few years ago. I believe it was 1955. 

Due to the present Russian fleet fishing in our waters without any 
treaty whatever, I am sure that they plan to fish salmon where our 
Fish and Wildlife Service research found them last year—just south 
of the Pribilof Islands. 

It is now time to subsidize qualified fishermen in the building of a 
fleet of large trawlers, similar to the Jap and Russian fleets. And 
thus try te protect what fishery we have left. 

Thank you. 

Senator Bartiett. Mr. Wakefield, you have mentioned here un- 
sanitary conditions? 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartterr. Under which the Japanese crabs are packed. I 
believe you told me one time—you showed me some pictures of some 
of their ships? 

Mr. WakerteExp. I should have brought those up here. I have them 
at the hotel and I forgot to bring them up. I have pictures that show 
very conclusively —— 

enator Barrierr. If you have additional prints it might be well 
to send them. 

Mr. WakerFrELp. I can get them because I took the pictures myself 
and I have the negatives. 

Senator Bartiert. If you will send them to Mr. Huse. 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. I will be glad to send them, yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. Let me ask you this, is there any danger that the 
salmon might also arrive on the American market in an unsuitable 
state? 
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Mr. WakerteLp. There is that possibility because I don’t believe 
their sanitation conditions would be any more favorable on the salmon 
ships than they are on the crab ships. 

enator Bartierr. Do you know what standards Oregon imposes in 
respect to that ¢ 

Mr. Wakertecp. Well, I don’t know just what you mean by stand- 
ards, Senator, except that we have very strict laws which are given 
us by the different States that we sell crab in. For instance, New 
York is one of the most stringent. They take our crab and they 
analyze them for all bacteria counts and different types of bacteria. 
If they do not meet the quality they demand, they send word to Dr. 
Gibson’s office, that is the health department here in the State of 
Alaska, notifying them that they have received crab from Alaska 
which is not up to standard. He has to send inspectors out and find 
out why, that is, their sanitation engineers. 

It is getting tougher all the time through the United States. 

Now, as I explained in here, the health department says that on 
the canned crab which is packed under very unsanitary conditions, 
that the bacteria which may appear in that product is killed when 
they retort it and process it in the canned form. However, as I also 
stated, in the frozen form they do not have to retort it, it is not under 
high pressure, and when it is frozen the bacteria that may be there 
to accumulate is lying dormant and it doesn’t show up until it is de- 
frosted at New York or at the consumer’s home, that is when it shows 
up. 
nies Bartiett. Now, a product might be free of bacteria after 
having been cooked ? 

Mr. WakerteLp. That is right. 

Senator Bartierr. But still the housewife wouldn’t be pleased if 
she knew the conditions under which it was put out ? 

Mr. WaxertetD. That is perfectly right. That is why I am bring- 
ing this out, sir. 

Senator Bartiett. Do you believe there is any reason that the 
Japanese, whom you allege to be neglectful in respect to the packing 
of crabs, would be any more careful in the packing of salmon? 

Mr. Waxertetp. No, I believe not; because I will tell you the 
Japanese in their daily routine of life in Japan as I understand it— 
T haven’t been over there, but my brother has been over there on the 
North Pacific treaty on two different occasions. You take their vege- 
tables, their greens, their salads, and things like that, you go over 
there or any American goes over there, if they eat that they are sub- 
ject to dysentery and other things, which is caused by bacteria on 
their lettuce or whatever they eat, because they fertilize their fields 
with human excretia. They are not particular about their sanitary 
habits or anything like that, but they are immune to it. They have 
lived through centuries in that way of life, and they can stand it, 
but Americans, as we live, are subject to the reaction from those 
different bacteria. 

Senator Bartuetr. Mr. Wakefield, since the Japanese are catching 
salmon on the high seas with small-mesh nets, and since the Russians 
are catching certain types of fish, apparently in this new expedition, 
do you think it would be wise for our Government to lift the restric- 
tions against our fishermen going out on the high seas? 
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Mr. Wakertexp. I think that our fishermen should have every right 
to fish in areas and also with types of gear that anybody else can use. 
If the Japanese are going to do it, the Russians are going to do it. 
The Russians are creating another cold war just like they are in Ku- 
~~ and the only way that we can do it is fight fire with fire. 

enator Bartiterr. Would you say, then, that this points up the 
necessity of an agreement among all the nations of the North Pacific? 

Mr. WaKEFIELD. I am in favor of that, but I am afraid the Rus- 
sians, from all indications, they have no treaty, they are getting what 
they want, they know that we won’t back the fishermen up in Alaska 
or anywhere else or anybody that has anything to say, so they are 
going ahead. You will see they will be right over there in the Pribilof 
Island area when the salmon run there and they will take the salmon, 


too. 

So what the Japanese miss, the Russians will get. So what are 
your fishermen from Bristol Bay, Dillingham, and those places going 
to get? They are going to get nothing but relief or work on the roads 
they are trying to build from Dillingham to Nome and Teller and 
other places. 

Senator Barriterr. What would be our situation if the Japanese 
tomorrow said, “We are fearful that legislation along the lines of 
S. 502 will be enacted, so we are going to moye that 550 miles west,” 
and they did so and didn’t catch any American fish at all; but then 
the Russians moved in and duplicated the Japanese effort and we 
couldn’t impose any economic restrictions against them because they 
don’t ship anything here anyway, we don’t permit them to? 

Mr. Waxertevp. That is the time to page Secretary Dulles. I think 
that is going to be in his Department because I don’t think there is 
anything we can do about it. I have no reason to believe that the 
Russians will cooperate with us, Possibly we can get the Japanese 
farther west—I hope we can—and that may save it, but with the 
Russians in there, I have no hope for the Bristol Bay fishery. 

Senator Barrierr. Have you ever had any information as to the 
Russian attitude in respect to conservation ? 

Mr. Wakertevb. No, I have not. I don’t know anything about it 
except that I talked to Lee Alverson, of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
who had been over in Germany and saw the Russian ships being built 
and he told me that there were 2,200 Russian trawlers being built, 
large ones from 175 to 200 feet long, and he was wondering at the 
time—that was 2 years ago—where they were going to fish and I think 
we know the answer now. 

Senator Bartierr. I was a recipient on Friday of a briefing by the 
Navy on this situation, and all that needs to be said in that connection 
is that the Russians are fishing now in many, many places around the 
world with a modern, up-to-date, first-class fleet. 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. I saw a chart in the Seattle paper last week giv- 
ing the location of the Russian fishing fleet and it showed that they 
were just south of the ice pack. 

It was between Port Moller and Naknek or Port Heiden at the time 
and about 50 miles offshore. Iam very familiar with that area because 
in 1953 the first trip, spring trip, I was on the deep sea up there in the 
Bristol Bay, fishing crab. I was in the same area and we were run out 
by the ice at the same time in the first part of March, in the same area. 
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Charlie Franz, Representative Franz, told me yesterday that he un- 
derstood they were fishing—that is, that a whaling outfit was down 
there—but 1 assured him I was dubious about that because we were 
there at the same time of the year as the Russian fleet is now and we 
saw very, very few whales, that it wouldn’t be profitable for any 
whaling expeditions. 

I feel very certain they are fishing halibut, codfish, or bottom fish, 
of course, they are bound to get crab at the same time, and the chances 
are they are not throwing anything over like the Japanese, they keep 
everything they get. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Wakefield, for 
appearing. 


r. Walter Noden. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER NODEN, PRESIDENT, TANUAK INDIAN 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION, DILLINGHAM, ALASKA 


Mr. Nopven. Senator Bartlett, my name is Walter Noden, fisherman 
and director of the Tanuak Indian Credit Association. 

Senator Bartierr. Are you president of that association, also? 

Mr. Nopen. Yes. I have lived in Bristol Bay 30 years. I do not 
haveabrief. I just have notes. 

Senator Bartrierr. Are you a lifelong resident of Alaska ? 

Mr, Nopen. Yes. 

Senator Bartterr. What is your business, Mr. Noden? 

Mr. Nopen. I fished since I was 10 years old, until about 4 years 
ago. Since then I have a power scow and I haul fish, pick them up 
from fish boats, and haul them to the cannery in the Nushagak River. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you depend for your living exclusively upon 
fishing ? 

Mr. Nopen. Directly and indirectly. I fly in the wintertime. . I 
am also a commercial pilot, but my flying moneys come indirectly. 

Senator Bartietr. Do you have your own air service ? 

Mr. Nopen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. Large planes? 

Mr. Nopen. No, a small airplane, four-place aircraft. 

Senator Barrierr. Did you ever have a copilot? 

Mr. Nopen. Yes. 

Senator Barrierr. Who was the best one you ever had? 

Mr. Nopen. Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Bartierr. Now go ahead. 

Mr. Nopven. I am glad this is going to be short—I mean, some of 
the things I was going to talk on have been very well covered. 

I want to start with an explanation of our Tanuak Credit Asso- 
ciation and what we are trying to do and how it is going to affect 
that little group of people. 

Tanuak Indian Credit Association is sort of an Indian chartered 
association. We borrow revolving funds from the Government and 
relend this money to the members for fish boat and equipment loans. 

We have made 21 fish boat and equipment loans. The prices of 
these boats were $8,500 and now we are having to pay $9,500 for them. 

Through the reuse of this money—we have used it now for 6 years— 
we have been able to purchase and put in the hands of the native 
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fishermen out there approximately $180,000 worth of boats and gear. 
We intended to make five more loans this summer but that Tine been 
stopped. 

We worked hard on the deal and I think we have made a good im- 
pression on the people we deal with, native service and the Govern- 
inent. We thought that this next year we would borrow more money 
and build a cold storage plant. We believe a cold storage plant is 
needed out there. There is halibut there and crab and we could also 
use it for salmon. 

With the Bristol Bay closure, due to this Japanese fishing more than 
anything else, I think it is going to hurt us very bad. Our members 
are not going to be able to make their boat payments. All the work 
we have done, you might say, will be thrown out the window. 

These people who will be hurt are the small fish processors, salters, 
people that just get a few barrels of fish, salt fish, and small hand- 
pack canneries. 

I would like to talk about just one of these, and it is one that I have 
a little interest in. It’s a small 4-pound hand-pack cannery that five 
of our fishermen started work on about 4 years ago. 

Last summer we got it to a state—little by little we worked on it— 
last summer we got it to a state where we were able to put up 300 cases 
of salmon and it was a good pack and we sold it—really a happy 
year and everything looked good for the future. 

We decided to go and buy more equipment, we wanted to put up 
more fish. We have it ordered outside. Now this year, with this 
— here is another little outfit that is going to go on the rocks, 
no fish. 

I am talking about little outfits, other power scows besides myself 
that haul fish. In the bay over there there are seven companies. Most 
of them haul fish like I do. In the fall or spring when they are not 
hauling fish they lighter from ship to shore for the villages. They 
are going to be very hard hit by this closure. 

Another group of people who will be hurt are the small airplane 
operators, Jack Weise said something about them a while ago, but I 
want to go into it a little more. I wanted to explain that lack of roads 
out there—when we go more than a walking distance, take an airplane, 
the same as you outside in the States take a taxi or bus or train—we 
have no choice out there. 

Over our way you go by air; consequently, there are a lot of little 
fellows, some are with one airplane, most of them use 4-place air- 
craft, some of them are a little bigger, they have 5 or 6 aircraft, and 
bigger aircraft than 4-place aircraft are used for charter. 

Most of our income—I mean the income of these little air carriers— 
is from fishing. The canneries bring their personnel in and out by 
air and they bring in supplies by air, even send messages back and 
forth by air, and the transportation that we give the communities, 
buhgeceithige: from village to village over there, most of that is hauling 
fishermen around. 

I think that if the bay was closed that most of these little airplane 
companies would just go out, probably the only ones that would be 
left are the ones that have a ob carrying relief and medical supplies. 

Most of this has been covered pretty well. 

I just have another minute. 
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Senator Bartiert. All the time you want, Walter. 

Mr. Noven. To tell you about just one family out there that I know 
very well. It is my family. I have a wife and 11 children. I am 
the sole support for that family. I earned all my money from fish- 
ing, and I tell you the truth right now, I don’t know—see, I could, if 
it was closed I could move, but everybody likes to stay with his family, 
and it would take a task force to move my family. 

I am one resident of that area that could move, but—yes, we would 
like to urge the passage of Senate bill 502 and any other similar bill 
that would get the Japs off the high seas fishing and we wish to go 
further than that—we would like to recommend the passage of a bill 
to prevent the Japs from exporting any fish products into our country. 

That might be a little strong but that is the way we feel. If that 
wouldn’t work we would like to see a workable treaty between the 
nations involved. 

I don’t know, let them work it out. 

That is all. 

Senator Bartietr. Walter, you have made an excellent witness. 
Just a few questions. 

How many members in the credit association ? 

Mr. Nopen. We have 150 members. 

Senator Barrierr. Does your money come under the Wheeler- 
Howard Act? 

Mr. Noven. That is the one. . 

Senator Bartierr. How much has been loaned to your association 
all together, do you remember ? 

Mr. Nopen. $125,000 from the Government. 

Senator Bartierr. How long ago was your association formed ? 

Mr. Noven. I am not too sure, it is 1952 or 1953. 

Senator Bartierr. One or the other. And has this up to now been 
a considerable help to you? 

Mr. Nopen. Very much. 

Senator Bartierr. You said that some loans were in the process of 
being made but now have been stopped. Did the Federal Government 
stop those on account of the fact that they feared that you won’t be 
able to repay with the bay closure? 

Mr. Nopen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. Tell us a little more about your plans for a cold 
storage. Where did you intend to put it and how big was it to be? 

Mr. Nopen. Well, last summer a couple of boats went over to To- 
giak area and were loading down with halibut over there. We hear 
them on the radio hollering about all the halibut they were catching 
and that is what got us to thinking about cold storage. 

I mean, we hate to sit there and have somebody come to our door- 
step and take all our natural resources. I mean, there is crab out 
there, too, we are pretty sure because we see the shells and know they 
are catching them out there. 

There is a lake fishery over there that could be developed. I was 
talking to some men up the river one time and they told me where I 
could get tons of this whitefish, this whitefish that they catch in the 
Great Lakes or Canada or where they catch whitefish. 

Senator Bartierr. There is some whitefish in the Great Lakes area? 
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Mr. Nonen. It has big whitefish, 3 pounds dressed. Now, I take 
these men up there and I guess I put the cart before the horse, I start 
flying the fish down, I was taking 800 pounds a trip down to Dilling- 
ham and plugging up the cold storage before we had a market for it. 

We found out when we tried to sell it we couldn’t. Nobody knew 
what a whitefish was. Wonderful fish and we couldn’t sell it at the 
time because we hadn’t worked the thing up properly and in order to 
work it up properly we would have to have a cold storage to keep it, 
and that would be a winter operation. It would be something to do 
outside of the present fishery. 

Senator Bartierr. Where do these trout come from ? 

Mr. Nopen. They are not trout, they are whitefish. 

Senator Bartierr. There are some trout up there. 

Mr. Nopen. Yes, lot of trout, we are not allowed to fish them. 

Senator Bartierr. I know. 

Mr. Noven. These we caught up at Tikchik Lake. There are quite 
a few over at Tikchik. 

Senator Bartierr. In that operation, your hand pack cannery, 
where you are in with others as partners, will that be a total loss with 
the fisheries closed ? 

Mr. Nopen. Well, the buildings would be there. I wouldn’t say a 
total loss, but—almost. 

Senator Barrierr. All your living comes directly or indirectly 
from the fishery, then ¢ 

Mr. Nopen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Walter. 

It seems to me that the Government caused in one way or another 
the situation which exists and I think they ought to correct it before 
requiring you to move your wife and 11 children away. 

Mr. Novren. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Senator Owen. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALFRED OWEN, SENATOR, FIRST STATE 
LEGISLATURE, STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Owen. Senator, it is a real honest to goodness privilege to offer 
testimony before Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Al. 

We—the editorial we—will be very glad to hear from the distin- 
guished Senator from Kodiak. 

Mr. Owen. Senator, I fish for a living, as you well know, but I am 
also chairman of the senate finance committee, and I will get around 
to some troubles that this situation in the bay area is causing this 
State from the standpoint of finances. 

I would like to address my first remarks to the bill that is under 
consideration. I think, Senator, that this bill is a very sincere attempt 
to correct a bad situation, but I am afraid it doesn’t go far enough; 
but like Mr. Wakefield said, it may be well to get this piece of legisla- 
tion on the books and then try to add to it. I think it might be very, 
very wise to increase fishery tariffs, through the Tariff Commission 
and to possibly raise that up a little on crab, along with the closure 
of the American market to salmon. 
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But one of the discouraging things about the present situation is 
this, that the British apparently have begun to take Japanese salmon 
and where this legislation would perhaps have been very effective 18 
months ago I don’t believe it is going to |e as effective today after it 
is put on the books. 

It might be wisdom if the committee can, to review or cause to be 
reviewed, the foreign aid program to the Japanese because it’s very 
—_— that the very fishery that is choking us off in Bristol Bay is 

nanced with our own tax dollars, and it might be worth looking into. 
Maybe we could reevaluate this aid somewhat. 

Now, in the light of the Secretary’s order to close Bristol Bay, the 
administration of the State of Alaska has not been idle. The Gov- 
ernor has sent down in his budget message an item of a quarter of a 
million dollars for work projects in distressed areas; but I submit 
to you, Senator, that the quarter of a million dollars is precious little, 
and it certainly isn’t going to meet the need, and I believe you are in 
receipt of a joint memorial that was passed by the Alaska Legislature 
early in the session suggesting that if the Federal Government in its 
wisdom finds that this closure is necessary, then they make arrange- 
ments to make indemnity payments to the industry—and that includes 
the fishermen and the operators, both, because the plants are valueless 
if there is nothing to process in them. ’ 

As you know, too, and it has been expressed very well here today, 
that depressed public works relief is not what the people desire and as 
Walter so well put here just a few moments ago, that the thing that 
is happening, the people of Alaska are just beginning to get on their 
feet and go forward, then, for the convenience of the Nation we find 
that we have to stop. 

Now, I don’t think that we are going to stop, we are pretty resource- 
ful people or we wouldn’t be here, but this may help. As you know, 
the Governor has asked that the area be declared a disaster area in 
the economic sense, and I think that might be carried just a little 
further to alleviate the present situation and provide honest to good- 
ness work whereby the people can support themselves, and that is 
possibly a slight extension of the present limited fishery that is pro- 

osed, and that the participants be limited to the residents of the 
ristol Bay watershed. I think it is most fitting and proper, under 
the conditions, for that situation to be permitted. 

This closure is bad for lakes generally, as Mr. Crawford testified, 
and from the standpoint of the mwas picture, looking at the State 
treasury, we find that the closure of the Bristol Bay area will result in 
a 25 percent decrease in our raw fish tax which is the fifth most im- 
portant tax that we collect. It’s a part of our basic tax structure. 

Senator Bartietr. How much did that tax produce the last bienium 
of the Territory ? ; 

Mr. Owen. It is estimated to produce during the next fiscal year 
starting July 1 and ending June 30, 1960, $1,450,000. That is what 
we thought it was going to produce. oe 

Senator BartLetr. at I meant was your projection for a lesser 
figure than for the last year under Territorial government ? 

r. Owen. No. The figure projected for first year under state- 
hood was substantially the same as what we have collected during 
the last years in Territorial status. 
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Senator Barttett. And you say that if the Bristol Bay closure 
goes through it will be diminished by what amount, or what percent- 
age? 

Mr. Owen. By 25 percent, a quarter of the raw fish tax will have 
vanished. 

Senator Barrierr. A fourth of the fifth most important income. 
will be gone, then ? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct, Senator. I might say that this closure 
affects nine different State taxes—five of them we can pinpoint to 
within acceptable tolerances and come up with a figure which is 
roughly a half a million dollars, and then there are taxes that are af- 
fected that even Solomon couldn’t make an accurate prediction, so 
we won’t try, either. 

But it is rather difficult for the new State undertaking numerous 
programs and having some programs forced upon us that we didn’t 
anticipate such as possibly the implementation of the court system 
which we thought would not be implemented until approximately 
1962, we may have to implement now, it makes a very serious problem 
financially for the State. 

Now, I would like to pass on a little and get back to this Bristol 
Bay area again and maybe try to reach something constructive in. 
the way of helping to find a solution to this problem. But it is my 
understanding that the boundaries of lakes as we purchased it from 
Russia in 1867 included, or was bounded by an imaginary line in the 
Sea stretching from Little Diomede Island down to the outermost 
island of the Aleutian chain. And I simply submit that it might be 
well worth looking into to see if the sovereignty of the United States 
might not be exercised over that area again. 

There perhaps has been no reason to think about it up to this time. 
It just occurs to me that it is something we might well resurrect and 
take a look at. 

Senator Barruetr. I was wishing as you spoke that we had a copy 
of the treaty readily available to us. But that will be looked into, 
I assure you, Senator. 

Mr. Owen. Senator, that’s about all I have in the way of remarks 
on this situation at the moment. 

Senator Bartrierr. Well, I can’t say that I can add any more com- 
fort to the situation than all of the witnesses who preceded you, but 
added to the dire necessity of the financial sitaution from the stand- 

oint of the States. From your personal experience in fishing, Senator 
wen, are you prepared to make any statements as to your own belief 
as to what impact the Japanese fishing has had ? 

Mr. Owen. I haven’t felt it personally because I fish in the Kodiak 
area adjacent to Shelikof Straits, and in Shelikof Straits, and I 
can’t give any personal proof of the impact in that area yet, although 
we have every reason to think that this invasion of the Russian fishing 
fleet along with the Japanese is going to be serious. 

We know, too, that we have fish, as the map behind you, shows, the 
one that Commissioner Anderson introduced into the record today; 
there are fish over on the eastern side of the chain. 

We have reason to think that some of those fish spawn in the Kodiak 
area, but I might say in that connection, Senator, that all too many 
years have gone by when the Federal funds allocated to the Fish and 
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Wildlife Service have been used in the spawning areas in adminis- 
trative expenses and we haven’t been out getting the biological infor- 
mation that very obviously our Japanese and Russian friends have 
obtained and still are in the process of obtaining. As a result we are 
woefully ignorant of where our resource actually is located once it 
gets out to sea. 

Senator Bartiett. Proceed, if you have further to say. 

Mr. Owen. No, that was all I had to say. 

Senator Bartierr. There was one comment I wanted to make in 
connection with your statement, if I can find the reference in the 
statement submitted earlier by Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson, when did the treaty become effective ? 

Mr. Anverson. The treaty became effective on June 12, 1953, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Bartuert. Yes. 

Well, in that connection, Senator Owen, with your statement that 
the Federa] Government, in your opinion, has been remiss in perform- 
ing the duties that we feel it ought to have performed. It is interest- 
ing to note from Mr. Anderson’s statement that a full 2 years elapsed 
between the time the treaty became effective and the scientific pro- 

ram was launched, because, on page 3 of Mr. Anderson’s submission, 
it is recorded that the program of Scientific research was not started 
until 1955, 2 full years went by after the treaty was effective even, 
before return to hand. 

Thank you very much for a fine statement. 

Mr. Owen. Just commenting on that; I think that is characteristic 
of the performance over the years, and, Senator, that is one of the 
reasons that I am a very firm believer in the fact that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment owes to the State of Alaska a sum of money, and I am not 
prepared to say how large a sum, to restore the fishery to the place 
where it might reasonably expect it to be called a “normal position.” 

I think that they very definitely owe the State of Alaska an exist- 
ence in restoring the salmon run. Because it has been under the Fed- 
eral Government that the fisheries have been depleted. 

Senator Barttetr. Thank you Senator, for your contribution to 
our knowledge on this subject. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Harry Shawback? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY SHAWBACK, NAKNEK, ALASKA, DIRECTOR, 
BRISTOL BAY FISH PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SHawsack. My name is Harry Shawback, of Naknek, Alaska.. 
I am a director of Bristol Bay Fish Producers Association, and a 
Bristol Bay fisherman for 7 years. 

Just as we Alaskans are about to achieve control over our priceless 
fishery resource, we have discovered that we are merely acquiring a 
hollow, gutted shell; that the whims and demands of political expedi- 
ency and the apparently aimless currents of international politics have 
converted the greatest red salmon fishery in the world into a crushing 
domestic liability. 

It is ironic indeed to reflect that just scant months ago the fisher- 
men of Alaska chose statehood at the polls very largely in order to 
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at last realize our proudest ambition; local control and guidance of 
this fishery. It has turned to ashes in our hands. 

But what can we do? A recent statement by a spokesman for the 
Japanese Fishery Board said— 

Japanese fishermen catch American-spawned salmon but accordingly American 
fishermen catch Japanese-spawned salmon. 

Such irresponsible statements as these lend an unreal Alice-in-Won- 
derland quality to this entire problem. 

Every segment of the 1957 red salmon run into Bristol Bay dis- 
played startling evidence of having been mauled by Japanese nets. 
And, incidentally, I have the much sought after Japanese net here, 
which is far smaller and weaker than what we have used. Inciden- 
tally, one fisherman tried a shackle of that last summer and it was 
highly inadequate. 

Senator Barrierr. Harry, do you submit that as evidence. 

Mr. SHawpeack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartrierr. It will be marked as exhibit A, then. 

Mr. Suawsack. The smolt out-migration from the Iliamna spawn- 
ing areas last spring reached the fantastic proportions of 200 million 
infant red salmon. Those fish, now 3 years of age, are in the inter- 
mingling zone exposed to the predation of Japanese pelagic fisher- 
men, and it might be well to examine more closely the hazard this 
unmanageable and wasteful fishery poses. 

More than 20,000 Japanese fishermen armed with 235,000 miles of 
gill netting are evidently preparing to wantonly plunder this huge 
race of juvenile salmon. These tiny fish will be taken in huge num- 
bers and will be canned. 

But do the Japanese catch all the fish they kill? No gill-net fisher 
does that. And on the evidence of the terrific numbers of scarred fis 
which appeared in Bristol Bay, the net losses must be a very sig- 
nificant item in the mortality of young salmon. Because those im- 
mature fish, unlike your trout or species of fish we are more familiar 
with, are extremely perishable and delicate in structure and mecha- 
nisms. Grasping one in the hand, for example, will remove many of 
its scales. So young fish brushing against or perhaps struggling 
through a net would not in any likelihood survive to maturity, but 
mortally wounded, would eventually perish. 

Considering all the factors involved; the infrequency with which 
the nets are cleared, the fragile nature of the netting, the severe 
weather conditions, and the extreme perishability of the fish—which 
are the victims—it does not appear unduly exaggerated to propose 
that the Japanese are destroying two fish for every one they capture 
-_ a Such a monstrous crime is an atrocity against nature 

erself. 

These are the facts of this pelagic fishery—not the quaint cherry- 
blossom fairytales of Americans taking Japanese salmon. 

I would like to go on to a little extent to pick apart some of these 
statements. This particular one I would like to dwell at some length 
on the attitude of the Japanese in this particular problem. 

This statement by the spokesman that— 


Japanese fishermen catch American-spawned salmon but accordingly American 
fishermen catch Japanese-spawned salmon. 
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Well, that is very unrealistic because we are not fishing in the high 
seas where there would be any Japanese-spawned salmon if there 
happened to be—if they actually exist. They may in very small num- 
bers but the major salmon on the high seas, for instance, are North 
American and Asiatic. 

Now, on the fish which came in, which the pictures no doubt bear 
out pretty well, those marks are not just distinguishable marks but 
just raw wounds, raw festered sores, completely encircling the fish’s 
head and there could be a high mortality from those wounds. 

Now, the Fisheries Research Institute, for instance, in their smolt 
out-migration from Iliamna last spring, they used these nets for 
downstream migrants, as an index they put one net out and used it 
for an index, they figured they got 1 percent in that one net, that 1 
percent caught 2 million fish which is 90 times higher than they 
caught the year before. 

So in the event that the Japanese persist in this high seas fishery it 
will probably be interesting to see what comes back as a result of this 
seaward migration last spring. 

This amount of gear used by the Japanese seems almost fantastic, 
beyond commonsense, it doesn’t seem like that much could possibly 
be used, but the researchers have taken the Japanese information fur- 
nished and set it up and in 1957 it amounts to an equivalent of gill- 
netting used on the high seas fishing of 235,000 miles which is un- 
believable. 

Another thing that the Fisheries Research Institute found out 
about the delicacy of the young salmon was that when they were on 
the high seas trying to gillnet them and also seining, they found 
those methods were too rough. 

Last year they used the tank and they would bring them up real 
easy into this tank and Jeave them in the water and try an anesthetic 
on them to quiet them down enough just to take them and turn them 
loose again, apparently that raised their recovery rate from 5 percent 
to 15 percent, so, there is an extreme delicacy of fish here. 

As I mentioned here the nets are probably cleared once in 24 hours 
and the netting is very weak, a lot of fish get in there and get wounded 
and get out again. The weather conditions, for instance, are quite 
rough, so it is a real good question as to how many fish actually are 
harvested on the high seas and how many are left for no one to use. 

Another item I wanted to cover was the impossibility of making 
the high seas fishery or pelagic fishery. We have had the experience 
right there in the estuary fisheries right close to the river. We used 
to fish the solid area from the mouth of the Kvichak River and it ran 
down pass Egegik. 

Even in that small area which only went out 3 miles along the 3- 
mile limit, there was such an intermingling and schooling grounds 
that the fish had still not then even separated for their respective 
rivers which they were going to, and we put in suggestions at numer- 
ous meetings and finally, several years ago, they set up closed areas 
outside of the—they decreased the size of the fishing areas, set up these 
closed areas in between, and since that time the escapement has been 
more evenly spread out through the respective rivers. The fact is 
the major river I understand that has made the largest difference on 
is the Kaknek River. It has been fairly consistent escapement, when 
there are escapements. 
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Now, as far as the impact is concerned on the residents there, like 
the other witnesses have said, and I will just reiterate the same, every- 
thing except the Government workers are about the only ones, every- 
thing else is dependent on fish, it is all strictly a one-crop, fish econ- 
omy; if we haven’t got it we are not going to make it. The public 
works is real fine in principle, but I am afraid that the actual help is so 
limited, because the major part of these people are skilled in the art 
of fishing, that is, their skill and public works, of course, of most any 
nature calls for a certain degree of skilled labor and I don’t think 
they would be able to participate except to a minor degree. 

That is just about all I have on it. 

Senator Bartierr. Harry, what do you think we should do about 
all this? Let me be more specific. If you care to speak in reference 
to the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Suawsack. Well, I think it is a step in the right direction. I 
sort of feel like most of them do, that it probably isn’t broad enough, 
but I think Mr. Wakefield probably has a good point when he says 
we are going to have to do something. I wish that there were better 
ways to do it that we could actually negotiate with those people. I 
think that their attitude in this whole matter is undependable and it 
should be, at least in world opinion, the Japanese have stated that 
20,000 people are engaged in this fishery. I don’t know what those 
people are going to do when they kill it off, which they are on the 
7" to doing. 

t seems like we have got two choices in the whole thing. The U.S. 
Government is either going to have to take the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the resources and its nationals or we are going to have to 
prepare ourselves to compete in a highly competitive worldwide fish- 
ery. I don’t know how we are going to unless some negotiations or 
something can be carried on that will conserve this fishery, because 
we are going to have to spread out into more stocks of fish and com- 
pete in the worldwide market if the Japanese and Russians continue 
todo what I assume they will continue to do. 

Senator Bartterr. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Shawback. 

Senator Bartietrr. The next witness will be Mr. A. W. Boddy of 
the Territorial Sportsmen and the executive director of the Alaska 
Sportsmen’s Council. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. BODDY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ALASKA 
SPORTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


Mr. Boppy. Senator Bartlett, Senator Ryan, it is a real pleasure to 
be here today and take part in these discussions. 

I have a prepared statement which I would first like to read, Sen- 
ator, and then there are a few comments I would like to make on 
another resolution. 

Senator Bartierr. In any order you choose. 

Mr. Boppy. My name is A. W. Boddy, executive director of the 
Alaska Sportmen’s Council, a statewide conservation organization. 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded me to present the feelings 
of the council regarding the proposals to ban importation of salmon 
products taken by Japanese nationals in the North Pacific. I am 
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familiar with the facts that have been brought to light through sci- 
entific investigations regarding the intermingling of salmon of Asian 
and North American stocks in the area north and west of the pro- 
vincial line established in the treaty of 1953. I also feel that every 
effort has been made throughout these past several years to convince 
the Japanese that some adjustments should be made prior to termina- 
tion of the present treaty. The failure of the Japanese to recognize 
and to concur on these proposals leaves us with no other alternative 
but to seek some other means of settlement. 

I wish to state that we are fully in accord with the proposals to 
ban the importation or sale of salmon or salmon products as outlined 
in S. 502 and other similar proposals. It is extremely regrettable 
that we have to resort to such measures to protect our fisheries. It is 
also extremely regrettable that the residents of the Bristol Bay area 
are to be deprived of their only means of livelihood. While it is true 
that the Japanese have not violated any part of the 1953 treaty, I 
believe that they are being extremely unreasonable in their insistence 
that they be allowed to continue their operations in accordance with 
this treaty. Apparently they have little regard for the welfare of the 
people of Alaska and others who are connected with the salmon in- 
dustry on the North American continent. They also apparently fail 
to realize that a continuation of their present operations will eventu- 
ally mean complete elimination of a very valuable fishery. 

As I have stated, I am fully in accord with the proposals and rec- 
ommendations that have been made by various Members of Congress 
to bring a halt to this exploitation of our fisheries. I am also fully 
in accord with the opinions expressed by various members of the State: 

overnment and Federal Government that some means of relief must 
o provided in the immediate future for the residents of Bristol Bay. 

However, I would like to propose the question: Will the present 
proposals accomplish what we feel to be necessary? Perhaps we 
should go further in our efforts. At this time I would like to propose 
for your consideration, that we consider imposing additional taxes or 
perhaps imposing a ban on the importation of certain other Japanese 
manufactured goods and articles now being imported into the United 
States in direct competition with items manufactured and sold by 
American and European manufacturers. I am thinking mainly of 
fishing tackle, rods, reels, baskets, lures, etc. Also commercial gear. 
Also items such as cameras and binoculars which are also being im- 

orted in large quantities at this time. All of the above mentioned 
items are items which are purchased either wholly or in large part by 
sportsmen and commercial fishermen. 

If the residents of the Bristol Bay area are to be deprived of their 
livelihood it is only reasonable and fair for them to expect that some 
measure of relief be provided them in order that they may continue 
to live a normal life. Since this condition has been brought about in 
large part by the Japanese, why should they not help to support the 
residents of the Bristol Bay area who are being deprived of their 
livelihood ? 

In conclusion, I would again like to express my appreciation for the 
opportunity to appear here today and also wish to assure you that it is 
our sincere desire to assist you and other Members of Congress in any 
way possible to help bring about the immediate and satisfactory: 
settlement of this situation. 
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Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Boddy. 

And you had some other comments ? : 

Mr. Boppy. I appreciated very much Representative Jay Ham- 
mond’s statement today in regard to the repercussions that this was 
possibly having on other resources; namely, some of our wildlife re- 
sources in Alaska. é 

Apparently he was unaware that the national conservation organi- 
zations have taken a stand on this thing, Senator, and I have here 
a resolution which was presented by the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council 
to the National Wildlife Federation assembled in St. Louis last year 
in March. That resolution was unanimously approved and so far as 1 
know the federation has been quite active in attempting to bring about 
a reasonable solution to this problem. 

If you would care to have this in the record, or if you would care to 
have a copy, I would be most happy to give it to you. 

Senator Barrierr. I think we should include it either in the record 
or in the file. 

Mr. Boppy. This is from the minutes of the meeting and the entire 
minutes can be made available if you would like to have those. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you. 

Do you have anything further, Mr. Boddy ? 

Mr. Boppy. I think that is all that I have at this time, Senator. If 
there are any questions or anything I can help you with I would be 
glad to do so. 

Senator Bartierr. I might ask you a question or two about your 
organization. 

How many members are there? 

Mr. Boppy. We have approximately 2,500 members in our organi- 
zation here in Alaska now as the present time, Senator. 

Senator Bartierr. And their Bristol Bay proposition has engaged 
your attention ? 

Mr. Boppy. It has. 

Senator Bartterr. Officially ? 

Mr. Boppy. Yes, definitely so. 

Senator Bartierr. Previously it was said that the Department of 
State for all the information we have available now may object to 
the passage of any such legislation on the grounds that it would 
endanger what they might consider larger aspects of foreign policy. 
If that were to be the case, what would your remedy be, Mr. Boddy, 
as to means of overcoming such opposition ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, Senator, I think it is very evident that something 
has to be done to bring about a reasonable solution to this and I can 
appreciate the position that we are in from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense, things of that nature, but I think this is something 
that is serious enough that there’s got to be action and I think if we 
have to take it to the people and to let them speak on this to deter- 
mine what their wishes would be. It’s something that I just don’t 
know, but I know that we’ve got to take some definite and positive 
step or where are we going to end with this. We have the Russians 
now entering into the picture and some definite solution has to be 
reached. 

Senator Bartietr. Would you agree with me that a hearing of 
this nature and the hearings that are to follow will be useful, be- 
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cause they will call to the attention of the country the possibility that 
this great resource will be dissipated and will be gone, and that thou- 
sands of American citizens may be deprived of their livelihood? 

Mr. Boppy. I agree 100 percent. In fact, I would think that the 
more hearings of this type that we have and the more people that 
are made aware of this existing condition, the better our chances 
would be of reaching an immediate reasonable solution to it. 

Senator Barrietr. Thank-you very much, Mr. Boddy, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Boppy. Thank you. 

Senator Barrierr. I would like in the absence of objection—and 
there has been no objection—to include in the file a radiogram I re- 
ceived in Washington, dated March 18, from Walter Noden when 
he didn’t know he was going to be down here. We didn’t know there 
was going to be a hearing then. He didn’t change his position 
between March 18 and now. 

Senator McNees, did you care to make a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN McNEES, ALASKA STATE SENATOR 


Senator McNers. Thank you, Senator Bartlett. 

It probably seems strange that I, as a foreign fisherman and one 
who does not live in Bristol Bay, should be interested in this ques- 
tion, but I sincerely am. I would like to point out that at least two 
multiengine plane loads of Kotzebue and Nome and Unalakleet fish- 
ermen fish annually in the Bristol Bay area. These men bring back 
a substantial amount of cash to an area that is in a very, very weak 

osition economically. Northwestern Alaska which has had almost 
its entire life based upon a fishing and hunting economy cannot 
epee itself from the situation that is now being faced in Bristol 
ay. 

The native peoples of Alaska and subsequently all who have followed 
the Eskimo people to Alaska, are faced with an economic situation 
that is far reaching. 

The Eskimo people for a long, long time have based their sole 
economy on that of hunting and fishing. I am sorry I am speaking 
off the cuff on this, but you have heard me speak off the cuff before. 

Senator Bartierr. You are doing very well. 

Senator McNers. Now a time has come when cash, hard money, of 
course gold is very essential to the economy and well-being of the native 

ples of Alaska. I know it is not only the native peoples that have 
en affected by the present closure of the Bristol Bay to commercial 
fishing, it is all the peoples of Alaska. 

My opening statement with regard to those who come from as far 
North as Kotzebue, which drains from the river valleys of the Noatak 
and the Kotzebue Rivers north of it, and send people down to the 
Bristol Bay area every year, are going to be seriously affected by the 
present closure. 

I do know furthermore, that the area that I represent in north- 
western Alaska is and has been a heavy relief or welfare load upon 
the Federal Government up until we achieved statehood, until we get 
more roads, better communications, better methods of travel, better 
schools, better health facilities, we are going to be faced with that 
same situation as a State. 
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I have heard you ask the question several times this afternoon and 
this evening relative to what public works could possibly be instigated 
in the Bristol Bay area and that area of Alaska that is going to suffer 
from the closure of the Bristol Bay fisheries. I could name several— 
roads, I think, stands out in everybody’s mind if they come from the 
area north of the Yukon or west of the 64. Others that I could name 
would be health centers, items that several men have touched on here, 
such as cold storage facilities, one of my pet projects for a long time 
has been a cooperative endeavor on the part of the various welfare, 
relief agencies, if you please, but those agencies that are here to serve 
the people of Alaska, native food principally cooperative. 

I am fully confident in my own mind that I could be dropped any- 
where in Alaska at any time of the year in sound physical condition 
and I could come out pretty well unscathed. I have had several 
endeavors where that has been true of fairly short duration, I will 
admit, but the economy of Alaska is such when you base it upon the 
native foods that are present here, the people can subsist. We have 
transition to a period now where a certain amount of cash is necessary. 
I can point out villages from the extreme northeastern coast of Alaska 
all the way down the northwestern coast to Bristol Bay proceeding 
on around the entire Aleutian Peninsula, all the way out to the extreme 
end which I have traveled, down through Queen Charlotte Sound 
all the way down to the Indian Village of Klawock in southeastern, 
and the economy is not too different between, until you get into the 
village life. 

Now the villages are the things that are going to be principally 
affected by the closure of the Bristol Bay fisheries, the big States, they 
are going to go their own ways. The Nation asa whole will go its own 
way. Internationally the Bristol Bay fisheries closing will not have 
particularly great ramifications. However, I can go back 20 years in 
my thinking when I was a student in school, to distinguish from my 
still being a student, when the scrap iron on the west coast of the 
United States wassoldtoJapan. ~ 

Interestingly enough as a student of history I have pretty well 
satisfied my own mind that every quarter of a century we seem to 
repeat a major war. I am wondering, and I have been sitting here 
thinking all afternoon, if possibly the result of the fisheries endeavor 
on the part of the Japanese and the Russians which has more recently 
been brought to our attention in the North Pacific, might not possibly 
be, if not carefully handled, the very thing that might lead to another 
such proposition. I hope not. As everyone in this room does. 

The closure of the Bristol Bay fisheries, certainly, to get back to the 
immediate problem, is one of great ramifications, I don’t think any of 
us here realize what it will possibly mean in the course of the next 2, 
or 3, or 4, or 5 years, to the economy of that general area, unless you 
have travelled through it, as I know you, Senator Bartlett, have. 

I just say that thank heavens that the present moment you are sit- 
ting in the U.S. Congress. with a vote in our behalf, because you do 
know the situation so well. I think we are exceedingly fortunate as 
Alaskans that you are here and that you have gotten to listen to the 
— amount of testimony that has been presented to you. I am con- 

dent in my own mind that you will use and take advantage of every 
opportunity to see that the other 97 Members of the U.S. Senate, the 
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other 700-some-odd Members of the U.S. Congress become fully aware 
of the problem. 

I don’t like to say this, it is perhaps your problem, but if those who 
will listen to this testimony, see it in the Congressional Record, the 
findings of these particular hearings, could have seen the faces as they 
testified here today, they would then realize the importance of the 
problem that now faces us. 

It is perhaps our problem, Senator Bartlett, I wouldn’t say it is 
your problem altogether or your problem alone. 

As I said before and earlier, and I repeat, it is one of more than 
local conditions, it is more than one of statewide consequence as Sen- 
ator Logan and Senator Owen so ably pointed out, it is one of great 
than national significance. 

If I have one regret about this opportunity of being here and being 
asked to testify it is to the fact that I didn’t bring my camera along 
so I could have pictured as well as recorded the testimony that took 
place here tonight. 

I appreciate the opportunity and I certainly would welcome any 
questions that you have to ask. 

Senator Bartuert. I have no questions to ask you, Senator McNees, 
except to—no questions at all. I do want to express appreciation for 
_— appearance here, because while you don’t represent the Bristol 

ay area, it has been adequately demonstrated already in the testi- 
mony that what affects one part of Alaska in connection with a mat- 
ter of this kind, affects all parts. 

I want to say, too, for the record, that as an indication of the active 
and continuing interest of the entire group back in Washington re- 
lating to this that Senator Magnuson, Senator Gruening, and Repre- 
sentatives Pelly, Tollefson and Rivers, and I met late last week with 
Assistant Secretary of State Macomber, and some of his assistants 
for a general discussion and to leave no doubt at all in the minds of 
the Department of State people, the gravity with which we view this 
situation. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator McNegs. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Derr, please. 





STATEMENT OF R. E. “DUTCH” DERR, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF 
THE ALASKA VISITORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Derr. Senator Ryan, Senator Bartlett, I am R. E. “Dutch” 
Derr, as of the 15th of this month still managing director of the 
Alaska Visitors Association, and I would like to ask your permission 
to rock and sock and shoot straight. 

Senator Bartiettr. Do so. 

Mr. Derr. First of all 





Senator Barrierr. This desire doubtless comes from your days on 
the Alabama football team ? 

Mr. Derr. No, it comes from knowing you so well. 

Senator Barttett. I see. 

Mr. Derr. First of all, and I don’t mean this is an insult, but I 
don’t think you have a chance to get Senate bill 502 passed. And 
my reason for thinking so is that the National Government still doesn’t 
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understand Alaska and they don’t give a darn about us. What they 
do know is false information, our fight for statehood showed they 
don’t know the truth about us, when Senators who had been in Con- 
gress for 20 years got up and made statements such as we have all 
heard that are out and out lies. I can’t understand why they should 
be interested in us at all, and especially in a segment that only affects, 
as I understand, and this word only is just purely a word in the 
English language, not a means of saying anything derogatory, but it 
only effects, I understand 1,300 natives. I don’t believe the National 
Government cares what happens to those natives and I don’t think 
the National Government cares a bit what happens to the other people 
who live in the Bristol Bay area. And I wonder very much whether 
the commercial fishermen care very much whether they have salmon 
or not from what I have heard. 

It seems this is a dog-eat-dog proposition, not a golden rule idea. 

Now, I came here with two concepts, first of all, I feel that the na- 
tional administration has handled this terribly. I feel they are trying 
to lock the door after the horse is stolen. Everybody knows the sal- 
mon are deteriorating, now they want to do something. And today 
I heard a gentleman say, that I admire very much, I believe in all 
sincerity that he spoke from the heart when he said, let’s turn it over 
to John Foster Dulles. I wonder if he remembers that John Foster 
Dulles is the same guy who wrote that Japanese pact. He got us 
into this mess, 

I think we ought to remember that he was administrative head of 
this whole thing, and I believe I am right. Am I? I hope I am. 
[ Laughter. | 

Then I feel, and here is the second premise, and this is the impor- 
tant one, I don’t believe that the U.S. Congress can legislate a fish 
run. It takes many, many years, from 4 to 7 years to create a run. 
That is about the life cycle as I understand it, they can be 4 years or 
5, 6, 7, maybe some have these woppers go longer, but people starve 
in a much shorter period, Senator Bartlett, and here is where I would 
like to say and give a constructive approach to the problem in Bristol 
Bay. I am not trying to be funny at all, but I believe I have the 
answer. 

I propose a public works program by the Federal Government to 
build resort hotels, access roads, connecting the great scenic areas 
of Bristol Bay and the Katmai area and the wonderful lakes north 
and a little bit northwest of Dillingham. I have been in that area, I 
spent a long period of time in the Aleutians, and Ill never forget 
the great thrill I had at Naknek getting a real big rainbow trout on 
a 514 ounce fly rod. 

I am going to approach something here that might be pretty in- 
teresting because I do know commission fishermen don’t like sport 
fishermen, but up in the Miramichi River or New Foundland, I think 
it is 17 or 18 years ago, they used to have a free Atlantic salmon run, 
as you know they come in and spawn and go back to sea, he can do 
this five or six times, but the salmon fishermen got greedy in New 
Foundland, just like they do everywhere else, they want to make it 
and go back somewhere they can live in better comfort and they 
starting depleting the salmon run and finally salmon fishing com- 
mercially was stopped on the Miramichi and those commercial fisher- 
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men screamed like mad. What happened, and this is what I like— 
I went fishing up there 3 years ago, and you pay $20 a day for a guide, 
you pay $10 a day for your boat, and who is your guide, and who 
owns the boat and the motor and sells you the gas, the commercial 
fisherman. They take you up there and they stick you up to your 
waist in a stream, then they sit on the bank, yell out to you—I really 
mean this—and they tell you what fly to use from the bank, they 
don’t get their feet wet. If you finally catch a fish and bring many 
in he will go down and net many for you and bring many up and 
slap you on the back and take you back and get this, to a resort that 
is now owned by the commerical fisherman and you eat in a restau- 
rant that is owned and run by the commerical fisherman and they 
say they are making more money now than they ever made in their 
life and they are enjoying it. 

Now, what do I want to tell? I believe that if we could get this 
crash program, let’s say, and we have a chance because now you and 
Senator Gruening, Senator Bartlett have a vote, I believe you can 
get a crash program and we can get thousands upon thousands of 
tourists out to Dillingham—I know it has two nice hotels, I know 
Naknek has a nice hotel—we could pour the tourists in there and 
these self same men, and believe you me if I ever go out and fish and 
need a guide I would want this man, he is in earnest, he would make 
sure I’d catch fish. He would take me to the place where I will 
catch them and he will make more money than I ever made in com- 
mercial fishing. How doI know? Because there is a place right now 
up here in the Katmai fishing camps, run by Northern Consolidated 
Airlines, and this year they are going to do $750,000 worth of busi- 
ness in the Katmai alone for only fly rod fishermen. Just $750,000. 
That’s only a small camp. If we could get six or seven camps in that 
Dillingham area on those lakes, well, multiply that three-quarters of 
a million by six or seven, and I understand that it was only a million 
two-hundred-thousand some dollars I heard. quoted today that was 
made by the natives, why, they will make a lot more. I am in ear- 
nest, I believe that this can be done, that these bills can be brought 
in, because I believe salmon fishing for the foreseeable future is 
doomed in the Bristol Bay area, and the sooner these men become the 
kind of Alaskans that we know and say, well the hell with the fish- 
ing, let’s go and make something else do, then we have the true 
Alaskan and they are the people who can do it. 

If they make up their mind that they are not going to cry, that they 
are going to get in here and do something else and make this money, I 
know that with all the support we can give them as Alaskans, we 
can get this crash program through and they will make more money— 
and believe you me, most of them will be fly rod fishermen after a 
while, they will be fishing, too, it works that way. 

Now, finally, I would like to say that the biggest thing of all that 
we could do in Alaska is to do exactly what we did during statehood. 
Now, maybe some of the people don’t know this, with all the tremen- 
dous work that the people of Alaska themselves did to win statehood, 
that isn’t what got us statehood, because we didn’t have one vote. 
What got us statehood, Senator Bartlett, and I know you have said 
this because I am repeating your words, is the fabulous amount of 
letters and telegrams we sent to our friends and relatives back in the 
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States, who put the heat on their own Senators and Representatives 
to vote in our behalf. 

Now, I would like to see us do the same thing for S. 502, not try it 
as Alaskans, they don’t care about us, I am just as sure of that as any- 
thing, but when a Californian, or a Minnesotian, or a Bostonian calls 
up and says, Senator, I think you ought to do something for those 
fellows up there in Bristol Bay, then we are getting votes that you and 
Senator Gruening can use. Up to now we are a small boil in that 
teapot. We are being used as pawns. I believe these men a hundred 
percent that we are being used right now for a summit conference. 
That we have to swap, and I sincerely believe the only reason the 
Russian fleet is in our Bering Sea is they will say, all right, we will 
take ~ fleet away. They are swapping, too, they are all looking 
ahead. 

I don’t like to be a pawn when people starve in a hurry. 

Senator, I earnestly believe that if we can get the full force of our 
relatives in the States behind your Senate bill it may have a chance, 
but that is the only way it will ever have a chance. They don’t care 
about us. Otherwise, if they don’t care about us then let’s get $5 
million in public works and I had something here I wanted to read— 
excuse me just a minute—that the contract for the construction should 
call for local hire of residents of the distressed area alone. This would 
bring millions of dollars to them in the immediate future, and we just 
wouldn’t be building public works, but we would be building an entity 
to wealth of the long distant future, because resorts last a long, long 
time. 

I want to thank you for permitting me here. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Derr, for appearing and for 
making this brandnew and very interesting suggestion. 

I do want to indicate that the problem relating to Bristol Bay is 
not unique in the Nation. For example, during the recent debate on 
the depressed area bill it was brought out as simply shocking con- 
ditions exist in many counties of West Virginia, the majority of the 
population in several counties and has been on direct relief for a lon 
period, and it was also said that when the coal miners got out of wor 
several years ago some of them subsequently found employment in 
new pottery factories and glass factories and these now are falling by 
the wayside because of the competition from the cheaper Japanese- 
manufactured pottery and glassware. 

And so, what affects us and what concerns us also affects and con- 
cerns other Americans elsewhere. 

Thank you, Mr. Derr. 

Mr. Derr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Nopen. Mr. Bartlett, this gentleman directed a remark to me 
a while ago. I don’t mean to stand up every time somebody gets in 
the chair. But I don’t want to take him sport fishing. I will take 
him commercial fishing. 

[ Laughter. ] 

Senator Barrietr. Mr. Gilmore, you have some time reserved for 
you. 

The committee will stand in recess for 5 minutes. 

A short recess was taken.) 
enator Bartiett. The committee will be in order. 
Mr. Gilmore. ° 
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STATEMENT OF P. F. GILMORE, MANAGER OF THE JUNEAU OFFICE 
OF THE ALASKAN SALMON INDUSTRY, INC. 


Mr. Giumore. My name is P. F. Gilmore. I am the manager of 
the Juneau office of the Alaskan Salmon Industry, Inc., a trade 
organization, representing the principal salmon operators of the ter- 
ritory of Alaska. 

My remarks here this evening are not necessarily confined to the 
views of the Alaskan salmon industry operators of the Bristol Bay 
area, because their views will be presented at the adjourned hearing 
of this committee in Seattle on Friday or Saturday, when Senator 
Magnuson is going to conduct that portion of the hearing. 

I have no formal statement such as the others have presented here 
this evening, but I have lived with this question for many, many 

ears. 
, By a very odd coincidence, Senator Bartlett, today is April 1. 
Fourteen years ago this day, on April 1, I was also engaged with the 
Japanese, that was the opening day in the battle of Okinawa. I 
hope that the success that we had there can be measured in some degree 
with the success which we can anticipate here. , 

In 1937, and not many people have gone into this this evening or this 
afternoon, there was another parallel situation to what we have here 
in Bristol Bay today. You will recall the history of the J om in- 
vasion of the Bristol Bay fishery. It is not the same type of invasion 
that we have today, because the physical situation was different. 

The Japanese motor ship operation transit had the Aleutian Penin- 
sula and went almost up into the headwaters of the Bristol Bay area. 
Ostensibly this operation was not a fishing operation and to under- 
stand that perhaps may be somewhat the key as to some of the things 
that this State and this Nation might do to resolve the problem that 
they are presently confronted with. 

The Japanese form of government is different than our form of 
government in the sense that a pret many of their commercial 
functions are a part and parcel of the foreign policy of the nation. 
The Japanese expedition that ventured into Bristol Bay in 1937 was 
part of the foreign policy of the Japanese. The Japanese motorship 
operation which appeared in the bay in the early 1930’s received a 
license from the department of agriculture, which is the parent 
department of the fisheries section of Japan, and that license limited 
their operations to Bristol Bay to exploratory fishing for crab. There 
were those pa pee in Bristol Bay at the time who observed the 
operations of the fishery and were satisfied in their own mind that the 
operations of the Japanese extended far beyond the conduct of the 
fishery investigation limited to crab. 

So much evidence was accumulated that some of the operators who 
are still in Bristol Bay today chartered airplanes and flew over the 
Japanese fleet, took aerial photographs which were widely publi- 


cized throughout the United States, demonstrating beyond any ques- 
tion of a doubt that the so-called motorship exploratory crab investi- 
gation was, in fact, a highly integrated salmon operation. 

The public was alerted, your predecessor in office, the distinguished 
former Delegate to Congress, Anthony J. Dimond, introduced several 
bills in the Congress of the United States in 1937 as a result of the 
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cumulative effect of the Japanese exploratory operation. I am read- 
ing from the North Pacific Fisheries, a book authored by Dr. Gregory, 
Homer E. Gregory, at that time in 1939 a professor at the University 
of Washington, and Kathleen Barnes on the research staff of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 

Delegate Dimond’s bill, it is not necessary to recite the number, the 
record will speak for them, but the essence of Delegate Dimond’s 
bill declared fiesle in 1937 that salmon spawned and hatched in the 
waters of Alaska were held to be the property of the United States 
and made it unlawful for the fish to be caught in the waters adjacent 
to Alaska, except under the regulations of the Secretary of Commerce. 
There are many other facets to the operation that was conducted in 
the early 1930’s but the significance of the thing is that by a premedi- 
tated doctrine of the then Empire of Japan, they sent a commercial 
fishing operation into Bristol Bay under the guise of a scientific re- 
search program, the people in Japan say that the people who were 
doing the fishing were doing it in violation of their instructions, but 
only the most naive individual could buy that. 

The reaction throughout the United States was violent. There was 
a publication in 1937, the December issue of the Reader’s Digest, 
called—and this article was authored by Mark A. Rhodes—Japanese 
Poaching in Alaskan Waters. 

The things that are discussed in this article are almost—an indi- 
vidual would almost have supersensory perception in 1937, because 
the situation so parallels what is happening today. 

Just to quote one paragraph: 

Our own citizens are allowed to fish in Bristol Bay with nets 900 feet long of 
5-inch mesh, between certain dates, and on certain days of the week. Even then 
they may take only half of the schools permitting the rest to escape upstream 
and spawn. That isn’t the Japanese way of fishing. The Japanese laid impassa- 
ble nets 3 miles long in the fish migration lane, they set these gill nets of unknown 
measure in V traps, seaward from the barrier. This is the murderous salmon 
trap. 

So, here in 1937 in a magazine of worldwide publication, the spot- 
light was put on the Japanese for doing in 1937 what they apparently 
are doing right to this day. 

It so happens, Senator Bartlett, that I was attending the University 
in California at this time, and this subject, of course, because I was 
born and raised in Alaska, it was a matter of great interest to me, 
and I wrote a thesis on it. I don’t think the world changed as a result 
of my thesis, but the principal conclusion that I arrived at in my 
thesis in 1937 supports almost exactly the terms of Senate bill 502. 
And that was under the terms of international law there was nothing 
we could do to keep the Japanese out of the high seas. This wasn’t 
a question of them fishing out in the nursery grounds of the high seas, 
this was a question of their moving in adjacent to the 3-mile limit and 
moving into the so-called headland bay waters of Bristol Bay. 

I concluded then that the only alternative the American people had 
was to impose an embargo upon Japanese fishery products. We all 
know the result of the early 1937 and early 1930 Japanese fishery. 
The Japanese became so engaged in Manchuria that they were then 
heading for other operations which we did not know at the time 
against ourselves, that because of the pressure that was brought to 
them by public opinion alone, the Japanese, in 1938, did not mount a 
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fishery expedition into the Bristol Bay. And I think that’s signifi- 
cant because here today we have a treaty and we are having difficulty 
getting them out of the fishery. 

In 1938, we had no treaty, it was just as someone has mentioned 
here, they are as free as the Russians to fish. But we got them out 
under the stress of public opinion. 

When the treaty, after the cessation of hostilities with the Japanese 
in 1945, in October in Tokyo, it was my pleasure to be there, I wasn’t 
on the Missouri, but I was in the harbor, we had an armistice with the 
Japanese and then the occupation began. And then world tension got 
in such a strait that our foreign policy determined that Japan should 
have its freedom, it should be free from the terms of the armistice, 
and so a treaty of peace was negotiated with the Japanese. There 
was no mention in the treaty of peace about fisheries, they said we 
will reserve that until later. So when we negotiated the treaty with 
the Japanese we negotiated with them at arms length, they had the 
full dignity and sovereignty as a nation, and they stood with that 
dignity and sovereignty and negotiated the treaty. 

There are two things of essence in that fishery treaty that was 
negotiated. One was an arbitrary line, 175 degrees west; the other 
and the important thing was a principle of abstention in all of the 
treaties and fishery treaties throughout the length and breadth of the 
world, this was the first time—this was the first document that ever 
invocated in its terms a principle of abstention and those principles 
have been enumerated by other speakers here earlier today, particu- 
larly Mr. Clarence Anderson, so I will not belabor them again. 

Here again, then, after the treaty was consummated, the Japanese 
mounted in full respect of the treaty, mounted additional fishing 
operations. Mind you now, this is the same type of government in 
Fea today that existed in the thirties. These ships, these motorship 
type of operations that are out in the Bering Sea are a part and parcel 
of the foreign policy of Japan. You will find they are licensed by 
the government, unless the government wants to permit those people 
to go out into the Bristol Bay area to fish or to go out and fish in the 
treaty waters west of 175 degrees west, they must first go to the depart- 
ment of agriculture and get a permit. So it is then with the sanction 
of the Government of Japan that these ships are fishing on the high 
seas and fishing in these treaty waters. 

I think it is significant, Senator Bartlett, that the attitude that the 
people of the then Territory and the now State of Alaska have had 
toward the Japanese, notwithstanding the operations in the Pacific, 
I mention ene the pulp mill at Sitka, the people of Sitka, and 
the people of the then territory were extremely generous with the 
Japanese, they gave them tax concession on the territory level, they 
gave them tax concession on the municipal level. 

The Federal Government, through the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Forest Service set off a large block of timber for the Japanese. 
The Japanese maintain a timber operation in the area around 
Wrangell. I don’t need to labor the point on the generosity that the 
people of Wrangell and the people of the Forest Service have been 
responsible for with respect to the mill at Wrangell. That, too, is an 
operation that the Government of Japan is engaged in. It isn’t like 
a business corporation in the United States that wants to trade with 
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some country other than the ones behind the Iron Curtain where 
they are free and clear to go and invest their money. They don’t 
necessarily have to ask our State Department should we go or can 
we go; here when they come into a foreign country, when the Japanese 
foreign capital leaves their country and comes into the United States, 
they get the permission of the Government of Japan to do it. When 
these fishermen go into the international waters here that are respected 
by the North Pacific Treaty they have the dignity of an OK from 
the Government of Japan. 

And I think that the principles and the sanctions that are found in 
your Senate bill 502 will do a job, they will do a job because if the 
Japanese continue to refuse to cooperate in these foreign ventures and 
when they are operating pulp mills, and when they are operating saw 
mills, and they are trying to investigate the oilfields and the coal 
fields in the State of Alaska, what attitude must the responsible 
people of this State have if they find on one hand a venture of the 
Japanese Government depleting the runs of salmon so that a gentle- 
man like Mr. Noden has to stand here and tell you the story of what 
happened if they don’t fish in 1959. What can the responsible people 
of this State do if the Japanese won’t respect the treaties that they 
sign ? 

T think, Senator Bartlett, that your bill, 520, is designed to do a 
job and to do it well. There have been other people here this 
evening and this afternoon, who have mentioned the Russians, and I 
am not unmindful of the implications of the Russian invasion in this 

area. But I think it is important to take first things first. If we 

could resolve both of these problems in one stroke it would be fine, 

but I think the first thing that must be resolved is the question of 

| the respect of the J _— for the principle of abstention, and when 
they do that maybe then we can get at the Russian question. Maybe 
the situation will be such that we can’t wait that long, but if we try 

; to take on at this time more targets than are encompassed by Senate 
502, the impact may be so weak that we won’t achieve the end that 
we hope to seek. 

My point simply being, Senator Bartlett, that we have—this prob- 
lem of the Japanese fishing in international waters in the North 
Pacific is coming to a head very, very rapidly. Secretary Seaton, in 
his summary closure of Bristol Bay, has put it on a scope that some- 
thing must be done and be done now. That is not necessary to the 
question with the Russians, but it is the question of the Japanese 
and Bristol Bay. We either are going to get some concessions from 
the Japanese to respect that treaty, or these people whose very life 
depends upon the fishery of Bristol Bay will be cut off. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I could go on about the Japanese and what 
I think of them, we fought a war with them, I have animosity for 

, them, I have no love for them. I think that when we negotiate with 
them we live up to our part of the bargain, I think that we as a 
sovereign nation should insist that they live up to their part. 

That concludes my remarks, Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Gilmore. 

As I understand, what you had to say represents your personal 
opinion, and the views of the Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., will be 
presented by others in Seattle. 
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Mr. Gitmore. That is correct. They will make a full scale ap- 
pearance. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Gilmore, if we are unable to secure a copy 
of the Reader’s Digest, I wonder if at a later date you might make 
that article available for the record ? 

Mr. Giumore. We will be glad to. 

Senator Bartierr. Representative Gruel. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD GRUEL, REPRESENTATIVE, CHAIRMAN, 
HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE, ALASKA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Gruet. Senator Bartlett, I just have a brief written statement 
for the record. 

I would favor the bill to curb the importation of foreign salmon 
which I understand is the subject matter of this hearing, ‘but in my 
mind it is not the main question that concerns all Alaskans, the main 
question is not a question of curbing imports of salmon or conserva- 
tion or foreign policy, the closure of Bristol Bay concerns the basic 
rights of American citizens. 

The Declaration of Independence states— 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

It has been said that poverty anywhere in America is a threat to 
prosperity everywhere in America. 

Foreign policy is a wonderful thing and we must have a sound for- 
eign policy. But when that policy results in the infringement of the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness—in the infringe- 
ment of the right to freedom from want and from fear—when it re- 
sults in the threat of starvation and economic disaster and the ruina- 
tion of a means of livelihood and a way of life among American 
citizens—then the makers of such policy have a responsibility that 
cannot in conscience be evaded. 

The entire sovereign State of Alaska is adversely affected in this 
matter, and the State of Alaska will take those measures within its 
means, to protect and provide for those hurt most by the closure. But 
the principal responsibility must and does reside with the Federal 
Government. 

Senator Bartietrt. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Truman Emberg. Mr. Emberg, are you appearing here as a 
director of the Western Alaska Marketing Corp. ? 

Mr. Emperc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrterr. We welcome you in that or any other capacity, 
Truman. 


STATEMENT OF TRUMAN EMBERG, DIRECTOR, WESTERN ALASKA 
MARKETING CORP. 


Mr. Emperc. Senator Bartlett, I have a letter from the Dillingham 
Chamber of Commerce that endorses what I say heretonight. _ 

Senator Bartierr. Without objection it will be included in the 
record. 
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Mr. Emperc. I have three copies of a brief that was given to me 
by James Downing, who is the business agent for the Bristol Bay 
Fisherman’s Union and for the local canners of Bristol Bay. 

Senator Bartterr. Before I forget it, with your permission, at the 
conclusion of your testimony I should like to have placed in the rec- 
ord a letter written to me on March 23, by Harvey Samuelson of 
Dillingham and handed to me by you this evening. 

Mr. Emperc. My name is Truman Emberg. I am a commercial 
fisherman from Bristol Bay. I am a director of the Western Alaska 
Cooperative Marketing Association, and I have been 24 years in 
Bristol Bay. 

Senator Barttetr. You came to Bristol Bay from where? 

Mr. Emperc. From Minnesota. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Empera. By way of a 3-year stay in Canada. 

I am going to divide my statement here into two sections. First 
I would like to refer to the pending congressional legislation, Senate 
bill 502. 

Under the present circumstances I recommend the immediate pas- 
sage of bill 502. We need it now; I think we will need it even more 
in the future. 

I would like to make a remark that hasn’t been made before tonight 
on this aspect of this problem. That this convention which now 
establishes the line at 175 degrees west, if not renewed, will lapse 
in 1962. And during that time, during that year and afterwards, 
unless some other pact is negotiated the entire salmon resources of 
the Pacific Coast of North America will lay defenseless against in- 
terception by foreign fishing fleets. I feel that we have only a few 
short years to direct around our national market legislative guarantees 
that we will not be called upon to finance the rape of our salmon 
fisheries. 

In my opinion the bills under consideration do not go far enough 
to meet this threat. It should be our policy to bar from our markets 
all seafood products of any nation whose people are fishing in such 
a manner as to destroy fisheries which by virtue of historical rights 
there exists a special and unmistakable American interest. I rec- 
ommend legislation in the future should be enacted to accomplish 
that end. 

Now, speaking of the closure of Bristol Bay. 

There have Geen a few contradictory statements made tonight, 
Senator Bartlett, in regard to closure. Some say that it may be 
ordered and some say that there has been an amendment to this order 
which amendment provides for a limited set net operation. So far 
as I know, the closure of Bristol Bay is an accomplished fact. It was 
not accomplished by signing an order; it was accomplished merely 
by not writing any commercial regulations for Bristol Bay. The 
Register was published with the commercial regulations for Alaska 
and there were no regulations for Bristol Bay in the Register, except 
those permitting the personal use of the fishery, so that the status 
right now, so far as I know, is that Bristol Bay is closed. 

Senator Bartierr. Will you permit an interruption at this point? 
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I will merely add to what you say by noting that on page 2058 of the 
Federal Register for March 19, 1959, in which the regulations were 
published, part 104, the Bristol Bay area has this note appended: 

Promulgation of the commercial salmon fishery regulations for 1959 is being 
delayed pending clarification of the highseas fishery situation. 

Mr. Emperc. And in the meantime we are closed. 

Senator Bartiert. Yes. 

Mr. Empera. Now, the people that I represent instructed me to 
oppose the closure of commercial fishing in Bristol Bay. There are 
many reasons why we oppose the imposition of this closure. 

First, the closure in our eyes constitutes a breach of faith on the part 
of the Federal Government. Hearings on the proposed regulations 
for 1959 were held last fall in Dillingham. We were told then that 
we might face closure if the Japanese fished in the critical areas to 
such an extent that the salmon runs were decimated. Now we are 
informed that Bristol Bay has been closed because the Japanese have 
not promised to refrain from fishing north from the Aleutians and 
_— the provisional line of abstention. That isa horse of a different 
color. 

It is our contention that the Federal Government had given us a 
definite commitment. That our fishing industry would be permitted 
to operate and that we would be permitted to fish. And we contend 
that in good faith such commitments cannot be lightly given and they 
cannot be ignored once given. 

I would like to say incidents such as this explain why the day set for 
hearings on regulations in Bristol Bay is referred to as doomsday on 
the river of doubt, because you never know where you are even after it 
is over. 

The second reason we oppose closure of Bristol Bay is because it is 
predicated upon the assumption that the size of the salmon runs of 
that area may be reliably and accurately forecast. 

Senator Bartlett, you will remember that in 1953 there was a pro- 
posal by the Fish and Wildlife Service to close the Nushagok River 
for 5 years in the interest of conservation, that James Downing and 
aanell, with your assistance, fought that closure, that we fought and 
got the river open, and we have had 5 years of commercial fishing with 

airly good packs, and in some years very good escapements so that 
that can be demonstrated as fact that that closure was never justified. 

That isn’t the only instance where the forecasters have gone wrong. 
In 1956 the run into Naknek was a good run, one of the best runs we 
have had in many a year, but it was unexpected. The industry had 
tooled up on a small scale and the small operation resulted in the waste 
of about 200,000 red salmon. So don’t tell me these people can’t make 
mistakes, 

The 1957 run into the Nushagak as forecast did not materialize, the 
error was on the other side. 

In 1958 the run in the Nushagak exceeded expectations, so all you 
can say about these things is they are general, they are not reliable, 
they are certainly not to be accepted as scientifically sound. 

I would like to refer to this chart and that area, that dark shaded 
area below the Aleutian chain. It was reported back by Dr. Barnabee 
who worked for the Fish and Wildlife Revit in 1939-41, I believe, 
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at least for 3 years in shore fishing in Bristol Bay. He conducted 
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fishing with gill nets, his report wasn’t published until 1952 and then 
only on a restricted basis. But he did report at that time that the 
salmon entered into Bristol Bay through all the passes along the 
channel. 

So I say that if they enter in all the passes and it is shown there 
on that chart that some of these stocks of salmon, there is a very good 
chance they have not been subject to depreciation. Director Anderson 
made that very clear, there is a possibility that they have been, there 
is a a a they haven’t, but there is a gambling chance that fish 
are going in there that have not been subject to pressure. 

It is also true that Bristol Bay salmon tagging experiences have 
shown that they have been found as far from Bristol Bay as Shumagin 
Islands, and I submit that we have another variable that will enter 
into the formula for forecasts that can’t be weighted. We don’t know 
what it amounts to unless we try it. 

Now, we are not making a pitch to kill off the salmon in Bristol 
Bay, regardless of what Dutch Derr thinks of commercial fishermen. 
We are interested in conservation. But what we do want is a chance 
to operate a cannery or two. If the industry won’t do it, let us know, 
we will tool it up ourselves. And we want a chance to go fishing, and 
if the fish don’t show up in numbers to support an operation, then 
we will consent to close it. 

But this high-handed closure in advance by people that are up on 
Cloud 9 talking about facts that they can not establish, we can not go 
for it and we won’t go for it. 

A third reason that we oppose the closure of the Bristol Bay fish- 
eries is that it will preclude the harvesting and processing of salmon 
stocks that are not presently known to be subjected to Japanese fishing 
efforts. Over a 25-year period ending in 1958, Bristol Bay has pro- 
duced an average yield of approximately 25,000 cases of chum salmon, 
3,000-plus cases of silvers, and about 12,000 cases of king salmon are 
also produced annually, and that would be over about a 10-year period. 
That is a more recent fishery. 

Every other year we have a good pink run into Bristol Bay. Last 
year we packed about, into the Nushagak River, we packed about 
60,000 cases. I am quite confident that given the right kind of regu- 
lations and permitted to fish them at the time they are going through 
the river, permitted to use gear small enough to take them that we 
can count on a production every other year of at least 30,000 cases of 
pink salmon. 

Now, no one is going into Bristol Bay just to can a few weeks in the 
fall and a few weeks in the spring and not be able to have a chance to 
can red salmon if they are there and if they are available and if they 
can be taken without damage to the fishing resources. So, we are go- 
ing to lose these other fisheries which would average out at a base of 
production value of about a million dollars a year because the red 
salmon may be in trouble even though these species of salmon have not 
rie shown to be subject or damaged in any way by the Japanese 

shery. 

That is another reason why we say, give us a chance, let’s take a look 
at this thing and let’s try it out. 

The fourth reason that we oppose the closure of Bristol Bay is that 
because it evades an issue which we feel must be faced. The Japanese 
have taken, under this treaty, considerable amounts of salmon. We 
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know that, the pack is down, these net-scarred fish show up in our 
fisheries, sometimes 20 percent of what we capture have net scars. 
And the scientific evidence and reports show that we know they are 
fishing in areas where sometimes 50 or 60 percent or more of Bristol 
Bay salmon are present at the time they are fishing. 

We know that they have done us damage, we know that our sup- 
dlies, the amount of fish that is available to the fisheries or escapement 
bee shrunk, but we don’t know anybody that says, no loaf of bread at 
all is better than a half a loaf. I think we can have an operation. I 
don’t think we will get a big one but I think we can make a living 
on it. 

They are trying—this thing just puts off a problem. This fishery— 
the amount of fish that is available has shrunk. We probably got 
twice as much capital, twice as many fishermen, twice as many can- 
neries and workers as we need to process the catch we can take. There 
is only one think I know, is a good knockdown, drag out competitive 
economic fight to see who comes out on top. And I am confident that 
living in Bristol Bay that the people I represent have a chance in any 
such fight if they get a half way decent break at it. 

If they shut us down for 2 or 3 years, they will starve out the coun- 
try, we will have to sell our homes, boats or fishing gear to make a 
getaway stake, when it opens up. 

I ask you, this is a good question for the State government of 
Alaska to consider, when that opens up 2 years from now where do you 
suppose the fishermen and cannery workers will come from ? 

I know. They will come from the west coast, because they will be 
starving us out. If they don’t let us fight this out now, if we have got 
to have a fight, it is discriminatory against the resident fishermen and 
against the resident cannery workers. 

It is our right as property owners, as men engaged in small business, 
and as American citizens to compete for our livelihood in our fisheries. 
I don’t think we should be just wiped out by an order in advance that 
forecloses any chance we have to defend ourselves. 

In that respect, I don’t know what the lakes salmon industry is 
going to do. I listened to the presentation by Mr. Gilmore; I have 
a copy here that I would like to put in the record. It is unsigned, 
but the letterhead is the “Lakes Salmon Industry,” printed in the 
Pullman Building. It is a preliminary statement, I believe, on their 
reaction to the closure and the refusal of the Japanese not to give a 
promise to restrict their fishing North—the point I want to make 
is nowhere in this, and nowhere in Mr. Gilmore’s statement did I 
hear anybody say that they want to operate a cannery in Bristol Bay. 

Now, that may be the packers’ viewpoint. Maybe they feel there 
isn’t enough supply there for the big boys anymore; if there isn’t, let 
us know now and we will get some canners, we will get. these small 
hand packers Walter Noden was talking about, we will get salting 
barrels in there and we will at least make a living. 

I hope that at the hearing tomorrow or Saturday or whenever it 
is, that the industry will be asked to indicate whether they intend to 
operate there if the closure order is lifted. 

Senator Barriert. I will make a note of that right now and will 
put the question myself. 

Mr. Emperc. Thank you, Senator. 
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Now, we also oppose this closure for a fifth reason, and that is be- 
cause of our conviction that it is not in the national interest. 

The two foremost fishing nations of the world, Japan and Russia, 
are pursuing aggressive fisheries developments in the Bering Sea. 
Our interest in the fisheries in this sea will increase with the growth 
of our national population. A few more years we will have 30 or 
40 million more Americans to feed and we will need those fisheries. 

The relation to Japan closure rests upon the dubious proposition 
that we will devote our streams and our lakes to the rearing of salmon 
stocks for the Japanese fishing industry. We are to do this in the hope 
that at some future date the Japanese will agree to implement the 
principle of abstention. That is not a very good arrangement, but 
what it is in relation to Russian closure rests upon nothing this side 
of heaven, we have no treaty, we have no arrangement with the 
Russians. This closure order will set a precedent that in the event 
our fisheries of the Bering Sea or of any of the oceans or sea come 
into conflict with the interests of a foreign power we will not support 
our citizens and, even worse, we will not permit them to maintain 
themselves even in their historic fisheries. That is what I read into 
this situation. 

If we are not in the fishing business in Bristol Bay, if we are not 
even interested enough to tool up a cannery and put some boats in the 
water we cannot claim the Russians are damaging us for taking 
those fish. The only way they can damage us is that if we are in the 
business and they come in—this closure is terrible in that respect. 

Then I, for one, I don’t understand this mistake of diplomacy. 

In Berlin our Nation stands ready to fight total atomic war rather 
than abandon our ally to economic strangulation by our enemy. 

But in Bristol Bay our Nation is binding the hands of its own citi- 
zens in the face of ruinous economic pressure which is being applied 
by an ally. Around the world we are spending billions of dollars to 
prevent economic penetration by the Russians into other nations, and 
in Bristol Bay we are opening the door to our enemy. And that is 
what we are doing if we don’t operate a salmon fishery in Bristol Bay 
and maintain our industry, we are inviting the Russians to come in. 

I am just about finished with my statement, Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Bartierr. Don’t hurry, we are glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Emperc. But I must. confess that I am getting a little out of 
patience with these people in our own Government that destroy—and 
the closure, and make this order that will destroy our way of life, 
bankrupt our economy, uproot a settled populaion and dump a thou- 
sand or 1,500 people on to a labor force that already has a surplus of 
workers. 

That is all I have to say. 

Senator Bartiterr. Thank you, Mr. Emberg. , 

I don’t have any questions to ask. 

I will say I was particularly struck by a few observations you made; 
one, the comparison with Berlin; and the second, your contention that 
if we close down this Bristol Bay we abandon our rights, historic 
rights to a fishery, and I think that is a very, very persuasive argu- 
ment. 

I am glad you came down with the other people from the bay. 

Mr. Emperc. Thank you, sir. 
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(The letter is as follows :) 


Senator Bos BARTLETT, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


Deak Bos: Have been working as a fur buyer for Sam Applebaum since Decem- 
ber 1, and have covered the coast from here at Dillingham and every village as 
far north as Kotzehue. I figured it is my duty to give you a good clear report on 
the conditions of western Alaska, and the consequences of the closing of Bristol 
Bay will have upon them. 

Now, we all realize the fact with the coming closure it is going to affect the 
native population economy something terrible since trapping is just about a 
thing of the past. The natives come to the bay to work in the canneries. Now 
there is going to be no work for them this summer. I believe it is the fault of 
the U.S. Government that these poor native people don’t have a trade of any 
kind. They cannot compete with people that are skilled laborers, due to the 
fact of inadequate schooling which they should have had many years ago, to 
prepare them for competition for modern times. 

Now, the general feeling of the native is that they are a second-class citizen. 
In fact, during my travels through Alaska they ask, ‘‘Why don’t the white people 
hire us instead of bringing help from the outside? Aren’t us natives good asa 
white people?” 

So, Bob, it just doesn’t look right. And you know as well as I do, relief and 
charity is not the answer, as we have our pride, too. 

It seems an awful injustice that we have to spawn salmon for another nation, 
while our people sit on the beaches and go hungry, and the fish head back to 
sea to be caught again by Jap nets. 

Now, if this move was to conserve our natural resource it would be a necessary 
thing but it does not do this because the Japs are still catching mature and 
immature fish in zones which Canadians and Americans are restricted from 
fishing, by law, and these illegally caught, by law, fish are sold to American 
public through the Jap market. 

In all my travels from Dillingham clear to Kotzehue the people are broke (no 
money). Up the Kuskokwim clear down the Yukon from Fort Yukon to the 
mouth of the river, they are broke. And down here at the bay area they are 
broke. In fact, the stores here have quit giving credit. So time is the problem 
now, to find these people jobs because they don’t want relief or charity. The 
old saying, “Throw them a hunk of dried fish and they’ll get by,” is a thing of 
the past. These people are real good people. 

So please do everything in your power to help them. 

And if I could be of any help to you please let me know. 

Yours sincerely, 


DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 28, 1959. 


HaRoLpD (HARVEY) SAMUELSEN. 
P.S.—When at Gambell, Alaska, St. Lawrence Island, I saw your picture ina 
native’s house and beside your picture he had written “Vote for Bob Bartlett.” 
He is a grand man; to know him, is to love him. 


Senator Bartuerr. I should like now to offer for the record an 
editorial from the Fishermen’s News, entitled “Need for Strength”; 
and several charts; one giving salmon imports from Japan for the 
years from 1950 through 1958; the U.S. salmon catch on the Pacific 
Coast for the same years; U.S. salmon catches in western Alaska, 
1952 through 1958; and Japanese salmon catch, 1952 through 1958, 
in the North Pacific. 

(The article and charts follow :) 


NEED FOR STRENGTH 


[From Fishermen’s News], 


The Japanese—who, when talking to the United States—seem to feel little 
need for conservation in the North Pacific salmon fishery, take a different view 
when they discuss this problem with Soviet Russia. 

Following last year’s quota of 110,000 tons, the Japanese have now offered a 
90,000-ton quota for 1959 with a further reduction to 80,000 in 1960. This 
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effort toward conservation is not voluntary for the Japanese came to the Russia- 
Japan fishery meetings with a goal of 160,000 tons. 

The reason for the big difference in attitude between United States-Japan 
and Japan-Russian relations, is the Soviet “get tough” policy. The Japanese 
know full well that a violation of the agreement could spell the confiscation 
of boats and gear. They also recognize Russia’s right to participate in high 
seas regulation because the bulk of the salmon catch comes from Soviet rivers 
and streams. They have even recognized the dangers of a high seas fishery as 
evidenced by their agreement to withdraw from the Okhotsk Sea this year. 

Why are the Japanese prone to accept the conservation principles expounded 
by the Russians and completely unwilling to even discuss such matters with 
the United States? 

The answer lies in the Russian determination to preserve its fisheries at any 
diplomatic cost. The United States, on the other hand, is perfectly willing to 
sacrifice fisheries in order to curry favor with the Japanese on other fronts. 
The joker in this deck, of course, is the loss of respect of the United States in 
Japan. With strength goes respect, weakness is accompanied by scorn. 

We do not advocate an outright subscription to the Soviet-type tactics in 
international relations, but neither can we subscribe enthusiastically to the 
current U.S. State Department position of recognizing the North Pacific salmon 
crisis, but not being prepared to support embargo legislation, or even offering 
an alternative to our crippled industry. 

The State Department might well study the recent near reversal of position 
on the part of the United States Chamber of Commerce which heretofore had 
sought repeal of the “buy American” laws and supported the encouragement of 
imports by the U.S. Government and business. 

Respect does not come from weakness, and the time is long past for the United 
States to begin standing firm on conservation and trade issues. 


Salmon imports from Japan 


Frozen Canned | Salted Smoked 
Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
a cgaigs odiaea bkacslacnaelasneaceee 2, 968 $833 625 SI bein cet oeceaeeee 
Dia peek cdumieiiaatadccouubaaaamatat 39, 329 15, 456 740 314 200 $167 
DSc a cwisiataeita tan cn atacate be onekaae 63, 345 23, 663 1, 370 SOW idsanccndalswasacnmaas 
EG a wsersiednawébendwnseceuuaeakieen 26, 256 11, 898 560 TRO Diicisincncinace Pelee 
BES cio winencieine bisa unda Rew demouaen 8, 990 6, 032 625 TOD Bisicnsanatd cebadadeaaiel 
ia ciciticsi ina calect 55, 100 $21, 198 4, 592, 729 Fi FO Ioenctemucn bes cancun 910 653 
DG cicwacannaca 108, 551 44,005 | 23, 972, 932 9, 800, 199 1, 750 3 FIG becccnanedabaksuaakaeen 
Rai seit chins 4, 125 1, 569 | 22, 687, 164 8, 735, 823 2, 250 B GEC ticcogdnasultwadicwadas 
RR chiccecescteszaaes 58, 000 (?) 21, 404, 000 (?) (2) (?) (4) (3) 
1 stimated. 


2 No data available as of Mar. 20, 1959. 
Source: Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of Charters, 


U.S. salmon catch, Pacific coast 


{In thousands of pounds] 





Alaska Washing- Oregon California Total 


ton 

te coxx pnebsdabedtidnewinmuuoiekan dacs 264, 321 44, 772 11, 885 7, 068 328, 046 
CR dkidnunedsdnn sanccdsgieeessenauwaaou 276, 588 76, 535 13, 907 7, 193 374, 223 
BREE 85 a wiin nda Sasanaua d canenewoneuescue 282, 967 48, 920 13, 112 7, 274 352, 273 
Ws cevndee te eancaicaubooduan seu abt 220, 276 74, 475 10, 194 7, 989 312, 934 
IG eiachies widen eehbe waste dndbds boa awvnalonne 247, 032 59, 372 8, 812 9, 499 324, 715 
RN AC ence iganeuae aed seas anne cokeaee 203, 675 61, 754 12, 471 11, 980 289, 880 
DP iabs nn teyanecd adn kasectabwaeeiee oa 269, 898 28, 700 14, 239 11, 412 324, 249 
res sl api Wl ok a soa ah a 203, 437 44, 847 11, 370 5, 499 265, 153 
elniuuis ached chaoneidienukaarueunamanats 241, 255 53, 495 8, 157 4, 000 \ 
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U.S. salmon catches in western Alaska ! 


[In numbers of salmon] 








11, 663, 736 
6, 653, 652 
5, 013, 662 
5, 145, 694 

10, 252, 393 
6, 630, 743 
3, 461, 688 


Pink 


47, 309 
87, 500 
687, 918 
32, 217 
125, 108 
3, 816 

1, 135, 690 


Chum 


522, 035 
618, 579 
820, 211 
342, 147 
791, 247 
548, 113 
454, 272 


Coho 


70, 068 
31, 333 
59, 360 
27, 282 
52, 215 
87, 189 

160, 258 


SS ey ee ee 


King Total 

92, 363 12, 395, 511 
102, 223 7, 493, 291 
128, 122 6, 709, 273 
135, 473 5, 682, 803 
136, 693 11, 357, 656 
158, 384 7, 428, 245 
108, 149 5, 320, 057 


1 Western Alaska is a statisti al region and includes, in addition to Bristol Bay, small catches of red salmon 
from Port Moller-Bear River and the king salmon pack from the Yukon River. 


Source: Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior. 


Japanese salmon catch, 1952-58, North Pacific Ocean 


[In numbers of salmon] 




































































Year and location of catch 2 | All species | Sockeye Pink Chum Coho | Chinook 
si Sesniasaiai ‘ ss eee soa Be 
1952: | 
the oe 1, 482, 211 371, 859 678, 412 396, 468 24, ” 3 | 1, 279 
ie? Bais? W . nc.2 5s... 608, 445 368, 396 9, 597 230, 373 | 76 
Ue ee st Ce 2. 090, 6! 56 | 740, 255 688, 009 | 626, 841. 24, 196 
1953: Sian ata Aid. ae - in iL. a ie tga | Sree 
ee 7,310,917 | 1,387,214 | 3,064,816 | 2,511, 440 339, 609 | 
175° E.-175° W_........-- ” 384, 188 184, 580 537 198, 689 6 | 
stee@ Taos Seeds & ee 
TI ei aca r a eeet 7, 695, 105 & 41 871, 794 | 8, 065, 353 | 2, 710, 129° - 339, 615 | 
1954: oe oe ate r er : <a he 
154°30’ E.-175° E____...-- 15, 166,869 | 2,442,870 | 4,737,814 | 6,796,236 | 1,126, 105 63, 844 
MO. MePdIO” We oc cccncaac 361, 726 | 135, 258 | 508 225, 764 | 3 | 194 
2 ae ees 15, 528, { 595 | _2, 578, 128 4, 738, 322, 7, 022, 000 | 1, 126, 107, 64, 038 
1955: 2 a of. alae. ates Coes ook 
550° BA075° B.3.5.<5-5-<- 42, 741, 560 | 10,319, a0 | 14, 239, 564 | 15,424,191 | 2,695, 465 | 62, 954 
ae ae | | i aie 210, 007 83, 95¢ 1,715 124, 233 | 0 | 109 
a id | 42, 951, 567 10, 403, 336 | 14, 241, 2 15, 548,421 | 2 2, 605, 465 8 | 63, 063 
1956: (ae oe ee ee oe ie Seto 
155° 15’ E.-175° asserts 34, 318,465 | 6,559,685 | 11,770,675 | 12,316,394 | 3, 587,355 | 84, 356 
175° E.-175° W __...-.---- 6, 783, 427 | 2, 687, 143 101, 901 3, 779, 393 165, 367 49, 623 
PE. cusbunchceecneea | 41, 101, 892 9, 246, 828 | ‘Uy, 872, 576 16,1 095, 787 | 3,7 752, 7 722 | 133, 979 
1957: ‘ = ; , tes ei ete 
155°15’ E.-175° BE__....--- 41, 313, 756 | 14, 733, 847 | 17,814, 567 8, 410, 472 339, 254 15, 616 
ie” B-176° W ......-..... 9,171,228 | 5,088,693 | 3, 231, 018 835, 660 | 369 15, 488 
TR i eGo ale 50, 484, 984 | 19, 822, 540, a, 045, 585° 9, . 246, 132 | 339, 623 31, 104 
1958: 3 aie , * 
I NN a, oe A a oi EK ites ciate | ee ee 
EN NO ois dag ce babe crucknidaatlansnvceosuaelaontrueecmes a ge Bot eee eae ea 
cain aniccla tecnica id 45, 722,795 | 11,971,142 | 13,199,218 | 17, 164,967 | 3,342,345 45, 123 
| 

















1 Source: Statistical yearbooks of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission for years 1952-57, 


Document No. 257 INPFC for 1958 statistics. 
2 For each year catches from two areas are tabulated. 


origin. 


£ ,_— not available by location of catch. 
Source: Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of Interior. 


Minor discrepancies in tables arise from original data. 


Results of biological studies by U.S. scientists 
indicate that from 175° E. to 175° W. more than 50 percent of the red salmon taken in catches were of Amer- 
ican origin, while less than 50 percent of the red salmon taken in catches west of 175° E. were of American 
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Senator Barriertr. The final witness at this Juneau hearing will be 
the chairman of the special legislative committee set up in connection 
with Senate bill 502, Senator Irene Ryan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. IRENE E. RYAN, SENATOR, FIRST STATE 
LEGISLATURE, STATE OF ALASKA 


Mrs. Ryan. Thank you, Senator Bartlett. 

My purpose in asking to speak last was to be sure that there were 
none of the items that had been discusssed in committee meeting that 
were overlooked in the testimony. I noticed there was one which is 
of material effect on the bay area, and that is with the closure of the 
fishery in the Bristol Bay it could very well be that the steamship 
companies that serve that area will find it uneconomical to do so next 
season, which will impose again an additional burden on the area in 
that all supplies will have to come in by air. 

I would like to place in the record memorials and resolutions from 
the senate and the house that were passed or are being passed in this 
session. Every one of which point to this problem and are expres- 
sions of the feelings of the entire first State legislature of the first 
State session. 

Senator Bartterr. It is so ordered. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


IN THE SENATE—By Mr. OWEN—SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 1 IN THE LEGIS- 
LATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, First LEGISLATURE, First SESSION 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior; the Honorable John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State; the Honorable Lyndon Johnson, Senate 
majority leader; the Honorable Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; the Honorable E. L. Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, Senators from Alaska: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Alaska in first session as- 
sembled, respectfully represents : 

Whereas the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has recommended that the Bristol 
Bay fishery within the State of Alaska be closed because of the depletion of the 
Bristol Bay salmon runs caused by the intensive Japanese fishing efforts in that 
area; and 

Whereas many American fishermen, and more particularly the residents of the 
Bristol Bay area, will thereby be deprived of their traditional means of liveli- 
hood, without hope of relief since at present no other employment is available 
within the area nor is there a substitute use for the salmon processing plants; 
and 

Whereas the U.S. Department of State, by permitting the Japanese to con- 
tinue fishing in this area without restriction or hindrance, demonstrates its be- 
lief that the American abandonment of the Bristol Bay fishery in favor of the 
Japanese is in the best interest of the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has traditionally reeompensed farmers and other 
producers who refrain from production in the national interest: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Alaska, re- 
spectfully urges that the Congress of the United States enact legislation as will 
adequately and annually recompense those persons presently engaged in the 
Bristol Bay fishery who restrict their normal fish production in the national 
interest. 

And your memoralist will ever pray. 
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IN THE SENATE—BY SENATOR LOGAN—SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 4 IN THE 
LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, First LEGISLATURE, First SESSION 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Hisenhower, President of the United States and to 
each and every Member of the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Alaska in first session as- 
sembled, respectfully submits that: 

Throughout the history of Alaska as a Territory, since 1867, the fisheries have 
constituted Alaska’s most valuable resource. During this period more than 
11,500 million pounds of salmon constituting protein food of superlative quality 
has been shipped from Alaska to the rest of the Nation and to the world; 

But, unfortunately, most of the income from these salmon fisheries, amount- 
ing to over $2 billion on the wholesale markets, has passed to interests outside 
Alaska, and the salmon harvests of Alaska have fallen from their sustained 
optimum levels of 6 million cases average and 8 million cases maximum, from 
1926 to 1944, to less than 2,500,000 cases in more recent years; 

During this same period, inadequate, indeed negligible, amounts (less than 1 
percent of the total wholesale income) have been spent for the conservation and 
propagation of Alaska’s salmon fisheries which under many years of Federal 
stewardship have declined severely and are rapidly approaching extinction, not- 
withstanding, it is of paramount importance to the maintenance of this valuable 
food resource and to the economic well-being of the State of Alaska and the 
United States that these fisheries be restored to their maximum productivity as 
rapidly as possible; 

Therefore, the Legislature of the State of Alaska, in first session assembled, 
asks that the Congress of the United States be respectfully requested to provide 
the State of Alaska Department of Fish and Game with annual funds to be spent 
for the rehabilitation of Alaska’s salmon resources, including such activities as 
research, fish laddering and guiding devices, stream clearance projects, and fish 
hatching and rearing operations as may be necessary to restore these resources, 
and that the funds shall not be less than $5 million per year and shall continue 
for not less than 15 years or until the harvest of salmon in Alaska reaches and 
maintains a sustained level of 6 million cases. 

Your memorialist will ever pray. 
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In THE SENATE—By SENATORS WEISE AND COGHILL—SENATE MEMORIAL No. 6— 
IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA—F IRST LEGISLATURE—FIRST 
SESSION 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Hugh J. Wade, Acting Governor of Alaska; the Honorable Fred 
A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior; the Honorable John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State; the Honorable EH. L. Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, Senators from Alaska; and the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Rep- 
resentative from Alaska: 

Your memorialist, the Senate of the State of Alaska in first legislature, first 
session, assembled, respectfully submits that: 

Whereas the Federal Government negotiated a treaty with Japan in 1952 
which covered fishing rights in Alaskan waters; and 

Whereas this treaty and subsequent conventions has left Alaskan and other 
American fishermen at a disadvantage due to the type of fishing gear which 
only the Japanese use and are authorized to use; and 

Whereas Federal and State authorities have established that indiscriminate 
Japanese fishing under the treaty has nearly depleted the fishing runs in the 
Bristol Bay area of Alaska; and 

Whereas due to this depletion the U.S. Department of the Interior has an- 
nounced the closure of the Bristol Bay fishery to commercial fishing during the 
1959 season ; and 

Whereas the livelihood of 3,000 residents of that area will now be drastically 
affected by the closure since fishing is their main source of income; 

Now therefore your memorialist urges that the President of the United States 
and the Governor of Alaska proclaim the Bristol Bay area of Alaska a national 
disaster area and immediately institute relief or public works programs for 
these citizens who have suffered and will continue to suffer from the disastrous 
effects of a treaty negotiated by the National Government. 
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IN THE SENATE—By SENATOR PERATROVICH 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 10 IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, 
First LEGISLATURE, First SESSION 


To the Honorable Lyndon Johnson, Senate Majority Leader; To the Honorable 
Waren G. Magnuson, chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and the Senate Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries; and to the Honorable E. L. Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, Senators from Alaska: 


Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Alaska in first session 
assembled, respectfully represents: 

Whereas salmon fishing is a main support of the economy of the citizens of 
the State of Alaska ; and 

Whereas Japanese nationals are seriously threatening the depletion and de- 
struction of salmon runs in Alaska and more particularly in the Bristol Bay area 
by high seas fishing ; and 

Whereas many American fishermen, and more particularly the residents of 
the Bristol Bay area, will be deprived of their traditional means of livelihood, 
without hope of relief since at present no other employment is available within 
the area nor is there a substitute use for the salmon processing plants; and 

Whereas Alaskans are the most vitally interested American citizens in this 
matter and hearings have been held in places where distances make attendance 
by Alaskans difficult ; now therefore, 

Your memorialist dose respectfully request that the U.S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries meet with representatives of the Legislature 
of the State of Alaska and hold public hearings in Juneau, Alaska, to determine 
or ascertain the effect of high seas fishing upon the salmon runs of Alaskan 
origin and other related matters, with a view toward developing Federal legis- 
lation or other action as may be appropriate to safeguard the rights and interests 
of American fishermen. 


IN THE SENATE—By SENaToRS LOGAN, RYAN, AND PERATROVICH 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 10 IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, 
First LEGISLATURE, First SESSION 


Joint resolution relative to requesting the Governor and the executive branch 
of the State, together with the appropriate executive agencies of the United 
States Government to seek the establishment of a fisheries treaty for the 
North Pacific Ocean, involving the United States, Great Britain, Japan and 
Russia 

Be it resolved, by the Legislature of the State of Alaska in the first legis- 

lature, first session, assembled: 

Whereas the conservation of the fisheries industry of the North Pacific 
Ocean, including the Bering Sea, is a matter of great importance to the United 
State and specifically to the State of Alaska, especially in view of the serious 
threats to such fisheries that have arisen since the conclusion of the Second 
World War; and 

Whereas the conservation problem of the fisheries in the waters adjacent to 
Alaska is a problem that cannot be solved by the State of Alaska alone since 
it involves fish and fishing over an extended area outside the jurisdiction either 
of the State or of the United States; and 

Whereas, since whatever efforts the State of Alaska make in fishing conserva- 
tion in the North Pacific can be defeated by the unrestricted fishing of other 
nations, it is of paramount importance to the conservation of fishing in this area 
that a treaty regulating all North Pacific fishing be established to control the 
conservation of this resource, vital not only to the United States, but also to 
Canada, Russia and Japan; and 

Whereas, the signing of a fisheries treaty between Japan, the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia would be not only of vital importance to the conserva- 
tion of the fisheries industry of the North Pacific Ocean but would also be a 
step in the direction of peaceful cooperation between the nations of the world; 
be it 

Resolved, by the Legislature of the State of Alaska, on behalf of the people of 
Alaska, That the Governor be and he is hereby respectfully requested and di- 
rected to investigate, in cooperation with the appropriate agencies of the U.S. 
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Government, the possibility of establishing a treaty for the fisheries industry of 
the North Pacific Ocean, including the Bering Sea; and that the Governor be 
and he is hereby further respectfully requested to seek whatever means are within 
his power to ascertain from the Government of the United States the possibili- 
ties of such an international convention of fishing nations in the North Pacific, 
and to discover what steps in this direction may be taken by the legislature and 
the government of the State of Alaska ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution do also serve as an expression of the deep con- 
cern of the people of Alaska in the conservation problems of the North Pacific 
fisheries ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
eertify to and the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House attest 
the adoption hereof, and that the same be thereafter transmitted for approval 
to the Governor of Alaska. 


IN THE HousE—By Mr. HAMMOND 


House MEMoRIAL No. 6 IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, First 
LEGISLATURE, First SESSION 


To the Honorable HE. L. Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest Gruening, Senators 
from Alaska; the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Representative from Alaska; 
and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 

Your memoralist, the House of Representatives of the State of Alaska, in 
first session assembled, respectfully submits that: 

Whereas the people of Bristol Bay derive their livelihood from salmon fish- 
ing; and 

Whereas the Bristol Bay area is subject to violent storms and completely lacks 
facilities for safely harboring small craft ; and 

Whereas the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has made a favorable determina- 
tion in their feasibility study of a proposed small-boat harbor adjacent to the 
town of Dillingham : Now, therefore, 

Your memorialist urges the introduction and passage of any Federal legisla- 
tion necessary to the construction of said Dillingham Boat Harbor. 


IN THE House—By THE RULES COMMITTEE 


By REQUEST House MEMORIAL NO. 7 IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, 
First LEGISLATURE, First SESSION 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Hisenhower, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Hugh J. Wade, Acting Governor of Alaska; the Honorable Fred 
A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior ; the Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State; the Honorable LE. L. Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest Gruen- 
ing, Senators from Alaska; and the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Represent- 
ative from Alaska: 
Your memorialist, the House of Representatives of the State of Alaska in first 
legislature, first session assembled, respectfully submits that: 
Whereas the Federal Government negotiated a treaty with Japan in 1952 which 
covered fishing rights in Alaskan waters ; and 
Whereas this treaty and subsequent conventions have left Alaskan and other 
American fishermen at a disadvantage due to the type of fishing gear which only 
the Japanese use and are authorized to use; and 
Whereas Federal and State authorities have established that indiscriminate 
Japanese fishing under the treaty has nearly depleted the fishing runs in the 
Bristol Bay area of Alaska; and 
Whereas due to this depletion the U.S. Department of the Interior has 
announced the closure of the Bristol Bay fishery to commercial fishing during the 
1959 season ; and 
Whereas the livelihood of 3,000 residents of that area will now be drastically 
affected by the closure since fishing is their main source of income: Now, 
therefore, 
Your memorialist urges that the President of the United States and the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska proclaim the Bristol Bay area of Alaska a national disaster area 
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and immediately institute relief or public works programs for these citizens who 
have suffered and will continue to suffer from the disastrous effects of a treaty 
negotiated by the National Government. 


IN THE SENATE—BY THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL RELATIONS 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 9 IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA 
First LEGISLATURE, FIRST SESSION 


To the Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State; the Honorable Lewis 
L. Strauss, Secretary of Commerce; the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; the Honorable Oren Harris, chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; the Honorable Warren G. 
Magnuson, chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; the Honorable E. L. Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest Gruening, 
Senators from Alaska; and the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Representative 
from Alaska: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Alaska in first legislature, 
first session assembled, respectfully submits that: 

Whereas Senate bill 502 of the 86th Congress as introduced by Senators 
Bartlett, Gruening, and Magnuson emphatically and effectively calls for Federal 
action to curb high seas fishing for immature salmon by the nationals of other 
countries ; and 

Whereas the dangers to the American fisheries resource from such indis- 
eriminate exploitation and wasteful high seas fishing are well known and com- 
pletely established ; and 

Whereas the residents of the State of Alaska are particularly acquainted with 
the very evident and calculable results of the taking of immature North Amer- 
ican salmon by nets on the high seas, having watched their own once-prosperous 
fishing industry suffer greatly as a direct result of such fishing: Now, therefore, 

Your memorialist, on behalf of all the people of Alaska, completely endorses all 
the provisions of Senate bill 502, urges its early passage, and respectfully sug- 
gests that Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee hearings on the bill 


be held at appropriate locations in Alaska as well as in Washington, D.C., and 
Seattle, Wash. 


IN THE HoUsE—By Mr. CASHEL AND MR. DEVEAU 


HousE JoIntT MEMORIAL No. 20 IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, 
First LEGISLATURE, FIRST SESSION 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Richard M. Niwvon, President of the Senate; the Honorable Sam 
Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives; the Honorable FB. L. 
Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest Gruening, Senators from Alaska; and 
the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Representative from Alaska: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Alaska, first legislature, 
first session assembled, respectfully represents : 

Whereas there is now raging an international conflict over the extent to which 
any nation may claim jurisdiction over its surrounding waters; and 

Whereas the United States has traditionally taken the view that the territorial 
limits of any nation extend only 3 miles from its shore ; and 

Whereas the United States, acting by and through its Department of State, 
has attempted to persuade the other nations of the world that the traditional 
3-mile limit is the proper limit for territorial jurisdiction and should be univer- 
sally recognized ; and 

Whereas in so presenting its stand, the United States is ignoring the interests 
of the States of the Union whose economy is largely dependent on the natural 
resources to be found in the surrounding territorial waters, and whose livelihood 
has been threatened by the inroads of foreign vessels fishing with impunity 
outside the traditional 3-mile limit who in so doing destroy the fishing economy of 
the nearby State; and 

Whereas this problem is particularly critical in Alaska whereby virtue of the 
increased and aggressive depredations of the Japanese fishing vessels many 
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fisheries in the State waters, particularly those of Bristol Bay, have been virtually 
destroyed by such activity barely without the 3-mile limit and which activity 
promises to increase considerably ; and 

Whereas Japanese fishing interests have already indicated their intention to 
establish a fleet of fishing vessels in neighboring British Columbia, the purpose 
of which is to utilize fishing grounds adjacent to our west coast; and 

Whereas this whole issue is one of extreme emotional concern to those nations 
which rely on fishing, as is evidenced by the conflict in the waters off Iceland 
in which the British insisted on their rights to fish up to 3 miles off Iceland, 
and as evidenced by other incidents arising off South America in which South 
American nations have attempted to extend their territorial waters; and 

Whereas the United States in insisting on the 3-mile limit is threatening the 
fishing resources not only of other nations but also of some of its own States, 
including Alaska : Now, therefore, 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Alaska, respectfully urges 
that the territorial waters of the United States be exended from the present 
3-mile limit to 12 miles, in line with that desired by other nations of the world 
with fish resources, or in the alternative, that the 3-mile limit be maintained 

‘ but that a 9-mile restricted fishing zone be established. 


Mrs. Ryan. Also as committee chairman I have received a number 
of letters from the area from people who were unable to attend this 
hearing, which I would like to put in the record. 

Before I do, however, for the benefit of the press, who is here, I 
want to read one that particularly struck me. 

On March 24, from Egegik: 


Deak IRENE: I am a resident of Bristol Bay, also a fisherman for the past 15 
years, my home is here in Egegik, I have five children; and I hear they are 
going to close down the bay. I would like to point out what a terrible thing this 
would be to our families who live here as we are all broke now and no credit 
any more. 

Our families are all out of stove oil and also short on grub. We would be 
able to get more credit if we were able to fish this summer. If it could be open 
for resident set netting only as there would not be as much gear in our bay 
waters as there would be in the bay if it was open for power boats. 

The Japs are fishing 5 days a week to our 2% days a week. This does not 
seem fair. Also, they are catching all our fish and it is net-marked already. 
It goes to show the Japs are catching our fish. If we could set net 4 days a week 
our families could survive this winter. 

Please see what can be done for us. 

Lots of luck. 

AUDREY F. ALTO. 

EGEeGcix, ALASKA. 


The rest of the letters of which there are quite a few are in the 
general vein. 

Senator Bartietrtr. They will be accepted for the record. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 25, 1959. 
Mr. TRUMAN C. EMBERG, 
Dillingham, Alaska. 


Dear Mr. EmBenrG: This letter is written to you on behalf of the members of the 
Dillingham Chamber of Commerce, Dillingham, Alsaka. 

The Dillingham Chamber of Commerce authorizes you to appear as our repre- 
sentative at the hearing to be held by the U.S. Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce at Juneau, Alaska. 

We arein complete accord on Mr. Emberg’s recommendations. 

Yours very truly, 
Davin C. HARRISON, 
Secretary, Dillingham Chamber of Commerce. 





— 


ne 
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Berine SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
Dillingham, Alaska, March 28, 1959. 
Hon. E. L. “Bos” BAaRtLert, 
U.S. Senate Hearings, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


Dear Bos: Sorry that I will be unable to attend the Senate hearings, due 
to too many other obligations to meet. 

As I understand, they will be held on the afternoon of April 1, and probably 
continue on to the forenoon of April 2. Truman Emberg will attend the hear- 
ings, however, and has promised to convey this brief with him, which I would 
sincerely appreciate, if you could have it read into the transcript. 

We have a number of supplementary workers, cannery workers, company 
fishermen, etc., who definitely rate a voice on the proposed taking away of their 
customary livelihood. By this I refer to supplementary workers as beachmen, 
tendermen, tallymen, kitchen crews, etc., in the first category: cannery workers 
from Bristol Bay, the Kuskokwim River, the Yukon River, Unalaleet, Kotzebue, 
etc., in the second category; and fishermen who fish with company-owned 
gear and equipment on a separate fish price basis; then, independent fishermen, 
in the third category. 

Various suggestions from a number of newspaper articles, etc., have been set 
forth for some time now, on how and why they could possibly remedy the 
situation. Possible injunctions to prevent any closure of Bristol Bay ; boycott on 
Japanese imports of salmon; subsidies in lieu of fishing and supplementary 
workers in the fishing industry; forcing the Japanese to move 500 miles west 
of the present 175th meridian zone, etc. 

All more or less have merit, but the probability of some of them being put 
into effect appears dubious to us here. As a precedent, the tuna fishermen 
have been suffering for a number of years, mainly because the Japanese tuna 
has been flooding the American market for a number of years, at much lower 
prices than American tuna fishermen could profitably operate against, in com- 
petition. Much American capital was invested to justify those Japanese imports, 
so no law was effectuated to apply a half way equalizing tariff, to allow American 
tuna fishermen to compete with them. 

To a later extent, the salmon pattern has followed the same trend, with the 
exception that tuna or albacore are not spawned in specific areas, as are salmon. 
However, although concerted efforts to effect boycotts against Japanese fleets 
were attempted, they absolutely failed, as also did efforts to increase tariffs on 
Japanese imports. If not off base, President Eisenhower vetoed any tariff in- 
creases and signed the Reciprocal Trade Agreement, reducing the tariff a cer- 
tain percentage, about 5 percent, each year over a 5-year period. The reason was 
that there would be no economic sanctions applied, insofar as allies were con- 
cerned or suchlike. If so, why will the State Department or the same adminis- 
tration sanction economic boycotts on salmon imports? Particularly so, as Russia 
has no salmon treaty signed with Japan for the 1959 season, as Japan violated so 
many sections of the 1958 salmon treaty with Russia, that the outlook is not very 
—" for a satisfactory negotiated treaty with Russia to date for the 1959 

eaty. 

It would seem logical then, to assume, that if Russia curtails Japanese salmon 
fishing efforts in their zone, Japan’s probable reaction will be to at least hold 
fast to the present United States-Canadian-Japanese Treaty, if not intensify their 
previous fishing efforts. So much for the outlook to this phase of the game. 

In the year 1942, a completely resident operation was performed here in its 
entirety with only resident participation. That was with resident fishermen, 
cannery workers, etc., with the only exceptions being skilled, essential men such 
as machinists, supervisors, etc., for the entire Bristol Bay area. A pack of 467,191 
cases of 48 1-pound tall cans was realized with very few canneries operating. 
So, why, as everyone seems deeply concerned over the welfare of the residents of 
western and northwestern Alaska, not permit an operation on a resident basis, as 
outlined on proposed quotas and units of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
hearing held on January 7, 1959, right here in Dillingham, Alaska? 

This refers strictly to Bristol Bay fishing only, as far as we are concerned, and 
while we realize that 1942 operation was on an emergency basis; nevertheless, 
with the same cooperation from salmon packers for 1959 as there was evidenced 
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then, why not let history repeat itself? As everyone concerned, from Washington, 
D.C., clear to here, are all evidencing their deep concern over our predicament, 
why not try to impress upon the Secretary of the Interior he should qualify his 
original proposal from a set net operation only to a limited resident operation, to 
cover this emergency? If only in this one respect, it will show that they are all 
genuinely interested in this area’s welfare. There is ample independent fishing 
gear and equipment, and company-owned gear and equipment available here to 
assure such an operation. 

While the constitutionality of such an operation will undoubtedly be raised 
by nonresident, would-be participants, nevertheless, it will assure the people here 
one of the four freedoms President Roosevelt proclaimed that he advocated, prior 
to his election, i.e., freedom from want. It is in this respect that we sincerely 
request all interested parties strive to achieve this end. Regulations could and 
should be flexible to increase or decrease fishing time, as the salmon escapement 
justified, by responsible representatives of conservation right here on the fish- 
ing grounds, and not in Washington, D.C., or even as far away as Juneau, Alaska. 

While those proposals will probably meet with ridicule and also approval, it 
is one solution on how to keep bread in the children’s mouths and clothes on 
their backs. The adults should never have allowed such a thing to pass in the 
first place, as it was their obligation to protect their natural heritage here in 
order to perpetuate their great salmon-spawning areas, and not be wantonly 
depleted and almost destroyed. However, “man’s inhumanity to man” has been 
mourned since time immemorial, but the real underlying basis for such inhuman- 
ity has always been greed. 

So we respectfully present this unrehearsed, unbiased opinion from our mem- 
berships as a possible solution in the midst of the current confusion. Trusting 
that, in your deliberations, you will give this brief your earnest consideration 
on our behalf. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BERING SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
JIM Downey, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bristol Bay Resident Cannery Workers Local No. 46, AFL-CIO. 


EGeEGIK, ALASKA, March 24, 1959. 
Senator IRENE E. RYAN, 
State of Alaska Legislature, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear IRENE: I am a resident of Bristol Bay. Also a fisherman for the past 15 
years, my home is here in Egegik. I have five children. And I hear they are 
going to close down the bay. I would like to point out what a terrible thing this 
would be to our families who live here as we are all broke now and no credit 
any more. Our families are all out of stove oil and also short on food. We 
would be able to get more credit if we were able to fish this summer, if it could 
be open for resident set netting only, as there would not be as much gear in our 
bay waters as there would be in the bay if it was open for powerboats. 

The Japs are fishing 5 days a week to our 24% days a week. This does not 
seem fair. Also they are catching all our fish, and it is net-marked already; it 
goes to show the Japs are catching our fish. If we could set net 4 days a week, 
our families could survive the winter. 

Please see what can be done for us. 


Lots of luck. 
AuaIE F. Auto, Egegik, Alaska. 


EGrEGIK, ALASKA, March 26, 1959. 


Dear SENATOR IRENE RYAN: I am a resident of Egegik and have lived here 
all my life. Fishing has been my only source of income. Closure of Bristol 
Bay, to my opinion, is a good idea, providing, Bristol Bay residents are eligible 
to fish to provide for their families being there is no other source of income in 
this area. 

The nonresidential fishermen in recent years that have come up here to fish, 
have been so plentiful that it has been hard for the residents to make a decent 
living, due to the amount of fishing gear put in the water, this has decreased 
our fishing days to 12 days a year. The nonresidential fishermen that come up 
to fish in our area have other sources of income. Therefore I think the closure 
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of Bristol Bay does not affect them as it does us, because we depend on fishing 
as our livelihood. 
Why should we be considered a disaster area when fishermen are coming to 
our area and taking our livelihood away from us? 
I’m hoping this letter will help you in considering our matters in this area. 
Yours truly, 
PETE ALTO. 


Ee@eGik, ALASKA, March 25, 1959. 
Senator IRENE RYAN, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


DEAR IRENE RYAN: In regards to the fishing closure in Bristol Bay this sum- 
mer, I would like to express my opinion, hoping it may help the people of Bristol 
Bay, also that it may help you to understand the situation we are up against if 
we were not at all able to fish this coming summer. 

Can the Government afford to provide for all the families in Bristol Bay next 
winter with food, clothing, and fuel? With fuel alone for the winter it costs 
approximately $450 for one family. This is only an example of one expense. 
There are large families to provide for and I cannot see how we are to survive 
through the winter. 

If a set-net operation for residents only were to be approved, we would have 
a chance of making a living and the escapement of fish wouldn’t even phase the 
spawning of red salmon as there would only be a small amount of set-net 
gear compared to the recent years. This would be, as we see it, our only chance 
to survive next winter. 

As a senator representing us to the next meeting, I sincerely hope you can 
in any way help the drastic situation we are in. 

Loads of luck, 
JacK A. MYERS. 


EGeEcik, ALASKA, March 24, 1959. 
Senator IRENE RYAN, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

DEAR IRENE: We are a native family, who live here in Egegik. 

We have five children, ages ranging from 10, 6, 4, 3, and 2 years old. 

We fish every year, and last year we didn’t do so very good, as it was a poor 
fishing season. 

But we were able to get credit from the company we fish for, Alaska Packers 
Association, and now we owe them at least $1,200. We also owe personal bills, 
for hospital, plane fares, and for other food, which amounts up to another 
$900. How are we going to pay this if we do not fish? 

Also, if we do not fish we will not be able to get any more credit; our children 
have to eat, and they also need clothes. We are very short of food now, as it 
always is this time of the year. Also we are short of fuel, but we could get it 
if we were able to fish. 

We do salt king’s, in the spring and fall. That also helps us out a lot. We 
have heard rumors that we will set-net this summer, for bay residents only. 
That would be fine, as we would be able to catch a few fish to carry us through. 
There are a lot of us families that are in the same shape. Lot of children to 
support. 

Please see what you can do for us. 

Very truly yours, 
MaAeE ALTO. 

P.S.—Lots of luck. 


EGEGIK, ALASKA, March 24, 1959. 
Senator IRENE RYAN, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

DeaR Mrs. RYAN: I was asked to write this letter as our testimony from 
Egegik so we can give you a part of a picture of our economic position. 

First we made a list of all men, women, and children living in Egegik. We 
have 96 who fish or work in the cannery. We only have 16 workers that do not 
have native blood. Forty-nine are full-blood Aleuts. Besides the 96 who fish 
or work we have 85 children that have to be fed, clothed, and taken care of. 
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We have three other villages that fish in the Ugashik river and the fish that 
they catch are canned in the Egegik cannery. They are Ugashik, Pilot Point, 
and Port Heiden and 90 percent of the people are native or have native blood. 
All these people are in the same shape we are and that is broke. Besides all 
the people in Pilot Point, Ugashik, Port Heiden, and Egegik we have around 
90 Eskimos that are shipped in here from outside of Bristol Bay. These Eski- 
mos work in the cannery. I am only stating the facts about the ones working 
in the Egegik cannery or for it. We have many more villages and canneries 
in Bristol Bay that will be in the same shape we will be in if Bristol Bay is 
closed for fishing this summer. 

There are only about two people living in Egegik that do not owe money for 
groceries and fuel. Each month they are writing out for more credit. The 
company store tries to hold the credit down, but what can they do when a big 
family has no food to eat or fuel. They have been good enough to give all some 
more credit. Some families owe as much as $1,200. 

Now faced with bills and the thought of Bristol Bay being closed has taken 
the heart out of everyone living here. 

If Bristol Bay would be closed this summer something would have to be 
done and done fast. 

If we have to boycott Japanese salmon to save our fish and our lives, let’s 
do it at once before it is too late. In the last two seasons we have caught a 
big percent of net-marked fish that we never caught since I have fished here 
and that has been since 1933. 

Mrs. Ryan, I know that you and your committee will do everything you can 
for us. 

Hope this small bit has helped you. Much more could be said, but no one here 
could afford to go to Juneau to appear. 

Hearts are hurting all over the bay now. All we can talk about is fishing, 
look for bits of news in the papers and listen to all news broadcasts over the 
radio. 

Our homes are at stake. 

Very truly yours, 


HIGH SEAS SALMON CONSERVATION 


Marvin L. WILLIAMS, 


Koprak, ALASKA, March 28, 1959. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
Chairman, U.S. Senatorial Committee To Study the Question on Whether 
or Not To Prohibit Importation of Canned Salmon From Countries Using 
Fishery Methods Prohibited to American Nationals. 


Dear SENATOR BARTLETT AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: Under the head- 
line, “North Pacific Fur Seal Commission,” the following quotation appeared, 
in part, in the February 1959 issue of the Commercial Fisheries Review: 

“Under the provisions of the interim convention, commercial harvesting of 
seals at sea is prohibited. All harvesting is done on the breeding grounds under 
the control of the United States on the Pribilof Islands, and under the control 
of the Soviet Government on Robbin Island and the Commander Islands. The 
proceds of the annual harvest are shared according to an agreed formula among 
the four governments.” 

The four governments referred to are Canada, United States, Japan and 
Russia. 

Only aborigines of the United States and Canada may hunt fur seal, using 
primitive methods. That is the only exception whereby fur seal hunting is 
permited away from the breeding ground. 

Around 1880 the United States faced a grave problem, regarding high seas 
fur sealing. But that critical problem could and was remedied. The high seas 
fur sealing came toa stop. A workable formula was applied. 

Perhaps it is of greater importance that the high seas salmon fishery be 
stopped. Could some similar formula be applied to the entire North Pacific, 
and perhaps the potential Arctic, salmon fishery? 

If all avenues of negotiations fail to bring about a satisfactory solution, then 
I favor prohibiting importation of salmon from any country practicing fishery 
methods prohibited to our own nationals. 

Yours hopefully, 


KARL BRUNSTAD. 
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DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 18, 1959. 
Gov. HuaH WADE, 
Office of the Governor, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


DEAR GOVERNOR WADE: We are adding our protest to the many that are cross- 
in your desk on the closure of commercial fishing in Bristol Bay for all fishing, 
with the exception of a limited set net operation. 

There are not enough set net sites to take care of our resident fishermen and 
the canneries will not operate on a set net basis. 

We do not want our people to subsist on relief. We need work and believe 
that we have a right to expect to be given at least an equal chance with Japan 
to participate in the fisheries. 

We petition your efforts on our behalf to rescind the order for closure of the 
Bristol Bay fisheries to our resident drift boats. 

Thanks for your cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
HERMAN SCHROEDER, 
President, Alaska Native Brotherhood. 


DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 18, 1959. 
Gov. HueH WADE, 
Governor of State of Alaska, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


DEAR GOVERNOR: Enclosed are copies of a letter and telegrams addressed to 
various people setting forth our viewpoint on the Japanese fishery issue and the 
Bristol Bay closure. We would appreciate any help you can give to this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
TONUAK INDIAN CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER NODEN, President. 


DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 18, 1959. 
ANOHORAGE DAILy TIMES, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


GENTLEMEN: Because of our great concern about the closure of Bristol Bay 
to commercial fishing we ask that you print the following letter: 

To begin we would like to say that our group is an Alaska native organiza- 
tion. Our membership consists mostly of fishermen. Being aborigines the 
majority of our group is minus an education that would allow us to do some- 
thing else, i.e., other work, if the right to fish was denied us. To the best of 
our ability we want to express our views on the very deplorable condition of 
our salmon fishery. 

The closing of Bristol Bay is a conservation measure—that’s what we have 
been told. But something seems to be wrong. Our idea of conservation is to 
leave enough of nature’s products, furs, birds and fish so that this part that 
we didn’t kill or destroy would be the seed that would feed our future genera- 
tions. We can’t and never will understand this new type of conservation— 
where we starve and let someone else kill off completely without regard to 
the future, a great natural resource such as our salmon. We are convinced 
that the Japanese, if left to their present ways of fishing, will completely 
destroy one of nature’s greatest gifts, the Bristol Bay red salmon runs. 

Our reasons for believing that the salmon runs are fast becoming a thing 
of the past are many. We name only a very few. The streams we used to 
see so full of spawning salmon you couldn’t count them are now empty. The 
Jap fleet is taking immature salmon, killing babies. This we know because 
they are packing about 22 fish to a caSe where we pack 11 or 12 to a case. We 
are restricted by law to 150 fathoms of net where Jap gear is 10 to 15 miles 
long. The difference between our take of salmon and the Japanese take of 
salmon is on record and the count is in many millions. This salmon isn’t the 
Japs to take. 

We cant’ see how anyone, any nation or any combination of nations will 
allow the crime that is being perpetrated on our salmon today by the Japanese. 
We have been told that the Japanese are using American Liberty ships in 
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their fishing effort. It’s a good thing for them that the Liberty ships weren’t 
at Pearl Harbor, else they would have sunk their own fishing fleet. We under- 
stand also that there just might be American capital invested in the Jap 
salmon fleet. If there is American money in this fishery we intend to do all 
we can to find out who it is and boycott this company. We have written to 
numerous people and Senators asking about this and also ask that there be 
a bill enacted to stop any American investors from participating in this fishery 
since our own fishermen are forbidden by law to fish as the Japs do. 
We urge and ask for help in the support of any bill, such as the Bartlett 
bill, that would sivp the Japanese taking of our salmon. 
Sincerely yours, 
TonuAK INDIAN CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER NOopEN, President. 


. DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 18, 1959. 
Representative THOMAS PELLY, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 


We are an Alaskan Indian association composed of fishermen with fishing 
being our ownly livelihood since the majority of our members know no other 
skills. If fishing is closed we know no other means of a livelihood. 

As we all know the Japs are taking our salmon and are soon to deplete the 
natural resource. Since the U.S. importing of Jap salmon in effect condones the 
Jap fishing of our salmon we would like to see a bill such as the Pelly bill 
enacted as soon as possible. We have reports that some of our people have seen 
American Liberty ships used in the Japanese fishing fleet. Our thoughts are 
also that if there is American capital invested in the Jap fisheries we would like 
to see a bill passed to stop American capital participating in the Japanese 
fishery. 

TONUAK INDIAN CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER NOoDEN, President. 


DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 18, 1959. 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are an Alaskan Indian association composed of fishermen with fishing 
being our only livelihood since the majority of our members know no other 
skills. If fishing is closed we know no other means of a livelihood. 

As we all know the Japs are taking our salmon and are soon to deplete the 
natural resource. Since the U.S. importing of Jap salmon in effect condones the 
Jap fishing of our salmon we would like to see a bill such as the Pelly bill 
enacted as soon as possible. We have reports that some of our people have seen 
American Liberty ships used in the Japanese fishing fleet. Our thoughts are 
also that if there is American capital invested in the Jap fisheries we would like 
to see a bill passed to stop American capital participating in the Japanese 
fishery. 

TONUAK INDIAN CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER NODEN, President. 


DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 18, 1959. 
DonaLp L. McKERNON, 
Fish and Wildlife, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have heard that the Fish and Wildlife propose to close Bristol Bay to 
commercial fishing except for a limited amount of set netting. During the last 
season approximately 260 units of gear fished on the Nushagak River. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of this gear was native-owned. There is room for a limited 
amount of set netters, and if all the boat fishermen are forced to set net there 
just would not be enough room. With this in mind we would like to suggest 
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that you do whatever you can to keep Bristol Bay open to a limited Bristol Bay 
watershed resident operation to both set netting and drift boats. 


TONUAK INDIAN CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER NODEN, President. 


DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 18, 1959. 
Secretary FRED SEATON, 


Secretary of Interior, Washington, D.C.: 


We have heard that the Fish and Wildlife propose to close Bristol Bay to 
commercial fishing except for a limited amount of set netting. During the last 
season approximately 260 units of gear fished on the Nushagak River. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of this gear was native-owned. There is room for a limited 
amount of set netters, and if all the boat fishermen are forced to set net there 
just would not be enough room. With this in mind we would like to suggest 
that you do whatever you can to keep Bristol Bay open to a limited Bristol 
Bay watershed resident operation to both set netting and drift boats. 


TONUAK INDIAN CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER NODEN, President. 


DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 18, 1959. 
Senator ErNEstT GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


We are an Alaskan Indian association composed of fishermen with fishing 
being our only livelihood since the majority of our members know no other 
skills. If fishing is closed we know no other means of a livelihood. 

As we all know, the Japs are taking our salmon and are soon to deplete the 
natural resource. Since the U.S. importing of Jap salmon in effect condones 
the Jap fishing of our salmon we would like to see a bill such as the Pelly bill 
enacted as soon as possible. We have reports that some of our people have 
seen American Liberty ships used in the Japanese fishing fleet. Our thoughts 
are also that if there is American capital invested in the Jap fisheries we would 
like to see a bill passed to stop American capital participating in the Japanese 
fishery. 

TONUAK INDIAN CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER NODEN, President. 


DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 18, 1959. 
Representative RatpH RIvers, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


We are an Alaskan Indian association composed of fishermen with fishing 
being our only livelihood since the majority of our members know no other 
skills. If fishing is closed we know no other means of a livelihood. 

As we all know, the Japs are taking our salmon and are soon to deplete the 
natural resource. Since the U.S. importing of Jap salmon in effect condones 
the Jap fishing of our salmon we would like to see a bill such as the Pelly bill 
enacted as soon as possible. We have reports that some of our people have 
seen American Liberty ships used in the Japanese fishing fleet. Our thoughts 
are also that if there is American capital invested in the Jap fisheries we would 
like to see a bill passed to stop American capital participating in the Japanese 
fishery. 

ToNUAK INDIAN CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER Nopen, President. 


DILLINGHAM, ALASKA, March 18, 1959. 
Senator Bos BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


We are an Alaskan Indian association composed of fishermen with fishing 
being our only livelihood since the majority of our members know no other 
skills. If fishing is closed we know no other means of a livelihood. 
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As we all know, the Japs are taking our salmon and are soon to deplete the 
natural resource. Since the United States importing of Jap salmon in effect 
condones the Jap fishing of our salmon we would like to see a bill such as the 
Pelly bill enacted as soon as possible. We have reports that some of our people 
have seen American Liberty ships used in the Japanese fishing fleet. Our 
thoughts are also that if there is American capital invested in the Jap fisheries 
we would like to see a bill passed to stop American capital participating in the 
Japanese fishery. 


TONUAK INDIAN CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER NODEN, President. 

Mrs. Ryan. As committee chairman also and as the committee we 
requested our State agency, the Alaska Resource Development Board, 
to research into the effect of the Bristol Bay closure giving the sta- 
tistics on the people affected, the amount of estimated income loss 
directly, the indirect effect, and also the actual burden per person 
for the year that the State would have to face if it had to take care 
of the situation in direct relief aid. 

There are sufficient copies of this from Al Anderson, executive 
director, I think, to pass around. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, although this runs 15 typewritten pages 
it deals with a subject of such importance in connection with the 
hearing that I tentatively will accept this for the record with the 
understanding that final determination will be made by Senator 
Magnuson, chairman of the committee. 

rs. Ryan. Also, for the assistance of the committee and again 
from the Development Board are the actual statistics, in table form, 
of the population, the money and the effect, for the use of the 
committee. 

Senator Bartierr. I would like to make the same comment relat- 
ing to this letter to you from Mr. Anderson, dated March 27, and 
again would express the hope that it would go in the record. 

Mrs. Ryan. The feeling of the State legislature, I think, has been 
expressed in the various memorials, but in closing I would like to 
reiterate our stand. 

No. 1, we do support Senate bill 502 and urge its passage. It is a 
step in the right direction. 

No. 2, the State wants to point to the National Government the 
problem of our meeting the situation that has developed by the Na- 
tional Government closing Bristol Bay, and advise the National Gov- 
eae that the State is in no financial position to carry the load 

y itself. 

Therefore, if the Bristol Bay closure is going to hold for this 
coming season we urge the Congress to study and assist us in a pro- 
gram of public works, in a program possibly pointed toward more 
funds for actual resource study of the bottom fisheries in the Bristol 
Bay area, hoping that we may develop them for our people and utiliz- 
ing the services of our people in that study insomuch as possible, and 
if needed, outright grants and aid as indemnity payments to the 
people in the State of Alaska who have been hurt. 

Thank you. 

Senator Barttetr. Thank you. In closing this hearing, the first on 
this and the allied bills, I want to express my personal appreciation 
to you, Senator Ryan, for arranging as orderly a hearing as I have 
ever attended. I think you did a first-class job. And I want likewise 
to express my appreciation to the legislature for making it possible 
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for the witnesses from Bristol Bay to come here and to thank them 
for coming, and for having related so eloquently and so well the situa- 
tion which confronts them in the bay. 

These hearings will be resumed in Seattle, on Friday, and will be 
carried on shortly after that in Washington, D.C. 

What will occur, I don’t know any more than you, but I am con- 
fident that if everyone in high places in Government could and 
would read the record that was established here today the gravity of 
the problem would become apparent and we should be in a much bet- 
ter position to have something effective done. 

I want also to express my appreciation to the reporter for sitting 
here these long hours, this late hour at night, quarter after 11 now, 
without a whimper or a reprimand. 

The hearings are now adjourned. 

Mr. McKernan. Before conclusion, Senator Bartlett, I have here a 
tape from some Bristol Bay fishermen who were unable to attend. 
This was given to me by Representative Hansen, that can be made 
a part of the record, if you so desire. 

Senator Bartietr. That will be wonderful. You will have at least 
2 weeks or 14 days from today to get further material into the record, 
that is additional material or new material from those who haven’t 
testified at all. 

And any communications relating to that should be addressed to 
Mr. Harry Huse, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled mat- 
ter was adjourned, to reconvene at 10:30 a.m., Friday, April 3, 1959, 
at the State of Washington, Department of Fisheries Regional Of- 
fice, Salmon Bay, Seattle, Wash.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 3, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Foreign COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MercHAntT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Seattle, Wash. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:25 a.m., P.s.t., 
State of Washington Department of Fisheries, regional office at 
Salmon Bay, Seattle, Wash., Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, presiding. 

The CHamman. The committee will come to order. 

I announce that we are holding the meeting here at Fishermen’s 
Wharf as most of us feel it is in an atmosphere more conducive to talk 
about problems of fisheries than the Federal courthouse. 

I recall that one of the finest meetings I ever held on fisheries prob- 
lems was held in San Pedro right on the wharf, right with the fisher- 
men. 

We are indebted to our host here today, Milo Moore, whom you all 
know, and we are hopeful that these hearings will be of some help not 
only to Members of Congress but to certain other departments of the 
Government that do not seem to be too helpful. 

Specifically, when I sent out the notices for these hearings we 
thought we would discuss here today S. 21, S. 22, S. 23, S. 213, S, 255, 
S. 502, S. 941, S. 971, S. 1021, and S. 1262, S. 1264, S. 1374, and S. 1391. 

The House also has duplicates of several of the bills, but specifically 
we wanted to proceed upon S. 502 which involves the whole prob- 
lem of the fisheries economy and a bill introduced in the House by Mr. 
Pelly, H.R. 4293 and H.R. 605, all dealing generally with the same 
subject but somewhat different in language. 

Congressman Pelly’s bill adds to the Senate bill another provision 
which involves the international convention for high seas fisheries 
which is an integral part of the whole problem, so the witnesses are 
not necessarily limited to the language of these particular bills but the 
whole subject. 

I am chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries within my own Committee of Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

[ have the very happy addition this year to my committee of a very 
distinguished gentleman whom all of you know, either by name or 
otherwise, the senior Senator from Alaska, Bob Bartlett. I know you 
are pleased that he is on my committee in the Senate and also on the 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

My distinguished colleague from the State, Henry Jackson, who has 
always had a deep interest in these matters is in the city on other 
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matters and he kindly consented to come down here today so he could 
meet with us and help us with the discussion of these problems. 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, State of 
Washington, is well and ably represented by the Congressman, Con- 

ressman Pelly whom you all know and Thor Tollefson, from 
acoma, who is the ranking Republican member on that committee. 

We are very pleased also to have with us today—I know I speak 
the feelings of everyone in this room—the Governor of Alaska, Gov- 
ernor Egan. I think we ought to give him a big hand. 

We have a long list of witnesses and since the time when we set the 
hearings for these bills many things have transpired. We have the 
problems with the Japanese and the international treaty and then too 
a new problem with the presence and appearance of the Russian fish- 
ing fleet in the Bering Sea; and also the problem of the regulations 
for Bristol Bay. 

I am sure the Governor of Alaska and the Senator from Alaska 
know there will be fisheries problems in the new State, too, subject 
to the action of the first Alaska State Legislature. On fisheries 
problems they have had such a deep interest and such long experience 
with fish and fishermen that I feel sure their actions will be wise. 

We will proceed with the witnesses and as it is so crowded, and I 
know that the audience wants to hear what they have to say as much 
as the members of the committee, we will have the witnesses come 
right here and testify if they don’t mind. They can have the use of 
this microphone that doesn’t work. 

I know this is one of the most important problems facing this 
whole area and Alaska. I am not going to limit the witnesses at all 
to time because we want to find our everything we can about this 
salmon situation and to see if we can come up with some solution, 
whether it be legislative or executive action. 

Our first witness is one gentleman whom pretty nearly everyone 
knows also. We are well acquainted with him; we are always anxious 
to get the benefit of his advice on these matters. He is George Johan- 
sen, secretary-treasurer of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union. I don’t 
know that any of the other members have anything to say. If they 
do, we will be glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Petuiy. I would like to say for the record that we appreciate 
very much being invited to join with the Senate committee; and Mr. 
Bonner, the chairman of the committee, has authorized us to sit in. 

I am sure that the House will work in the next few months along 
the same lines as the Senate. 

The Cuarrman. They always have, due to the fine representation 
we have from this area on these fisheries problems. 

Senator Bartiett. I would add, Chairman Magnuson, that we held 
the first hearing on these bills in Juneau day before yesterday. We 
heard upward of 20 witnesses, and it was a very constructive hearing, 
in my opinion. Many residents from Bristol Bay came down to 
Juneau for the hearings and the record will reveal the degree of the 
human problem in connection with the proposed closure of Bristol 
Bay and the human problem in connection with the declining pack in 
Bristol on account of what we believe is the taking of the fish on the 


high seas by the Japanese, and I feel sure that the record there made 
at Juneau day before yesterday will be enlarged and amplified here 
today. 
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The Cuatrman. Senator Jackson, do you have anything to add? 

Senator Jackson. Not a thing, Mr. Chairman, other than to ex- 
press my appreciation for arranging these hearings. I think this 
problem has reached the point where it is obvious that some decisive 
action will have to be taken less our great resources and the people 
who participate in them go down the drain. I think we have reached 
the point where we can no longer tolerate this situation. 

The CuHairmMaN. Governor, anything you want to add? 

Governor Ecan. Well, I certainly subscribe to the statements that 
have been made by the members of your committee and I know that 
the U.S. Government has done everything possible to settle this situa- 
tion on the basis of proper conservation over the past few years and 
we have now ek the point, I regret, that it is necessary to vigor- 
ously support the type of legislation that is now before your com- 
mittee. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Governor. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is also represented here today and 
we will call upon their representatives as we are anxious to get their 
information on this bill. 

All right, George; we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE JOHANSEN, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION, AFL-CIO, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, Governor 
Egan, distinguished guests and friends, it is always a pleasure for me 
to have an opportunity to testify before this committee. I have found 
the committee to be fair in its approach to our fishing problems and I 
have found them to be understanding as well. We hope that during 
the course of these hearings we will be able to establish a case that no 
longer can be ignored by Congress and through these hearings we will 
get _— that eventually will safeguard our salmon resources in 

aska. 

I believe that I should, in order to make known our position on this 
whole problem I should read a prepared statement that I have and I 
should also, after I have read this statement, comment on the claims 
by the Japanese that they are not taking salmon of North American 
origin. 

In order for this audience and perhaps for a record of Congress that 
we may more clearly understand the issues that we are dealing with I 
have briefly reviewed the history of the salmon problem in the North 
Pacific from the 1930’s on up to the present time. 

The Pacific coast salmon fisheries have for many years been one of 
the most productive and valuable fisheries in the world. They have 
been the backbone of the economy of Alaska more than any other in- 
dustry, and also have played a large role in the economies of other 
west coast States engaging in the Alaska fisheries. 

The Alaska salmon fisheries are now threatened with destruction 
from outside forces over which we have little or no control. 

The Bristol Bay red salmon fishery which has produced more red 
salmon over the years than any other area in the world, has steadily 
declined to a point where the Department of the Interior has ordered 
this fishery closed to commercial fishing by American fishermen for 
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the season of 1959. This is the first time in the history of this im- 
mensely important fishing area that it has been necessary to issue such 
an order. To find the reason why it was necessary to issue that order 
we will have to review briefly the North Pacific Treaty entered into 
between the United States, Canada, and Japan, which supposedly 
was designed to protect North American fishermen on the high seas. 

The early history of the Japanese fisheries shows that their opera- 
tions were confined to waters in and around Japan and off the coast of 
Siberia. However, in the 1930’s, while engaged in bottom fishing in 
waters adjacent to Bristol Bay, they also began to fish for salmon in 
that area. This caused the American fishermen to strongly protest to 
the U.S. Department of State that our red salmon resource was in 
danger from the Japanese fisheries taking place directly outside of 
Bristol Bay. 

Our then Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, took immediate action, 
and issued a statement which has since become known as the “absten- 
tion principle” and may be defined as follows: 

Where a nation has, over a substantial period of time, scientifically investi- 
gated, regulated, and made substantial use on a sustainable yield basis of its 
coastal fisheries, then so long as such conditions prevail, it has the legal right to 
the exclusive use of such fisheries to whatever distance offshore the fishery 
extends. This may be a joint right with an adjoining nation. 

As a result of the establishment of the new policy formulated 
by Mr. Hull, the United States was able to effectively protect its most 
valuable fishery—that of the Alaska salmon—and the Japanese with- 
drew from the salmon fishery in Bering Sea. To our knowledge, they 
did not again enter this fishery until after World War II was over. 

During the time of discussion of a peace treaty with Japan, the talks 
again came up about Japan’s desire to enter into the salmon fisheries 
in the North Pacific. In World War II, Japan lost all of her fishing 
rights in Kamchatka as well as the island territories she had held off 
the coast of Siberia, north of Japan. In the peace treaty terminating 
World War II in the Pacific, Japan agreed to negotiate a separate 
treaty dealing with fishery problems in North Pacific waters. This 
was done in 1951 with Canada and the United States participating in 
the negotiations on the treaty. The uppermost thought in the minds 
of the delegates from Canada and the United States was to negotiate 
a treaty which would insure the maximum sustained productivity of 
the North Pacific Ocean. 

Unfortunately, when we negotiated this treaty, we did not have 
the scientific background necessary to effectively write in boundary 
lines which would have protected our salmon resource. The line 
agreed upon and established at the 175th meridian West was more or 
less guesswork on our part, but it was established as a provisional line 
subject to confirmation or readjustment in the future. When it could 
be shown beyond a reasonable doubt through research that the line 
agreed upon was not in the right place to protect North American 
salmon, the Commission was directed by the terms of the treaty that 
another line or lines should or could be established, in accordance with 
the scientific findings. 

From the time the treaty was signed and up until the present date, 
the United States has conducted fishery research which has been 
quite comprehensive in its scope and has clearly proven that the pres- 
ent line is inadequate to protect Bristol Bay red salmon. 
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We find that the red salmon of North America origin are present 

many hundreds of miles west of the provisional line is substantial 
numbers, In fairness to those of our people who participated in the 
original negotiation with the Japanese, it can be said that they had 
no idea of the extent to which the Japanese would expand their high 
seas salmon fishery. For example, from a beginning of 2 million fish 
caught in 1952, they reached the astounding total of 64 million in 
1955, and have consistently caught more than 50 million fish each 
year thereafter. 
‘ In order to prove our case that the present line is inadequate and 
should be changed to a different location, we have conducted studies 
along the following lines of research to establish the origin of salmon 
inhabiting and feeding in the North Pacific Ocean. Generally, the 
investigations have followed two main channels consisting of racial 
studies and tagging. This involves morphological measurements and 
meristic counts, which mean the detailed study on the body propor- 
tion and anatomical structure of the fish. 

Considerable work has been performed on scale structures, and 
these studies have shown significant differences between salmon which 
were spawned and reared in Asian lakes and streams, and those which 
came from rivers in Alaska and Canada. 

Studies have also been conducted on associated organisms, more 
commonly known as parasites which infest some of the salmon, and 
which, in many instances, can be used to verify other findings because 
some of these parasites are found only in certain rivers and lakes, 
and thus, when a salmon is found to contain a particular parasite, we 
know where that salmon originated. The science of serology, or blood 
types, has also been used and has established that there is a difference 
in the blood of the Asiatic and North American salmon. Tagging 
has also been done extensively. 

All of these studies have supplemented each other to a point where 
there can be no doubt that there is an area of substantial inter- 
mingling between Asiatic and North American salmon. The Japa- 
nese are fishing in that area and are taking millions of North Amer- 
ican fish. To our knowledge, the Japanese have not been able to 
disprove statements made by American scientists, but, nevertheless, 
they are not willing to agree with the scientific results which have 
been laid before them. Consequently, we have not been able to re- 
move the Japanese fisheries from this area of intermingling where 
they are taking American fish. 

It has often been expressed that the Japanese have not violated 
the terms of the treatry, and we have no proof that they have crossed 
the provisional line and fished on our side of that line. On the other 
hand, the treaty recognized the principle of abstention, and section 2 
of article V reads as follows: 


2. The contracting parties recognize that when stocks of fish originally speci- 
fied in the annex to this convention fullfil the conditions prescribed in article 
IV and accordingly agree that the appropriate party or parties shall abstain 
from fishing such stock and the party or parties participating in the fishing 
of such stock shall continue to carry out necessary conservation measures. 

Article IV is the one which defines the right of abstention and the 
annex expressly specifies salmon, halibut, and herring. Hence, the 
Japanese recognized that they should abstain from entering into these 
American fisheries. While technically the treaty has not been vio- 
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lated in regard to the provisional line at 175° W., it is clear, never- 
theless, that in view of the language quoted above and also due to 
the fact that our scientific findings have proven conclusively that 
American stocks of salmon are being taken, the Japanese are violat- 
ing the spirit and intent of the treaty which prohibits the taking of 
North American stocks of salmon. 

We reject claims made by the Japanese that they are not harvesting 
salmon of North American origin, because our fishery research tells a 
different story. We cannot understand that the Japanese can persist 
in their endeavors to continue their high seas fisheries on their present 
basis, when knowing that by doing so, they will destroy the resource. 
One cannot violate natural laws without paying for such violations. 

The Japanese are fishing the North Pacific without any restrictions. 
They are harvesting millions of immature fish and thereby not only 
fishing on the present cycle year but seriously cropping and injuring 
future cycle years at the same time. For example, we expect that 1960 
and 1961 should be good cycles in the Bristol Bay area, because we 
had excellent downstream migration of young salmon which are 
expected to return as matures in those years. However, under the 
Japanese system of fishing with small-sized mesh, they will be able 
to take the young immature salmon which are now feeding on the 
high seas and which are due to return, if left alone, 1 or 2 years from 
now to the streams from which they originated. 

There can be no argument that the Japanese are taking immature 
salmon. The number of fish to each full case of red salmon packed 
by the Japanese has been in the neighborhood of 18.5 or 19 fish per 
case, as compared to from 12 to 13 fish per case when the salmon were 
caught as matures and canned by American canneries. Here we have 
an approximate loss of one-third of valuable food, because the salmon 
are caught before they have reached maturity. Actually, high seas 
fishing for salmon is extremely wasteful for several reasons: 

First, of course, is the fact that by catching immatures, not only is 
one-third or more of valuable food lost, but indiscriminate fishing on 
2 or 3 cycle years takes place, which makes it impossible to regulate 
these fisheries or forecast returns which could be expected, based on 
downstream migration. 

Second, fishing on the high seas allows no opportunity for segre- 
gation of different races of salmon. Hence, some races can be 
destroyed completely. 

Third, there is no doubt but that an enormous number of salmon are 
injured going through the gillnets of the Japanese, and later die 
from those injuries, which is a complete waste of the resource. Also, 
a number of dead fish wash out of the nets and are, therefore, not 
counted in the catch figures, and, as such, do not show as casualties 
of the high seas fishing. 

There is no reasonable basis for a high seas fishery of the kind con- 
ducted by the Japanese, completely unrestricted and unregulated, to 
be in existence. This is a type of fishery which defies the natural laws 
under which the salmon live and, therefore, cannot but do lasting dam- 
age to our salmon stocks. While we have not advocated that the 
Japanese should withdraw from their high seas salmon fisheries alto- 
gether, we have advocated that they stay out of areas of intermingling 
of = and American stocks, and we feel that is the very least they 
can do. 
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While the fishing industry is of overall importance to the economy 
of Japan, it is not of enough importance to warrant destruction of the 
resource. The Japanese are intelligent people and have good fishery 
scientists who should be fully capable of advising their own Govern- 
ment of the damage being done. Any arguments that the Japanese 
can advance at this time have no value for economic purposes, because 
by their conduct on the high seas, they will destroy the resource not 
only for us but for themselves as well. 

The fishery resources are valuable to mankind and will become in- 
creasingly important as the world population increases. Eventu- 
ally, international laws will govern high seas fisheries to an extent 
that no one nation will be allowed to fish indiscriminately without 
adhering to any conservation practices. In the absence of such laws, 
it behooves our Government to take whatever steps are necessary so 
there may be a full compliance as far as conservation of the species is 
concerned. 

Also, we find it hard to digest the fact that the millions of dollars 
of American tax money spent for research and conservation, the untold 
thousands of dollars spent by industry for research, and the additional 
millions lost to American fishermen because of sacrifices imposed upon 
them by our Government to maintain our salmon resources on a sus- 
tained yield basis—that all of that effort and money should be spent 
so that the Japanese can have a profitable high seas fishery and har- 
vest the crop on the open ocean. 

For a number of years, we have pointed out the dangers which 
existed, and the recent order to close Bristol Bay certainly implements 
our previous arguments that the high seas fisheries have been ex- 
tremely damaging to our salmon stocks. 

Shall we be content to sit still and let the resource be destroyed, or 
shall we fight for the inherent rights that we have in the Alaska fish- 
eries and compel foreign nations to stop their encroachment on a 
natural resource belonging to the United States? 

Senate bill 502—and I want at this point to make clear that this 
brief deals with all of these bills—both House and Senate bills intro- 
duced on the subject—Senate bill 502 would prohibit the sale of 
canned salmon in American markets as long as such salmon are caught 
under conditions not in compliance with our conservation principles 
and by methods not allowed American fishermen. 

The measure is actually a conservation one, and not necessarily a 
ban on imports. Due to the inability of the American Section of the 
North Pacific Fishery Commission to convince the Japanese that there 
must be a revision in the present area of fishing, Federal legislation 
is the only method we know of which would be effective in dealin 
with the issue. If the present bill should prove to be inadequate oad 
if the Japanese persist in their endeavors to destroy the resource, the 
bill should be enlarged to include all fishery products processed in 
Japan for sale on the American market. 

The CHarrMAN. George, right there, let’s read into the record sec- 
tion 2 of the Senate bill, the same provision is in the House bill, and 
it reads as follows: 


On or after the date of the enactment of this act it shall be unlawful to im- 
port for market and distribution within the United States or its possessions 
salmon in any form taken by natives of any country— 
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I am glad we put any country because that means Russia, too— 


that permits fishing for salmon by gillnets on the high seas at times and places 
where occur large quantities of immature salmon of North American origin or 
salmon of mixed North American runs which makes it very difficult or impossi- 
ble to the proper management of these North American salmon so as to effect 
proper conservation and maximum utilization of resources. 

In other words, any of the fish caught out there. it will be unlawful 
to bring it in to the American market. 

Mr. Jowansen. The North Pacific problem has been before our 
Congress on several previous occasions. It has now reached a critical 
stage. Failure of the Congress and the administration to act, simply 
will mean that the American fishing industry will have lost all hope 
of maintaining itself as an industry, and that in the future, our house- 
wives must depend upon Japanese fishery products. 

We do not believe that it is good sense to destroy or to agree to let 
foreign nations destroy an American natural food resource. Nor do 
we believe it is good sense to place ourselves at the mercy of foreign 
imports, or destroy the livelihood of American fishermen who pay 
their taxes and help support the Government, in peace and war. For 
these reasons, we petition our Congress to take immediate action 
and enact into law at this session of Congress pending bills dealing 
with the North Pacific fishery. 

We would also like to comment briefly on the reported Russian 
fishing which is now taking place in the Bering Sea. While we have 
no accurate information, we are quite certain that one of the species 
of fish contained in the Tripartite Treaty, namely halibut, is being 
taken by the Russians. In the future, salmon may also be taken. 

We resent this invasion by the Soviet on fishing grounds where 
they have not historically fished in the past. We believe the Rus- 
sian fishing effort will supply additional strains on our North Pacific 
fisheries. We ask that our rt and our State Department take 
appropriate action to stop the Russians before such time that their 
fisheries become a bigger menace to our supply than the Japanese 
effort is at the present. 

If talks on a diplomatic level should fail to produce the necessary 
results, we advocate that the ban be lifted which is now in effect on 
United States and Canadian citizens with respect to high seas salmon 
fisheries, and that American fishermen be permitted to fish on the 
high seas, and that the Government should subsidize these fishing 
operations so as to make it financially feasible for American fisher- 
men to compete and more effectively deal with foreign encroachment 
on our salmon fisheries, by meeting these foreign nationals on their 
own ground. 

’ Senator JacKson. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman, to ask a ques- 
tion ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Yes, go ahead, Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. I am pleased with the statement you just made. 
I suggested this a while back. I think if the Russians are going to 
come within a short distance of our waters to fish then our Govern- 
ment should make provision by subsidization, if necessary, for the 
United States to do the same thing after—maybe when they see. that 
happening they will understand a little better. I am assuming if 
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they ae together by negotiation. Don’t you feel that’s a sound 
approach ? 

"os. JOHANSEN. Well, my idea on it is that if we can’t reach an 
agreement between our respective governments that the only way we 
can beat the Russians is at their own games. 

Senator Jackson. That is what I say. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. Our scientists tell us that around the Aleutian 
Islands we have an enormous number of Siberian salmon that could 
be caught and could prove to be very disquieting to the Russians if 
we proceeded to catch them. By gosh, as far as I am concerned we 
have to meet fire with fire and this fancy diplomatic language we en- 
gage in sometimes don’t get us very much. But we need financial 
help from the Government in order to do it. 

Senator Jackson. I say, we should support whatever way is ap- 
— Our own people who may engage in that kind of an under- 
taking—— 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes. I am in agreement with that. 

The Soviet invasion of the Bering Sea fishing grounds should be 
dealt with immediately, and our Government should, in no uncertain 
terms, make known its position that it will not tolerate any additional 
strains on our salmon or other fishery resources which we have in 
the North Pacific. 

In conclusion, we ask the Congress and our Government to give 
some thought to the economy of American fishermen and to at least 
give us an even break instead of giving it all to foreign nations which 
never have, and never will, contribute anything to the welfare of 
our people and our Nation. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Johansen. 

Any questions? We will start with Thor over here. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. Mr. Chairman, might I, before you raise any ques- 
tion, may I briefly comment on a couple of newspaper articles appear- 
ing yesterday in the Seattle Times and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer ? 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. JonansEN. Some of you reading the newspapers yesterday 
notice that the Japanese deny they are taking American fish and they 
are citing the fact that there was a decline in the Bering Sea before 
they began their high seas fisheries and that the lack of fish in the 
Bristol Bay area is due to natural causes and not at all due to the 
efforts of the Japanese on the high seas. 

I believe that for the record we should try to answer the arguments 
advanced by the Japanese because these arguments could perhaps fool 
some of the public into thinking that they are not guilty as charged. 
I would briefly just go over these things mentioned in the paper 
nae 

Bristol Bay—it is true what the Japanese say that the fisheries in 
Bristol Bay did decline for a number of years, but the Japanese 
neglect to say that our Government which was responsible for the 
regulations in that area took specific action to halt this decline and 
the fisherman’s time was cut from a period of 5 days a week—it was 
cut to as little as 1 day a week’s fishing. That meant that we only 
fished one-seventh of the time and that the six-sevenths of the fish 
that came in had a chance to go up and spawn and we are pretty 
sure that the measures that were taken by the fish and wildlife service 
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in that respect had some very beneficial results. The trouble, of course, 
was that the interest of the sacrifices that was forcibly imposed upon 
the American fishermen by cutting off their fishing time did not accrue 
to us, they are accruing to the Japanese. I say this, that these regu- 
lations had a very good effect because in the Nushagak River the 
salmon run was increasing and Dr. Thompson who investigated and 
studied and made a lot of research in that area was able to foretell 
approximately just how much fish was coming back each season. 
He took sampling of downstream migrations and he was counting the 
fish coming out and on that basis he was able to say approximately: 
how many fish would be coming in. 

And his forecast was accurate, up to a point where the Japanese 
moved in north of the Aleutians and started to fish on Bristol Bay red 
salmon. At that time, Dr. Thompson’s forecast proved of no value 
whatsoever? Why? Because the fish that had gone out were taken 
by the Japanese before they had a chance to come back in. 

Now, in the statements in the papers yesterday the Japanese point 
out that there are good and bad cycle years and certainly we are going 
to be one of the first to admit that fact. We know that is so. But 
we have never had a single year bad enough in the past where we had 
to completely close down the bay for commercial fishing and the only 
reason we had to do that is because of the Japanese. 

The Japanese in the paper yesterday referred to an area between 
175 meridian West and 175 meridian Kast and they point out that in 
this area they took 5,100,000 reds in 1957 and only 17,000 reds in 
1958. I am not going to swear that their figures are correct, but I 
do know this, that they are only talking about a limited area where 
they took this red salmon whereas the total that they took in 1957 
was actually 19 million red salmon and it is an established scientific 
fact that our red salmon don’t stop at 175 meridian West, they go a 
good many hundred miles beyond that point. 

So the Japanese took a lot more of our red salmon than they are 
willing to admit. 

Now, they said they took only 17,000 in 1958. Well, their statement 
just proves our contention all along. I believe that they took only 
17,000 in 1958 because they took millions of immatures in 1957 that 
pray have been present on the ocean in 1958 if they had been left 
alone. 

I am only afraid that some of the arguments advanced by the 
Japanese are going to influence some of our public to a point where 
we are not going to get the legislation which we badly need. 

During the last world war there was an awful lot of people in this 
country that advocated the principle of business as usual and they 
didn’t give a hang about the national security might be endangered. 
Today we have people that advocate trade as usual. The fact that 
one of the greatest natural food resources we have is in danger of 
being destroyed doesn’t mean a thing to them. 

I think that we are going to have to take a look at this trade propo- 
sition. I believe in reciprocal trade. I believe in free trade among 
nations. I do not believe that we should sacrifice a domestic industry, 
and particularly a food industry, on the altar of free trade. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuatrman. Any questions of Mr. Johansen ? 

Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Totuerson. Mr. Chairman, I just have one or two questions. 
First, I would like to compliment Mr. Johansen on his excellent state- 
ment. He has stated the problem accurately and very forcibly. I 
would like to ask him this question: Is there any question on the part 
of any of our fishery authorities about the Japanese taking our salmon 
on the high seas? 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Tollefson, in listening to the discussions on 
various occasions that we have had in the North Pacific Fishery 
Commission and in listening to Clint Atkinson, the director of that 
investigation, and listening to Dr. Thompson who was directing the 
tagging efforts, I believe there can be no question that scientifically 
we have established that the Japanese are taking millions of American 
red salmon. 

Mr. TotieFson. In other words, this is the whole gist of the thing, 
we would not have this problem were they not taking our salmon, 
would we? 

Mr. JonHansen. We have always had problems in the fishery, we 
certainly wouldn’t have an acute problem like we are facing at this 
time. What we are doing here now would be in effect what the 
Government in effect has done this year in Bristol Bay. They have 
said, we are sorry boys, but the inroads by the Japanese are too heavy 
and if American fishermen participate in this fishery for 1959 we 
are not going to have enough spawn for a seeding of the next cycle 
year. Therefore, the American fishermen would have to quit. 

Now, in effect they are saying that Bristol Bay in the future, unless 
something is done, will be the spawning ground for the exclusive use 
of the Japanese high-seas fishery. 

Mr. Totierson. Now, I am glad you commented about the Russian 
fleet because while we are talking about salmon and salmon coming 
back to spawn, I am reminded of the old statement about chickens 
coming home to roost. Is it not true that under lend-lease we gave 
to the Russians about $21 million worth of fishing vessels and con- 
versions into fishing vessels ? 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Tollefson, I am not—I know we have a lot of 
giveaway artists in Washington, I have said that on many occasions, 
and one of their favorite pastimes is to give away our fishing rights 
and our fisheries; but I am not acquainted with what they have given 
in the line of what you mentioned. 

I am sure, however, that they have given far more help and support 
to some foreign nations than they have actually given American 
fishermen. 

The Cuamman. Thor, I think we ought to clear this up. As a 
matter of fact, we actually know that this Russian fleet is a modern 
fleet that has been built in the past 10 years. It now numbers 2,200 
vessels, most of which were built in Germany, and their goal is 3,000 
more vessels. They divided the world up into X number of parts 
they have divided their fishing fleet into squadrons of 60 to 80 ships 
with a commander just like a military operation, and he is given a 
quota and he’d better not come home unless he fulfills his quota. 

And that is the Russian operation. Operated out of a central 
Moscow fisheries bureau just like a military operation, all modern 
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ships from 670 tons to 2,400 tons divided into scouting ships, trawlers, 
oe herring boats, and they are building 3,000 more. Most of it is 
being built in East Germany. 

Mr. Totxerson. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as Mr. Johansen wasn’t 
aware of the facts contained in the question, I would like for the sake 
of the record to make the statement that we did, under lend-lease, 
give to the Russians $21 million 

The Cuairman. Worth of fishing fleet ? 

Mr. TouueFson. That is right, and this was the start of the present 
fishing fleet on the part of the Russians and now, Mr. Johansen, do 
you fear that 

The Cuarrman. As a matter of fact, Thor, I am sure that at the 
time, I will look the record up, but you and I made a joint protest 
of this gift to the Reds. 

Mr. Totterson. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Our protests, unfortunately were ignored. 

Mr. Totuerson. Mr. Johansen, do you fear that the Russians may 
get into the halibut fishery which our Nation and Canada has de- 
veloped and do you fear there is a possibility that they may take 
salmon just like the Japs have done? 

Mr. JoHansen. Well, Mr. Tollefson, I am quite sure that the Rus- 
sians are not going to be able to fish in the Bering Sea waters without 
taking halibut. I think they will take a substantial amount of halibut, 
and what I am afraid of is that once they start this practice they are 
going to expand it. I don’t know what they will do on salmon. They 
are, as you know, not members of the North Pacific Treaty and there 
is no restriction upon them in that respect outside of our present terri- 
torial waters. But I feel that if they try these things that we should 
take action to meet them on their own ground; in other words, to out- 
fish them, and we can do it. We have the people, we have the equip- 
ment, all we need is a little bit of help that the Government hasn’t 
been giving us but should give us. 

Mr. Touuerson. I agree with your position. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Pelly ? 

Mr. Peiiy. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Johansen, with regard to H.R. 605 or S. 502, would you agree 
with me that because it is sometimes referred to asa fish-ban bill that it 
is misnamed and actually the purpose and the substance of the legisla- 
tion is purely conservation ? 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Pelly, I agree absolutely to that and I have so 
stated in my prepare brief that this is not a ban on import, this is a 
conservation bill and that there would be no bill even in the process 
under discussion or presented to Congress if it weren’t for the purpose 
of trying to force the Japanese high seas fisheries to comply with good 
conservation principles. 

Mr. Petty. Well, Mr. Johansen, the point that I would like to make 
is that if legislation such as this is not passed it might lead to, as you 
say, an embargo, and, therefore, if we don’t pass legislation we will 
in turn have a ban on trade. And you have expressed yourself as 
being in favor of trade so that I would assume from what you say that 
it is absolutely necessary to pass legislation to prevent an actual 
embargo. 
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Mr. JonanseEn. I believe you are absolutely right. Not only that, 
I think this legislation has another important purpose, and that is to 
show Russia and perhaps other nations of the world that the United 
States means business and intends to protect their natural resources 
even on the high seas. 

Mr. Petty. Well, Senator Magnuson read into the testimony earlier 
in the hearing section 2 of the legislation. Now, in H.R. 5293 there 
is a section 3 which refers to section 2 and states that the act shall 
become inoperative with regard to any country when there is any 
indication that their fishing activities would not substantially have 
adverse effect upon the conservation of North American salmon. 

What I want to ask you is, would you favor a section such as I just 
read in the legislation that has been referred to previously which does 
not have the section 3 ? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like to express myself this particular way, 
Mr. Pelly, that I am not looking at this legislation as a punitive legis- 
lation against the Japanese; I am looking at this legislation as a con- 
servation measure, as something to force them to agree to a sound 
agreement under which we both can live, and if that purpose has not 
been accomplished then I am fully in favor of that legislation becoming 
inoperative. 

Mr. Petty. If there was a section 3, there would be standby legisla- 
tion, and if at any time a nation would be out of good conservation, 
the law would not be inoperative, but automatically under this section, 
section B, why the act would become operative again if that nation 
started again to fish in a way that did not seem to be in the best inter- 
ests of conservation. | 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnatrman. I want to read a news item to the committee and 
the witness, he can answer as well as anyone, here is a statement from 
the New York Times, March 23, attributed to Mr. Koichiro Kobayashi. 

Mr. Kobayashi declared, and I quote: 

It is the United States and not Japan that does not live up to the spirit of 
the 1952 treaty to preserve fish stock in the northern Pacific. 

I will insert the article in the record. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 23, 1959] 
JAPANESE Raps FIisHErRyY LIMIT 


Toxyo (AP).—One of Japan’s top fisheries spokesmen Friday said Amer- 
ican efforts to further restrict Japanese salmon catches in the northern Pacific 
are unreasonable. 

Koichiro Kobayashi, vice president of Nichiro Fishery Co., said there is “not 
enough scientific evidence to warrant shifting the existing provisional demarca- 
tion line drawn on 175° west longitude.” 

Japanese fishermen are barred from waters east of the boundary agreed upon 
by the United States, Canada, and Japan in 1953. 

Kobayashi declared “it is the United States and not Japan that does not live 
up to the spirit of the 1952 treaty to preserve fish stock in the northern Pacific.” 

He added: 

“The spirit agreed upon between the parties concerned was that a new perma- 
nent boundary would be drawn only when scientific surveys indicate it is 
necessary.” 


The Cuatrman. Do you agree with that statement? 
Mr. Jomansen. I do not. 
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The Cuarrman. We don’t even go out there to fish. 

_Mr. Jonansen. For one thing we are not taking any fish on the 
high seas, we have by our own action proven to the world that we 
practice what we preach and I think that 

The Cuarrman. Do you think the Japanese know the meaning of 
natural resources ? 

_ Mr. Jouansen. Well, they haven’t shown that they know it because 
in the past they have destroyed their own resource. 

The Cuamman. They do know the meaning of natural resources 
when they come to Alaska. We gave them part of our natural 
resources, timber and pulp, and coal. I think they know the meaning 
of depletion of natural resources. 

Mr. JoHansen. Well, I don’t know. I sometimes wonder. I think 
that the Japanese fisheries as history has shown us, has been one of 
exploitation and that they have fished in one district until there was 
no more fish and moved on to another. And that doesn’t show much 
of a conservation-minded people to me. 

Mr. Petry. Senator, they may learn the meaning of the word 
“embargo” unless they do practice conservation. 

The Cuarrman,. Senator Bartlett, do you have some questions of 
George? 

Senator Bartierr. George, has Bristol Bay been officially closed to 
fishing for the 1960 season ? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. 1959, you mean? 

Senator Bartierr. 1959, I mean. 

Mr. JonanseN. The only information, Bob, that we have is that this 
a been closed for the 1959 season. And that is official as far as I 

now. 

Senator Bartiert. Well, we will query Mr. McKernan if he testi- 
fies later on that. At least there is a press release from Secretary 
Seaton saying it is going to be closed. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartiert. George, I want to ask you this question in con- 
nection with S. 502 and the related bills. Is it possible that in the last 
2 or 8 years Japan might have built up its world market for salmon 
to the point where they would laugh at any such legislation as this and 
just ship their high seas product elsewhere? 

Mr. Jowansen. It may be possible that they will be able to ship 
some salmon outside of the United States, sell some of the salmon. I 
don’t believe that it is possible for them to sell all of their salmon out- 
side of the United States, nor do I believe that it is possible for them 
to receive the prices for their salmon as they are receiving in the 
United States. 

Senator Bartietr. It is your opinion, then, that now and perhaps 
for some years to come they will have a great dependency upon the 
U.S market and this legislation would serve its purpose? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. It is my opinion that that is a correct statement; 
however, I would like to say this, that should we find that this legisla- 
tion is inadequate that we will have to take further steps, but I would 
like to also at this point, Senator Bartlett, specifically say that as far 
as I am concerned I am somewhat hesitant and doubtful about mixing 
more than salmon into these bills. I am afraid that it is going to 
mean the death of any legislation which they contemplate and I am 
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desperately anxious that we get at least this legislation through and 
that general bills on imports be segregated and put in other bills. 

The Cuairman. It must be remembered, and the record should be 
clear, that this legislation proposes that any nation that does this— 
it is not restricted to Japan. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. Any nation that destroys a natural resource. 

Senator Barrierr. You don’t want to engage, then, in economic 
reprisals against Japan, you just want them to obey the principles 
of conservation in this fishery ? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That is right, I just want them to not destroy the 
Alaska salmon stock in the North Pacific Ocean. 

Senator Barttett. How many members of the Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union do you have who customarily fish in Bristol Bay and who work 
in the canneries there? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. We used to have in an average year, in the good old 
days, we used to have up to 3,000, then it declined to 2,000 and the 
last few years there has been less than 1,000, and if the present pro- 
posal goes through there won’t be any. 

Senator Bartiett. What will they do, then, for a living? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Well, I am glad you asked that, Senator Bartlett; 
we are going to ask Uncle Sam to feed us. That is for the record. 

Senator Barrierr. And if Uncle Sam doesn’t then they probably 
will just slowly starve to death. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. It is going to be a serious blow to a good many peo- 
ple, both in Alaska and in these Pacific West Coast States, and I think 
that the Government has an obligation to do anything within their 
power, first to try to come to a sensible agreement with the Japanese 
on a diplomatic level, and secondly, if that is not possible they cer- 
a have a duty and obligation to sign this bill after Congress has 
passed it. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Senator Jackson? 

Senator Jackson. I just have two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it is important, Mr. Johansen, that considering the urgency 
of this legislation and knowing the problems that you run up against 
in trying to get legislation of this type passed that we make 
abundantly clear for the record that this does not have as its objective 
the restriction of trade. The objective of this legislation is the en- 
forcement of the conservation laws. The objective of the legislation, 
it seems to me, is to insist that if Americans must be subjected to the 
conservation laws then all others who violate it must be subjected to 
penalties. 

So what we are doing here, is it not, is we are saying that people 
who violate the conservation laws, who are not American citizens, we 
are applying the only penalty that can be applied, because we do not 
have legal jurisdiction over the individuals. Isn’t that a fair state- 
ment of this legislation ? 

Mr. Jouansen. I will say “Amen” to that statement, Senator 
Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. All right. One other question. I mention this 
point and emphasize it because there will be those who say we are 
trying to interfere with trade and we are trying to promote trade and 
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I don’t think we ought to get this mixed up with trade, because all it 
is an act of enforcement to carry out a very important conservation 
act. 

Now, one question: Section 2, I note that the penalties only apply 
if the salmon have been caught by gill nets on the high seas. Don’t 
you feel that maybe it should be if they are just caught, period ? 

Mr. JonHansen. I would like to answer that, if they are caught and 
also that this thing shouldn’t specifically be limited to gill nets. 

Senator Jackson. But I say if they are just caught, let’s don’t 
say how they are caught. 

This is not in criticism but just constructive. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee has taken that into consideration 
and I am sure the House members will agree with Senator Bartlett 
and me that if and when we get into hearings on S. 502 we will make 
it inclusive enough. 

Senator Jackson. Let’s put the burden on the 

Mr. Petry. H.R. 4293 used the word “nets.” 

Senator Jackson. Why even use nets, let’s take the burden on them, 
if they just take salmon that belong to the United States by reason 
of their origin the law applies, that way we are in the clear. Let’s 
let them explain it. 

The Cuarrman. And I think you are going to have to consider 
in this bill any fish taken—any fish, not only salmon—in violation 
of international treaties. That would be halibut, too. Those Rus- 
sian boats are filled with halibut up there. 

Senator Jackson. They are not a party to the treaty, though. 

The Cuarrman. We only want fish in this country that are taken 
within the purview of a treaty. If they are taken in violation of 
our conservation laws we might have to consider barring them from 
import, too. 

Senator Jackson. I think that would be excellent. 

The Cuarrman. If anyone thinks the Russians are going to stop 
fishing up there there they have got another guess coming. There 
are 63 ships up there as of yesterday. ‘They aren’t up there just 
fooling around. 

Lee I — Governor Egan if he has something he wants to add to 
this, first ? 

Governor Eean. I have a brief statement, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We will hear you next and then we 
will get to you. 

Are there any further questions of George Johansen ? 

Mr. Totterson. I have just one question. 

I think it might be well for the record if Mr. Johansen can supply 
bi preee now or later, the value in dollars of the Bristol Bay salmon 

ery ? 

The CuairMan. Yes, by all means. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. We will do our best on that. 

The CuatrMan. Fish and Wildlife can tell us that; can’t you? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The Fish and Wildlife can put that in. It is con- 
siderably more than just the jobs, too. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 
The Cuarrman. All right, George. 
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Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, and Members of Congress, I want 
to express my appreciation for having been afforded the opportunity 
to tell our story to you and we hope that you will help us in getting 
some push behind this legislation. 

Thank you. 

The — Thank you, George. We appreciate it. [Ap- 

lause. 
. Mr. JouHansEN. I would like to offer this statement of the union 
dated January 12, 1959, regarding international conservation on the 
high seas in relation to Federal regulations proposed for the Bristol 
Bay fishery season of 1959. 
(The statement of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union follows :) 


In view of proposed regulations which will severely restrict, if not altogether 
abolish, fishing by commercial fishermen during the 1959 season in the Bristol 
Bay area, we offer the following comments, based on our experience in this 
district. 

The 1958 salmon take in the Bristol Bay area was disappointing, to say the 
least. As a matter of fact, the 270,000 cases of reds packed are probably the 
smallest pack in the history of Bristol Bay. The total run was approximately 
5,250,000 salmon with an escapement of approximately 2,250,000, leaving about 
3 million salmon for the commercial fishermen’s take. 

There is little doubt that the destructive results can be ascribed to heavy 
fishing of the Japanese north of the Aleutian Islands and their take of immature 
salmon in the years 1956-57, which should have returned in 1958 as matures 
had they not been taken on the high seas. 

We know the facts. The question is: What can we do about the present high 
seas fishing to protect our stocks in the future? During the Tokyo Conference, 
held by the North Pacific Salmon Commission last fall, we presented conclusive 
evidence to the Japanese, showing that they were fishing on salmon stocks of 
North American origin. While the meetings proceeded in a friendly atmosphere 
and ideas were exchanged freely by all parties to the convention, nevertheless 
the Japanese did not oflicially recognize the evidence presented by the United 
States, and would therefore not agree to a shift of the present line presently 
established at 175th meridian, west. 

We had advocated a shift to the 170th meridian, east, which, based upon our 
research, would have offered considerable protection for our salmon stocks. The 
present line cannot be changed, except by unanimous agreement of all of the 
signatories to the treaty, and so the refusal of the Japanese constitutes a bar 
to any change in their fishing on the high seas during the 1959 season. This 
means that red salmon stocks, already severely depleted, will be subject to fur- 
ther strains. The Fish and Wildlife Service, recoknizing this condition, is trying 
to maintain adequate escapement by denying and restricting American fishermen 
the right to fish in the Bristol Bay area through regulations. 

We realize that fundamentally it is the duty of the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
provide escapement. However, we believe that the obligation of providing 
escapement is based upon the fact that the fruits of this escapement shall accrue 
to U.S. citizens, who have made considerable sacrifices during the past several 
years in order to maintain these salmon stocks on a sustained yield level. 

We cannot agree that there is an obligation upon the U.S. Government to pro- 
vide the necessary escapement when the fruits of such escapement will accrue to 
a foreign nation. It is reasonable to presume that there will be considerable 
unwillingness on the part of the Japanese to agree to any conservation measures 
on the high seas as long as they are assured by action of the U.S. Government 
that adequate escapement has been provided for. One cannot reasonably expect 
that American fishermen consistently shall be called upon to sacrifice without 
any benefits returning to them from such sacrifices. 

The question in regard to the fisheries in Bristol Bay can no longer be pushed 
aside to be decided upon sometime in the distant future. A decision must be 
made now, and due to the inability of the North Pacific Commission to reach a 
satisfactory agreement, we look to the U.S. Congress to enact legislation which 
will provide compliance to conservation of this immensely important natural 
resource. 
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The Congress has recognized that the salmon fisheries of Alaska are not a 
local matter, but a matter of national concern. Aside from the financial loss 
to American fishermen and canners, we cannot overestimate the serious damage 
to our national food supply, should we lose this important salmon resource. 

We are strongly in favor of enactment of the Pelly bill, introduced in the last 
session of the Congress. This bill would bar imports of Japanese canned salmon, 
unless conservation has been complied with. It is understandable that the Japa- 
nese are reluctant to restrict themselves on the high seas. The salmon fishery 
conducted by them has been a profitable fishery, and the following figures will 
show the approximate amounts of salmon caught each year since the Japanese 
initiated this fishery in 1952: 1952, 2,100,000; 1953, 7,700,000; 1954, 20,500,000 ; 
1955, 64,040,000; 1956, 52,066,000; 1957, 56,000,000; 1958, 50,500,000. 

We are not claiming that these figures represent all salmon of North American 
origin, but we do claim heavy inroads are made on Bristol Bay fish. The fact 
that the fish are caught on the feeding grounds indicates that a tremendous 
amount of immature fish are caught in the high seas fisheries of this kind. 
It can be fairly stated that the statistics as to catches made do not reflect the 
true picture of fish caught or destroyed. 

Using gillnets on the high seas where the water is rough, many fish will be 
caught in these nets and later on wriggle free eventually to die due to the 
damage they sustained in hitting the nets. Also, many dead fish wash out 
from the nets, and consequently there are probably millions of fish destroyed 
for no purpose whatsoever, which does not show in the figures given. 

This ocean fishery is wasteful in another way also. Salmon are a fish which 
put on nearly half of their weight during the last 4 or 5 months before spawning. 
The catching of immature fish means then that if the fish had been allowed to 
leave the feeding grounds on the high ocean, each fish would have brought a 
much higher yield, both in food value and in money. 

It is doubtful that we will be able to maintain adequate escapement, even 
though we may completely deny Americans the right to fish in the Bristol Bay 
area if the high seas fishing continues without some safeguards being provided 
for. Alaska, the newest State in the Union, is dependent upon her fisheries 
for a large part of her revenue and income. Until such time as Alaska has had 
a chance to develop her other resources, the question of the salmon fisheries is 
of paramount importance to the State. The results of our scientific fishery 
research and the conclusions that can be drawn therefrom, indicate clearly that 
it is only a matter of time before the valuable Bristol Bay salmon runs are 
reduced to a point where they no longer will be economically feasible or advis- 
able, conservationwise, to fish them. ' 

No amount of diplomatic doubletalk and fancy language can explain away the 
inevitable results that will accrue if we fail to act in the best interests of the 
United States at this time. We had hoped that the result of our investigations 
would have convinced the Japanese of the need to exercise good judgment and 
the recognition that it isn’t only the United States who will be the loser, but the 
Japanese as well. 

I have consistently, since 1954, warned of the danger to our salmon fisheries, 
and I sincerely hope that now, when the critical period is upon us, we will take 
constructive action to enforce conservation. We bear no ill will toward the 
Japanese, but we feel that by refusing to recognize our position, based upon 
scientific facts, the Japanese are sacrificing conservation for temporary profits, 
and we are not agreeable to keep silent and be a party to the destruction of our 
salmon resources in Alaska. 


HIGH SEAS SALMON CONSERVATION 


ALASKA FISHERMEN’s Union, AFL-CIO, 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 

A Voice. I would like to ask him a few questions. 

The Cuatrman. If the audience starts to ask questions, I am afraid 
we won’t get along with the witnesses. They, the witnesses, will all 
be heard, then we will be glad to have you ask questions. 

The Governor of Alaska has a statement he wishes to make. 

I want to again reiterate we are so glad to see you up and around, 
Governor Egan. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM A. EGAN, GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


Mr. Eaan. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that it is a pleasure for 
me to be around. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the joint committee, I want to say that 
I regret very much that I find it necessary to appear here today in 
vigorous support of legislation designed to outlaw certain commerce. 
The legislation to which I refer is embodied in S. 502 and similar 
bills now being considered by this committee of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Each of these bills would, in effect, outlaw the importation of 
salmon in any form from Japan into the United States. The sole pur- 
pose of the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of 
the North Pacific Ocean as ratified by the United States, Japan, and 
Canada on June 12, 1953, was, as stated in the preamble— 


to insure the maximum sustained productivity of the fisheries resources of the 
North Pacific Ocean. 


And, it further states, that— 


each of the parties should assume an obligation, on a free and equal footing, 
to encourage the conservation of such resources. 

Senator Maenuson. I might interrupt there, Governor, by saying 
I wrote that section of the treaty. I am disappointed with it. 

Mr. Eean. That is, certainly though, the meat and the reasoning— 
the justice in having such a treaty. 

I would like to say at this time, that in a news report that was car- 
ried in the papers yesterday evening, I noticed that our friends of 
the Japanese Embassy in Washington, D.C., stated that the Japanese 
had no legal obligation insofar as the conservation of the Bristol Bay 
fishery was concerned. 

Now, it is certainly my opinion as an American citizen that not only 
the United States but all other signators to a treaty of this nature are 
obligated in the highest degree to investigate and reason with regard 
to conservation measures that would provide a sustained yield of such 
a resource of this kind. There is a wealth of evidence available to 
confirm the fact that the area in which an intensified Japanese fishing 
effort has been made over the past few years is one in which there is 
common intermingling of stocks of salmon originating in other than 
Japanese waters. This statement is borne out by the many salmon 
caught in the Bristol Bay area that have definite gill net marks of 
a mesh much smaller than that which is legal in Bristol Bay. This 
evidence not only establishes the fact that commingling of salmon is 
common in this area of the North Pacific, it also proves that the 
Japanese type of smaller mesh gear is catching great numbers of im- 
mature salmon, thus killing off the “seed” for future salmon runs 
prior to the year when these fish would be heading for their home 
stream tospawn. This latter fact is additionally borne out by results 
of can tests. The average size of vertebrae in Japanese canned salmon 
is much smaller than in salmon of the same species packed in Ameri- 
can and Canadian canneries. Results of scientific American tagging 
research over the past 3-year period further confirm that a substantial 
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ee of the red salmon population found west of the 175° west 
ongitudal line are of American origin. 

Because of the inadequacy of scientific data at that time, the con- 
vention of 1953 established the 175° West longitude line as provisional. 
At the same time, the convention provided that researchers should pro- 
ceed as expeditiously as practicable to determine if some other line 
or lines would more equitably divide the salmon stocks of the two 
continental origins. The scientific information accumulated since 
the convention is substantial and has been available for some time. 

As Governor of Alaska, I urge the Japanese Government to volun- 
tarily restrict the fishing effort of its fishermen to a line considerably 
west of the provisional line set forth in the convention. At the same 
time, I urge that the members of the International North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission, composed of representatives of Japan, the United 
States, and Canada, be convened in session immediately. ‘The primary 
agenda of this meeting should be to insure the maximum sustained 
productivity of the salmon fisheries resources of the North Pacific 
Ocean in keeping with scientific and other information now availa- 
ble. It is my firm conviction that such a consideration of this sub- 
ject is necessary now and is equally as important for the long range 
sustained yield from this resource to the people of Japan as to the 
people of the United States. The time has come to take steps to in- 
sure the sustained productivity of the salmon resources in fact rather 
than theory. 

The thousands of Americans whose livelihoods are to be denied 
them this year by virtue of the closure of the Bristol Bay fisheries 
in the name of conservation by the Government of our United States, 
are entitled to an early review of all the facts in this matter. It is 
going to be necessary for the United States to appropriate large sums 
of moneys to sustain our citizens in the Bristol Bay area because of 
this fishery closure. 

There is no question in my mind but that the disastrously efficient 
type of salmon fishery conducted by the Japanese in and near the 
area of the convention’s provisional line, has in large measure con- 
tributed to the serious and rapid decline of salmon runs in the Bristol 
Bay area. It seems ridiculous to me to close Bristol Bay completely 
to commercial fishing at a time when foreign nationals are still plan- 
ning to catch salmon from the same spawning grounds, far from the 
closed area. Until proper conservation agreements are reached, there 
is no other alternative but to enact national legislation that will ban 
all shipments of salmon in any form that were caught by foreign 
nationals in North Pacific waters. 

I submit that early enactment of one or a combination of the bills 
before your committee for consideration is necessary at the earliest 
possible moment, barring announcement from the Government in- 
volved of a voluntary pullback of its fishery as outlined in this 
statement. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Macnuson. Thank you, Governor, for a very fine state- 
ment. [Applause. | 

We have with us today Mr. Germain Bulcke, who is vice president 
of the International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, and 
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they are embarking on their national convention downtown on Mon- 
day. I know he has a lot of work. I am going to call on him next. 
This not only involves fishermen jobs, it involves many people, in- 
cluding longshoremen and warehousemen. 


STATEMENT OF GERMAIN BULCKE, VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNA- 
TIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S & WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION 


Mr. Butcxe. Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, Governor Egan, 
I have here a brief statement prepared in connection with the legisla- 
tion that is before your committee. 

My name is Germain Bulcke. I am second vice-president of the 
International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union. I am ap- 
pearing here today in behalf of many hundreds of fishermen and 
cannery workers who are affiliated with the ILWU and who are 
directly concerned with the issue before this committee. 

I am here to urge favorable action on S. 502 and H.R. 4293, 
ILWU fishermen and cannery workers, in common with all others 
in the industry, are convinced that conditions have arisen which re- 
quire the immediate adoption by the Congress of this legislation. 

The most shocking development is the closure of salmon fishing 
operations in Bristol Bay. This will deprive a great number of 
the members of my union, as well as thousands of other workers, of 
needed and customary employment. Likewise, by depriving Alaska 
of a substantial amount of tax revenue, the shutdown of Bristol Bay 
will seriously harm the welfare of the 49th State. 

The issue posed by the legislation under consideration, is preserva- 
tion for the American people of the great Alaska salmon resource. 
However, the issue goes deeper than that: what is at stake, in the 
larger sense, is the qeustion of whether an international agreement, 
designed to effectuate modern concepts of ocean fishery rights, shall 
be reduced to a scrap of paper. 

When our union, last year, originally debated the merits of this 
legislation, it was approved with reservations. We recognized that 
it proposed a drastic step. We, therefore, went on record to support 
this bill only as a last resort, when all other efforts to protect sound 
management of the Alaska salmon resource had failed. It is on that 
Nem that we now call for immediate and prompt approval of these 

ills. 

In our opinion, we have reached the end of the line when it comes 
to friendly persuasion. According to all available information, the 
Japanese Government has indicated a determination to continue 
destructive high seas fishing of salmon originating in Alaska. It, 
therefore, remains to make use of whatever weapons are available; 
and as we see it, this legislation is the one effective tool that can be 
used to help bring about the desired results. 

There is no longer any doubt that the Alaska salmon resource, 
particularly the Bristol Bay red salmon runs, are in danger of extinc- 
tion, and that the United States is being deprived of its rightful oppor- 
tunity to harvest this important fishery crop. Records now establish 
conclusively that Japanese fishermen, operating on the high seas, have 
been taking a tremendous number of salmon destined to return to 
streams in the Bristol Bay watershed area. And, correspondingly, 
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the United States harvest has shown an almost catastrophic drop, with 
the prospect that American fishermen will be cotutpeltad to cease oper- 
ating in order to save the resource. Ample documentary evidence is 
available to sustain these facts to the -atisfaction of any fishery 
expert. 

This condition has arisen despite assurances that the salmon re- 
source would be protected under the provisions of the North Pacific 
Fisheries Treaty. In particular, it was said, back in 1951 when this 
treaty was being negotiated, that Asian fishermen would not be har- 
vesting North American salmon and that U.S. fishermen would not 
be taking Asian salmon. This promise has not been realized in prac- 
tice. On the contrary, the treaty has utterly failed to protect the 
interests of this country. 

A major reason why the treaty has broken down is the failure of 
the Japanese Government to give meaningful support to the “Princi- 
ple of Abstention.” Under this important and basic feature of the 
North Pacific Fisheries Treaty, it was understood that the Japanese 
would abstain from fishing stocks of salmon originating in Alaska and 
in the west coast of the United States and Canada. Such abstention, 
of course, was premised on the proposition that this fishery was al- 
ready being utilized to a maximum consistent with sustainable yield. 
In return for the agreement on the part of the Japanese to abstain from 
fishing salmon, the United States and Canada agreed to manage the 
salmon resource in keeping with sound principles of conservation. 

To effectuate the abstention principle, a provisional boundary line 
was estallished in the North Pacific for the purpose of protecting sal- 
mon originating in United States and Canadian streams. That line 
was the meridian of 175 degrees west longitude. Considerable criti- 
cism was voiced by fishermen over choice of this boundary. Never- 
theless, agreement on this line was reached on the basis that it would 
be a provisional line, pending more adequate research. 

By the end of the 1957 season, it became clear that red salmon of 
American origin was found in substantial numbers as far west as 170 
degrees east longitude—some 15 degrees west of the provisional line. 
As a result, in November of 1957, U.S. representatives on the North 
Pacific Fisheries Treaty Commission urged several steps to effectuate 
the original intent of the “Principle of Abstention.” The main pro- 
posal called for establishment of a temporary zone in which there 
should be cessation of fishing by all parties until a permanent line 
could be agreed upon. This cessation zone was to include all waters 
in which a substantial portion of red salmon of American origin had 
been found to exist. 

The Japanese Government rejected the American proposal. More- 
over, the Japanese representatives on the North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission insisted that a study commission could not go to work in de- 
fining a new boundary line until November of 1958. Subsequent nego- 
tiations through our State Department appear not to have changed 
this policy on the part of the Japanese Government in any material 
respect. 

it is true that the Japanese have not violated the specific provisions 
of the abstention principle. Available evidence indicates that their 
fleets have not ventured to the west of longitude 175 degrees, the pro- 
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visional line. But, in practice, they have certainly violated the intent 
of the “Principle of Abstention.” 

Unless immediate steps can be taken to enforce the “Principle of 
Abstention,” it is self-evident that the North Pacific Fisheries Treaty 
is hardly worth the paper it is written on. Such a result is hardly 
to be desired. It will not only constitute a serious blow to high seas 
fishery management in the Pacific, but is bound to set back the cause 
of peaceful, international fishery relations by many years. 

We are under no illusions that the Bartlett-Pelly bills can supply 
the full answer to the problem. But at the same time, we are con- 
vinced that it may help to bring about proper enforcement of the 
“Principle of Abstention.” In that sense it is a step in the direction 
of preserving the Pacific Fisheries Treaty and the cause of ocean fish- 
eries management. ; 

What the proposed legislation accomplishes is merely to expand, 
to the nationals of other countries, the restrictions now applying to 
United States and Canadian fishermen. Since 1956, net fishing of 
salmon beyond the 3-mile limit has been prohibited in Alaska coastal 
waters. As of 1957, the same restriction has applied to the coastal 
waters of the west coast and Canada. The Bartlett-Pelly bills would 
extend that restriction to the high seas by banning the importation 
of salmon caught in areas where it is illegal for U.S. fishermen to 
operate. 

We recognize that the Bartlett-Pelly bills might impose severe hard- 
ships upon the Japanese. This is a major reason why our original 
“bdlseneniind of this proposal was qualified by a reservation. But 
since it now appears that it is only possible to protect the salmon 
resources and to shore up the “Principle of Abstention” by the adop- 
tion of this legislation, we call for its enactment. 

At the same time, we want to make it clear that our fundamental 
objective is a reasonable one: what we seek is a realistic application 
of the “Principle of Abstention,” to the end that the stocks of salmon 
originating in Alaska and other North American areas, can be con- 
served and wisely utilized by generations to follow on a sustained- 
yield basis; this objective can be accomplished through an immediate, 
temporary cessation of fishing in the waters adjacent to 175° W. longi- 
tude until agreement is reached on a new boundary consistent with 
the intent behind the North Pacific Fisheries Treaty. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. 

Your group, which has always been in favor of reasonable world 
trade and reciprocal trade agreements, have now come to the conclu- 
sion that this is the only way we can, apparently, attack this problem, 
otherwise we are going to lose all our fisheries. 

Mr. Butcxe. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Macnuson. Any questions of Mr. Bulcke? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brindle, president of the Association of Pacific Fisheries. 

Do you have a prepared statement or are you just going to make a 
statement ? 

Mr. Brrnpie. No, Mr. Chairman, I don’t have a prepared statement. 
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STATEMENT OF A. W. BRINDLE, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF PACIFIC FISHERIES, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Mr. Brinote. I came here in regard to this bill, S. 502, in support of 
that bill and House bill 605. I feel that if we are going to close up 
our fisheries, put our people out of work and try to keep industry 
going, that we should not be making it possible for some other people 
or other nations to accept our sacrifices without participating in any 
way with the sacrifice. In other words, we stop, we quit—actually 
what we are doing, we are making a spawning ground in the Bristol 
Bay area for another nation to take the fish on the high seas. 

I would like to point out, Senator, that this fishing on the high 
seas is a very wasteful fisheries. I don’t know whether anybody has 
ever considered this part of it, but in the net fisheries, especially using 
very large vessels and rough weather—and I spent 3 years in that 
area—that there is a large number of those fish, there would be nobody 
who could ever tell what number there are, that are lost through drop- 
ping out of the nets, catch in the nets, being secured and falling out. 

o when you talk about the number of fish that are caught on the 
high seas you do get a lot of fish that will be injured and will actually 
be dead and never be taken. When you are talking about the fish that 
are taken and counted you also have to take into consideration that 
part that is never recovered. 

As I said at the start, it is a wasteful fisheries. 

Mr. Petiy. Senator, could I make a comment at this point ? 

Senator Maanuson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Peuuy. Mr. Brindle, I noticed on that point in 1957 the Japa- 
nese high seas catch was 19,800,000 fish, which made 1,061,000 full 
cases, due to the immature fish you referred to there is only 19.6 or a 
little over 1914 fish per case. Had the fish been allowed to mature as 
they would have to get to Bristol Bay, it would have produced 1,651,000 
cases or a loss of 590,000 cases which involves $20 million. 

Mr. Brinpte. That is right, Mr. Pelly. 

I would like to point out further there, that in 1957 it was when we 
got the greatest number of net marked fish. That was easily explained, 
that there were small-mesh nets being used in the deep-sea fishing to 
catch these immatures. The fish were larger in 1957, a matured fish, 
those fish were caught only by the nose or back by the eyes, and a lot 
of them got away and they did come in, but some of them were 
severely injured and these injured fish were later taken by the Amer- 
ican Shernem in the mouth of the rivers where we are only permitted 
to fish in the Bristol] Bay area. | 

I, myself, saw some days where that percentage ran as high as 30 
percent. I recall at one time a load of fish coming in from set nets 
and there was even more than a majority that were net-marked fish. 
So that bears out what I mentioned previously, that there is a large 
waste and loss of those fish that nobody will ever be able to determine 
on this high sea fisheries, especially when you consider that there are 
nets being used out there that are 10 miles long. A hundred-ton vessel 
pulling a net 10 miles long is a terrific weight on that net and that 
will tend to lose a lot of these fish out of these nets. 
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I would like to point out we are only permitted to use 150-fathom 
net. That isonly 900 feet long. 

Now, there has been much discussion, and I have heard comments 
regarding the natural decline in the Bristol Bay fisheries. I would 
like to point out, Mr. Senator, that there is one river in the Bristol Bay 
area that was not fished in 1952, it was not fished in 1953, and it wasn’t 
fished in 1954, I am referring to the river called Togiak. There is a 
little native village over there and in 1955 there was a first commercial 
fisheries put into Togiak. Yet in 1958 Togiak showed the same de- 
cline as the other rivers in Bristol Bay, regardless of the fact that the 
cycle years of 1952 and 1953 they were completely—that Togiak River 
was the same as it had been from the time immemorial, there were 
no commercial fisheries conducted there. We ran into the same thing 
on net-marked fish in Togiak as we did over on the Naknek and 
Nushagak. 

Senator Magnuson. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Brinpte. Yes. 

Senator Maenuson. Any questions to ask Mr. Brindle, Senator 
Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. It wasa very fine statement. 

Senator Magnuson. Any questions, Senator Bartlett? 

Senator Bartiett. No questions, I am glad to have Mr. Brindle here 
to give that very important statement about Togiak. 

Senator Maanuson. It surely would be evidence that something is 
happening outside our fishing zone, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Brinpix. Something is happening some place, Senator, other 
than the commercial fisheries on the other main rivers. 

Senator Jackson. The logical effect of closing Bristol Bay is to 
conserve the salmon for those who are catching outside. Well, if our 
ee are denied the salmon, the only ones that we are saving them 

or are those who are fishing outside the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. Brinpie. Those that are permitted to fish out there, yes. 

Senator Jackson. That isa new approach. 

Senator Maenvuson. Mr. Tollefson, do you have any questions, that 
you wish to ask? 

Mr. Totterson. No questions, thank you for the statement. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Brindle. That is a very valu- 
able piece of evidence. 

Mr. Brrnnie. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Bartietr. In the meantime, Mr. Chairman, let me report 
there was handed to me a few minutes ago a letter from Mr. Harald 
B. Friele, saying that H. B. Friele, of the Nakat Packing Corp., 
wouldn’t be here but he would arrive in Seattle tonight. He is over 
in Copenhagen, where his mother had her 90th birthday and she fell 
down and fractured her arm and he couldn’t leave when he expected. 

The Cuarrman. The Governor of the State of Washington would 
have been here this morning but he is going to testify this afternoon 
on behalf of the State of Washington. 

We will go on to the next witness. 

Walter Kamsacx. Walter Kamsack represents the Bristol Bay 
fisheries. 

Will you state what the Bristol Bay fisheries is, Walter? 


41695—59—~—-10 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER KAMSACK, FISHERMAN, BRISTOL BAY 


Mr. Kamsack. Well, I will cut it short and discuss mostly or talk 
mostly on the effects, damaging effects, in Bristol Bay. 

The Cuarrman. Identify the organization first. 

Mr. Kamsack. Well, I am Walter Kamsack, and I am a fisherman 
of Bristol Bay—at least I was. 

The CuatrmMaNn. This is down wrong here, you are a Bristol Bay 
fisherman, rather than representing the Bristol Bay fisheries. That 
is about as good testimony as we can get—from the fishermen them- 
selves. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Kamsack. I wasa fisherman. 

The CuarrMan. You were, you are an ex-fisherman ? 

Mr. Kamsacxk. I have a memorandum here. My name is Walter 
Kamsack, a resident of Alaska for over 20 years, most of that time 
residing in the Aleutian Islands, and due to my knowledge of those 
parts I would like to point out the reasons for Bristol Bay salmon 
depletions—decreases. 

What I would like to confirm right now is Mr. Brindle’s testimony, 
that I agree with every word of it, what’s happening out there. My 
experience out there in those waters, I put in 18 years in those waters, 
I know what they are, that is the most difficult country to work in and 
I have got information just lately, some of it from the Bureau of 
Fisheries—that boat fisherman are fishing on the high seas taking fish 
and they claim, and they actually told me in their own words, that the 
beaches on some of those islands that they went ashore are littered, 
loaded with Japanese nets, loaded with fish, and that is only small 
percentages, the catch on those islands. 

There is hundred and hundreds and probably miles of nets drifting 
in that sea all the time that is no good to nobody. It is absolutely 
destroying fish. And my experience up there, the drifts seem to come 
from the Pacific into the Bering Sea at all times and some of those 
nets get caught on the islands, others probably go on to Bristol Bay 
fisheries and probably get caught and go ashore. 

Anyway, on this mesh deal, in my experience of fishing—I have got 
18 years—the small mesh, what happens there, the mature fish hits 
these nets and ene in partly ang rolls up and dies and then unrolls and 
goes down to the bottom where it disappears. And immature fish gets 
in and never gets a chance to grow up. So there is a waste there. 

But this waste should be looked into. There are miles and miles 
of that net scattered all over the Aleutians. It may be the Japanese 
are keeping over the 175°, their treaty line, but their nets still come 
into our territory and destroy our fish, which is a great waste. 

I have been up there a long time—but I lost everything during the 
war up there, and I moved to Bristol Bay and now I am out of there 
by the same people. So I think I should have a squawk coming. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Prtuy. Senator, may I ask, are you referring to nets that are 
drifting around, having been abandoned by the Japanese? 

Mr. Kamsacx. Or lost; they are tied to these big boats like Mr. 
Brindle mentioned, and, due to the weather out there, get lost, drift 
idle, a deathtrap not only to salmon but everything that comes in con- 
tact with them. 
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The Cuarrman. In other words, not only is it bad for our fisheries 
when they have control of the nets but it also becomes a menace when 
they lose control of them ? 

Mr. Kamsack. That is right, really more damage than good for 
the fish out there. 

I also noticed what I would like to bring to your attention in this 
high sea fishing or bottom fishing. 

Nee, especially around the Pribilof Islands we have several mil- 
lions of dollars invested in that fur seal up there, and if the bottom is 
going to be cleaned out we are going to have the same problem there. 

The Cuatrman. That is the location, as of last week, of the Rus- 
sian fleet, right off the Pribilof, south of the Pribilof Islands. 

Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. Do you have anything to add here? 

Mr. Kamsack. Well, not very much, except I would like to express 
my own opinion about the whole situation. It doesn’t seem fair to 
the American industry and American fishermen to be denied the 
equal rights anywhere on the ocean to fish with other people under 
the same conditions. If we can’t come to some kind of terms with 
these people, I think the only solution that is left, if that is all there 
1S, is to turn us all loose and take all the fish and then we all have to 

quit. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kamsack. Thank 
you. 

All right, now, Clarence Nordahl. Mr. Nordahl represents the 
Deep Sea Fishermen’s Union. 

And the next witness will be Howard Gray. Is he here? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Then, I will recess for the noon hour after we hear 
from you, Mr. Gray and Mr. Nordahl. 

All right, Mr. Nordahl, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE NORDAHL, SEATTLE, WASH., SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION 


Mr. Norpaut. Mr. Chairman, Senators, Congressmen, and Gov- 
ernor Egan, I am Clarence Nordhal of the Deep-Sea Fishermen’s Un- 
ion, which represents the halibut fishermen, the long-line fishermen. 

The recent entry into the Bering Sea of the Russians is of deep con- 
cern to the halibut fishermen. 

The season up in the area through which we refer to as area 3 
opened on April 1. We have 23 American vessels and 17 Canadian 
boats now fishing up there. 

The investigation of halibut in the continental shelf in the Bering 
Sea, that is, on what we refer to as the flats, has been neglected. We 
know that it is spotty with halibut, mostly small or immature, what we 
refer to as baby halibut. The tagging experiments that the Halibut 
Commission has conducted in the Bering Sea shows that the halibut 
has a tendency to migrate to the eastward and enter the halibut fishery 
that we have along this side of Kodiak Island and even as far down 
as into southeastern Alaska. 

I just talked to the Halibut Commission yesterday and this morning 
to get some idea of what I was going to talk about—— 
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The CuarrmMan. Clarence, let me ask you this for the record : When 
does the halibut fleet normally start out? Now; this time of year? 

Mr. Norpauu. Well, the past 2 years we have had an early opening 
in the Bering Sea in order to get some fishing operating there. 

The Cuarrman. Is it open now ? 

Mr, Norpant. It is open now. 

The Cuarrman. Are they up there now ? 

Mr. Norpanu. Yes, we have 40 boats between Canada and the 
United States. 

The CuHatrman. And the Russians, I can state categorically that 
our last count was 63 ships up there. 

Mr. Norpaut. Well, here is what we feel that we will ask the Con- 
gressmen and Senators if we can get this, that the Navy would make 
a reconnaissance, say, of the places where the Russians are fishing, and, 
also, if they can get the information as to what species of fish they will 
catch, it will help the Commission as far as to try to pinpoint how bad 
they are hurting the halibut stocks. 

The Cuatrman. Admiral Burke assured me that he would give the 

roper authorities all the information they had that is not classified. 

here is some classified information involving what they think is 
equipment on these boats other than fishing equipment. They have 
several pictures of halibut all over the decks—and we know that they 
are halibut fishing. 

Go right ahead. 

Mr. Norpauw. The investigations of the Commission have shown 
that the fish up on the shelf there, that is of the smaller size, well, if 
the Russians are allowed to drag them up it is a waste. That fishery, 
as I said before, has a tendency to move to the east and that populates 
the banks on this side of the peninsula. 

There is another thing I wanted to call your attention to here, and 
that is that the United States has seen fit to cut the appropriation of 
the Halibut Commission by just $3,500, but by cutting the appropria- 
tion by $3,500 you have eliminated then $7,000 from their research 
program which puts them in the position that they are a month late this 
year, they figured on being there a month early, with their charter 
boat and taking halibut and doing some investigations on the Bristol 
Bay flats or on the continental shelf there to see just what we have. 
We are lacking of knowledge as far as halibut is concerned in that 
Bering Sea area. 

You have all seen in the papers, I think, some of the big modern 
boats that the Russians use. I think a lot of the vessels’ owners would 
probably like to be in a position to compete with them with the same 
type of a vessel. Probably we should take a little thought on this 
S. 1374 that would give the fishermen some help in construction of 


vessels so that we can compete. 

The Cuatrman. I might say that we expect to have hearings on that 
bill just as soon as we get back. It will be amendments to the bill 
that we previously passed a year ago, the overall fishing bill. But I 
think we have got to enlarge the financial assistance and what we are 
trying to do, I will say for the information of all those present and 
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you, Clarence, we are trying to model it a little bit after the Canadian 
financing for their fishermen which is highly superior to ours. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Norpaut. As far as S. 502, I don’t think I have too much testi- 
mony to offer on that. I am limiting myself to halibut. However, 
from what information we can gather the Japanese are not only— 
they are taking halibut up there, too, and the reports I had they were 
going to offer some for sale here, probably next year. So, maybe we 
should have something included here on halibut. Halibut is a con- 
trolled industry, it has been successful. The stocks have been built 
up and the American fishermen, the Canadian fishermen, are limited 
by the opening and closures of the sea, the treaty, they are allowed so 
much; if other countries are allowed to cut in on halibut, then, of 
course, our quotas will be cut. 

The Cuairman. And the treaty won’t mean anything? 

Mr. Norpanu. No. 

The Cuairman. It won’t mean anything because the Russians are 
not a party to it and neither are the Japanese. 

Mr. Norpauu. No, that is true. In other words, I think it is about 
time that we put the good eye to the telescope, we have had the blind 
eye there for a good many years. Maybe, as—correct me if I am 
wrong, Senator Jackson—lI saw a piece in the paper where you advo- 
cated that we include Russia ina treaty. I think that should have been 
done long ago—to have them in where you can watch them. Maybe 
if they are in youcan watchthem. They are part of the—— 

The Cnairman. The chairman of this committee wrote the State 
Department 514 years ago and again 7 years ago and suggested— 
politely suggested—that we couldn’t have any North Pacific conser- 
vation treaty without Russia being a party. As far as I know I 
didn’t get an answer. 

Mr. Norpaut. Well, that about concludes my testimony, Mr. Chair- 
man. The only thing I want to impart is we have 40 boats between 
Canada and the United States up there. They had to wait until a 
certain hour before they could have their license validated and they 
are restricted to that area 3-B. 

We have asked for sufficient patrols to keep them out of the halibut 
grounds that won’t be open until May 1. Then we find we have 
another fleet moving in that has no regard for opening dates or 
places to fish or anything. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions of Mr. Nordahl? 

Mr. Petty. No questions. 

The Cuairman. Any questions, Senator Jackson, or Senator 
Bartlett? 

Senator Jackson. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Now we will hear from Mr. Gray. 

I want to tell everyone here we will recess after we hear Mr. Gray, 
but we want to convene in about an hour. We are not going to take 
much time for lunch. We will convene at 1:30 when we finish hearing 
Mr. Gray. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD GRAY, SPORTS ADVISER TO INTERNA- 
TIONAL PACIFIC SALMON FISHERIES COMMISSION, SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, if I were to testify now I would break 
into the continuity of the program. Specifically I wanted to com- 
ment on Senate bill 1264. I would like to come forward this after- 
noon. But I would say our group wholeheartedly supports the 
legislation. 

he CuHarrMANn. Your group wholeheartedly supports that. That 
is the bill we had in last year, before Senator Bartlett was a member 
of the committee. Tom Pelly, Thor, and I had a.lot of trouble with 
the dog fish bill, so I have introduced a new bill to get after the dog 
fish. We set up a bounty on shark carcasses of $15 a ton or 15 cents 
a pound for the livers and I do want your testimony in support of 
this measure. We tried to pass it last year and we didn’t have too 
much testimony behind us. It was toward the end of the session and 
they started to make a little fun of it. They were going to put all 
predators in there, including mice. Tom and I were quite serious 
about it, but they finally got us where we couldn’t substantiate a lot 
of the questions and so we want all the testimony we can get and 
all—I mean the scientific testimony, too, so we can Be better prepared 
to see what we can do with the bill. 

Mr. Petiy. Mr. Tollefson got a compromise of some research, 
$95,000 a year for a 5-year period. 

The Cuarrman. The research will be available to us. We want 
your testimony. 

Westill have time to hear one more witness. 

What about Mel Anderson, is he here? 

Mr. Norpant. Mr. Chairman, just a continuation on mine. The 
Russians are probably fishing with beam trawls, the halibut men are 
restricted to hook and line. 

The Cuarrman. That is a good point and I think we can get that 
information, too, this time, just what they are using. 

All right, Mr. Anderson, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MEL ANDERSON, REPRESENTING MARINE SUPPLY 
INTERESTS, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Anperson. My name is Mel Anderson. I am president of the 
Seattle Marine & Fishing Supply Co. I would like to make a short 
statement in behalf of the netting supply and marine supply houses 
of this area. 

About 5 or 6 years ago it became more and more necessary that 
the marine or netting supply houses anticipate the requirements of 
the fishing industry. This is particularly true of the supplies netting 
required for Bristol Bay. Four years ago we had six fae net fac- 
tories producing gill netting ahd seine netting, today we have left 


one large factory that we are dependent upon to produce the gill 
netting for Bristol Bay. 

I would say they produce over 99 percent of the gill netting, nylon 
or net linen that is used in Bristol Bay. 
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The regulation coming out in March or April does not allow suffi- 
cient time to manufacture the netting in the first place, getting it to 
Seattle and then constructing the completed nets. 

We must, therefore, place our orders in November and December to 
get them in time to make complete nets and have them ready for the 
time the first ships sail for Bristol Bay. 

At this time or any year the approximate replacement value of gill 
nets in Bristol Bay is about a half a million dollars which we must 
have ready on the date of sailing. 

If there was no fishing in Bristol Bay these nets cannot be used in 
other areas. They are particularly for Bristol Bay, which would 
mean we would have to carry them on indefinitely. To do this would 
put a strain on all of our companies because we also must outfit fisher- 
men in all different districts of Alaska and Puget Sound. 

We are therefore vitally interested in having an operation in Bristol 
Bay and any measures that would result in an operation would have 
our support. 

We hope that in the future that regulations will be published by 
January 1. Regarding the measure on dogfish bounty we believe 
the best way to control those is by catching and by fishing them out. 
This has been done before, it has been demonstrated it can be done 
and what we need is a bounty to make the fishing profitable enough 
to get the fishermen out. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions of Mr. Anderson? 

In other words, there has been just nothing but a decline in the 
business to you suppliers for the Bristol Bay ? 

- Mr. Anperson. There has been a decline and it has been a danger- 
ous business to have a stock of netting on hand we might not sell. 

The Cuarrman. If this continues, it might get to a point where 
even if they needed the netting you wouldn’t have it for them? 

Mr. Anperson. We couldn’t unless we anticipated the orders far 
ahead and gambled on it. 

The CuHarrMan. We appreciate your testimony, and I think it is 
important to note that even as the situation is, it has declined 4 to 1 
in outfitting. 

Mr. ANpERSON. Well, with the far fewer number of fishermen I be- 
lieve the replacement is about that much. 

The Cuairman. All right—— 

Senator Bartterr. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make an 
observation before we recess. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Senator Barrierr. I want to note the presence in the hearing room 
of one of the most famous men in Alaska’s history, a member of the 
first territorial legislature, a member of many subsequent legislatures, 
former attorney general of Alaska, former treasurer of Alaska, miner, 
frontiersman, and lawyer, Henry Rhodin. 

Stand up, Henry, so we can all see you. 

The Cuatrman. We are glad to have you here, Henry. 

We will recess now for lunch and will reconvene at 1: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m., this same date.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. We have many 
witnesses to hear, and we will now hear the next on the witness list, 
Judge W.C. Arnold. Is Judge Arnold here? 

Pardon me just one moment, please, as I want to express our appre- 
ciation to the Washington State department of fisheries and their di- 
rector, Mr. Milo Moore, for the use of these pleasant and harmonious 
facilities. The committee, during the lunch hour, decided that this is 
the proper setting for hearings on fisheries affairs, and we all look for- 
ward to again using this branch office out here at Fishermen’s 
Terminal. 

Please proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF W. C. ARNOLD, MANAGING DIRECTOR, ALASKA 
SALMON INDUSTRY, INC., COLMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH 


Mr. Arnotp., Senator Magnuson and members of the committee, I 
want to thank you and the committee for allowing me to make a brief 
statement here. 

My name is W.C. Arnold. I am managing director of the Alaska 
Salmon Industry, Inc., a trade corporation composed of concerns and 
individuals engaged in the processing and catching of salmon in the 
waters of Alaska. Most, if not all, of the processors in the Bristol 
Bay area belong to this organization. 

We appear here today in support of the legislation introduced by 
Senator Magnuson, Senator Bartlett, and Senator Gruening, desig- 
nated as Senate bill 502, and of the companion bills introduced by 
Congressman Tom Pelly, Congressman Don Magnuson and Con- 
gressman Ralph Rivers. 

We feel that the business of catching and processing red salmon in 
the waters of the Bristol Bay area of Alaska will shortly come to an 
end unless some method can be attained of curtailing the activities of 
the Japanese high seas fishing fleet in the interest of conservation. 

I do not come here, Senator, to quarrel with the Japanese nor to 
in any way indicate that American citizens ought to advocate or con- 
tinue anything other than a policy of friendship with the Government 
and people of Japan. They are one of the free countries of the world 
and we all know the importance of holding the line against the com- 
munistic bloc. 

On the other hand, the resources of the sea, and particularly the red 
salmon resources of the North Pacific Ocean even are depletable, and 
the Japanese are proceeding with that depletion as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Our fishermen, acting pursuant to restrictive regulations imposed 
by our Government at a great sacrifice to themselves, have endeavored 
to perpetuate and conserve these runs for the last 50 or 60 years. 
These efforts are about to be brought to nothing by the unrestricted 
fishery of the Japanese which is conducted not only 7 days a week, 
but with types of gear that catch immature fish as well as mature fish. 

Now, we are not attempting to oppose or advocate a change or a 
radical change in the free trade policy or the trade policies, rather, 
of the U.S. Government, followed over the past 25 or 30 years, but we 
do not think that the free markets of the United States ought to be 
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available for a fishery conducted without regard to even the minimum 
requirements of conservation, an unrestricted fishery operating with 
a large measure on fish of North American origin and caught both 
in their mature and immature status. 

That simply, Senator, is our view with respect to this situation. 
We do not understand how the Government of Japan or the Japanese 
people can feel that the friendship of the United States would extend 
to the point where they can continue in an unrestricted manner to 
deplete our own North American resources and at the same time have 
a free access to an American market and American dollars for the sale 
of this product processed from fish which our own American citizens 
are deprived of the right to take. 

Now, Senator, there are a lot of refinements to this matter that have 
to do with the catch of the American fleet, the Japanese fleet, the 
importation of the Japanese catch into this market, and other matters 
of that kind which we would like an opportunity to include in this 
record by way of a supplemental statement. 

The Cuarrman. I want to say to all witnesses if you care to add 
to your testimony, or you might want to make some changes, some- 
times figures and statistics, the record will be open for at least 2 
weeks in any case. 

Mr. Arnotp. Among the matters which we would like to elaborate 
on in this statement but which needs no comment here is the adverse 
effect which the closure of the Bristol Bay area to salmon fishing in 
1959 will work on the residents of the area. This announcement 
by the Department of Interior is the direct result of the intrusion 
or failure of the Japanese Government or the Japanese citizens to 
recognize even the first ingredients of conservation. 

If the resource is to be preserved at all it must be at expense to the 
American citizens and particularly the residents of the Bristol Bay 
area. Under those circumstances we respectfully submit that the 
Japanese Government, the Japanese citizens, ought not to expect to 
have free access to the markets of the United States for the sale of 
the product. 

If there is any further information that we can offer to the com- 
mittee or to the members of it we will be glad to do so. 

Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arnold, do you think that there is sufficient 
evidence before the North Pacific Fisheries Commission to justify 
the removal of the line from the 175th meridian, let’s say, back 10° 
to allow a zone where all of us would abstain from fishing so that we 
might make a trial of this? 

Mr. Arnotp. I am a member of the Advisory Committee of the 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 

The Cuamrman. That is why I asked you the question. 

Mr. Arnoxp. I have seen and examined all the published and un- 
published reports of the Commission and in my view the research 
work done by the American section of the Commission supplemented 
by that of the Canadian section shows conclusively that salmon are 
of the North American origin caught in extensive quantities of the 
170° east, or 15° beyond the present provisional abstention line. 

I will say that if the American stocks are to be preserved and not 
to be completely depleted it will be necessary for the Japanese high 
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seas fishing fleet to curtail their fishing activities in the area east of 
170° east, in my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any opinion to submit to the com- 
—— regarding the new situation of the Russians in the Bering 

traits ¢ 

Mr. Arnoup. The Russian intervention is a complicating problem. 
At the moment there is no indication that they have caught salmon 
and I think the only reason that implication is absent is because no 
mature salmon are present in those waters at this time of the year. 
The contrary is true with respect to halibut. It is true that the Rus- 
sians are fishing in an area now where such fish as they take in com- 
mercial quantities will directly deprive salmon and halibut and crab 
fishermen of the corresponding take. 

The Caarrman. Any questions of Mr. Arnold? 

Senator Bartlett ? 

Senator Bartierr. Judge Arnold, if American fishermen are pro- 
hibited from taking salmon in Bristol Bay in 1959 and for all we 
know in subsequent years, is it not true that the practical effect of that 
will be to insure more salmon on the high seas for Japanese taking ? 

Mr. Arnotp. The practical effect of prohibiting fishing by Ameri- 
can citizens is to preserve the stocks and to conserve the stocks so that 
the Japanese can continue their present intensive fishing. This means 
in simple terms that the function of the Americans becomes to police 
and preserve the nursery grounds so that the Japanese can take the 
mature fish and ship them into our market and sell them back to us. 

Senator Barrierr. But, if the Japanese tishing continues at its 
present intensity, is it not altogther probable that in the years to come 
they will fish out the entire run of Bristol Bay fish and they will have 
mt ning left for the Japanese, we long since having been done out 
of it? 

Mr. Arnoxp. I think that is not a probability but a certainty, that 
if the Americans discontinue their commercial fishery in its entirety 
and the Japanese continue their uncontrolled and unrestricted fishery, 
that they will completely decimate the run so that neither the Jap- 
anese nor the Americans will have any resource. 

I think this points up one of the major difficulties of arriving at 
an agreement with the Japanese Government and the Japanese peo- 

le respecting this situation. It is the policy of the American 

overnment and our way of life that we endeavor, not always suc- 
cessfully, to preserve and perpetuate our resources for our future 
generations. 

The philosophy of the Japanese Government with respect to the 
sea fisheries is the reverse of this. It is the philosophy and policy 
of complete exploitation, complete depletion and then to move on 
to some other ground. 

Now, this is the policy that the Japanese Government has followed 
in the seven seas of the world and are now applying it to the Bering 
Sea. 

Senator Barrtietrr. I suppose that when this legislation is con- 
sidered in the Congress the argument will be made that regrettable 
as all this is it isn’t anything unique, that other industries have had 
to give way before in similar situations and that we ought to do this 
also in recognition of the higher national policy as we are sometimes 
informed. I would like to ask you this, Judge Arnold, is there not 
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an essential difference between the closing down of a factory, how- 
ever efficiently it might be run, with the resultant loss of employment 
and the economic loss to the owners of the factory and this fishery 
situation? In the first case there is a time coming, perhaps, when 
that factory may be reopened, but here we are dealing with a natural 
resource that could be depleted forever and not be available subse- 
quently for the people of Alaska, the United States in general, or any 
other nation. 

Would you agree with that ? 

Mr. Arnoxp. It is the policy of the American Government, of 
course, to restrict depletion of American resources, whether it be 
resources of the sea or of the forests, or of the minerals, or of the 
oil. This is a policy that we all agree with because it preserves, 
perpetuates these resources as the foundation of our free economy. 

The Japanese do not understand or adopt or follow this concept. 
They seek to take in unrestricted fashion the resources of the sea, 
assuming that when they are depleted that they will be able to move 
on to some other area and do the same thing over again, so that the 
answer to your question is, “Yes,” that when we in this country pre- 
serve the resources, curtail its use to perpetuate and conserve it we are 
perpetuating and conserving it for future use and future genera- 
tions, because of the Japanese policies our fisheries will be com- 
pletely depleted forever and we will be deprived of the benefit of 
these American stocks of salmon. 

Senator Bartuerr. Testimony was offered before this committee in 
Juneau on April 1, and it was no April Fool’s joke, that the closure 
of Bristol Bay will mean a loss of 25 percent of the tax income to 
the State of Alaska from the fifth largest supplier of tax revenues 
to the territory, and that will be coupled by the necessity for the 
State to move in and appropriate much larger sums of money to 
care for the people there if there is no fishing. 

So, it is going to have, as I know Governor Egan will agree, he will 
thd confront the problem, a twofold serious disastrous effect upon 

aska. 

Mr. Arnotp. I wouldn’t disagree with that, Senator. I don’t have 
the statistics in front of me, but the Bristol Bay salmon fishery is a 
large source of tax revenue to the State, with its closure it will be 
ed lost. Of course, as for the residents of that area as you 
and I and Governor Egan both know so well, it is their only source of 
income. Now, these people can’t turn to anything else. The country 
is not agricultural, the fur is pretty largely depleted, they have the 
fish and the fish only, and without that they become subject to Govern- 
ment support. 

Senator Bartierr. That was confirmed by statements made in 
Juneau by witness after witness from Bristol Bay, that there is 
nothing else for them to turn to and if they can’t fish they will have 
to have Government assistance. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions, Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. Just one. 

Judge Arnold, don’t you feel that if the Russians are going to fish 
off of our banks and deplete our fishery resources that we have every 
right to subsidize, if necessary, our own fishing industry and fisher- 
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men is doing the same thing to them, if that is what they want to do 
in the absence of their willingness to enter into a fair and just treaty 
to conserve the resources ? 

Mr. Arnoip. I would agree with that, Senator. And, of course, 
as we know, the Russian system of operation, the Russian living 
standard, the payment of wages, if they do pay wages, is something 
quite different from our own situation. They do not operate in a free 
economy ; therefore, we can’t fish off of their shore as they are now 
fishing off of our shore, without Government assistance—and I think 
your question is appropriate and it is only right and fair that our 
Government should do to them as they do to us. 

Senator Jackson. We have reason to believe, of course, that it is 
not just a fishery operation they are engaged in; it is a big fishery 
operation, that is they are fishing for other things than just fish. 

Mr. Arnotp. The Russians are devious and since this is not a hope 
of er gain, it follows, I think, that they have other things in 
mind. 

The CHarrman. Any questions, Congressman Pelly, or Congress- 
man Tollefson? 

Mr. Petty. No, thank you. 

Mr. Touerson. Judge Arnold, I gather from what you say that 
there is no question in your mind but that the Bristol Bay salmon 
fisheries is really threatened by what has been transpiring in con- 
nection with the Japanese taking our salmon on the high seas? I 
mean you have no question in your mind? 

Mr. Arno.p. I have no question because the scientific investigations 
indicate conclusively that of the cycle which will return to Bristol 
Bay in the 1959 season which constitutes the seed for the spawn for 
this coming year, that the Japanese have already fished 2 years on it. 
They took them as immatures in 1957 on the high seas, and again in 
1958, and they will be subjected to a third commercial fishery by the 
Japanese in 1959. If any of them are fortunate to escape and the 
Americans desist entirely from fishing, why that will be the spawn. 
But they have worked on them 8 years in a row now. 

Mr. Totierson. Judge Arnold, taking into consideration the fact 
that we have negotiated with Japan through the North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission and possibly at higher levels, and that those negoti- 
ations have failed to solve the problem, can you suggest any other 
course which we might pursue than that course which has been pre- 
sented by the pending legislation outside of the subsidy thing? 

Mr. Arnoip. Congressman Tollesfson, we negotiated the treaty and 
signed it with Japan and under its terms the provisional line can only 
be changed by unanimous consent of the Commission which means 
with the consent of the Japanese. They have indicated they do not 
intend to agree to anything. So I think that the machinery of the 
treaty can furnish no present solution to this problem and if the 
Japanese are to continue to have access to this market, to catch our 
fish, bring them here and sell them back to us for American dollars, 
then I see no other solution to the problem. In summary, I agree with 
you that the only present solution is to restrict Japanese access to the 
American market for this product. 

Mr. Totierson. I would like to ask you just one more question. 

You have already indicated, as have other witnesses, that the U.S. 
Government has passed laws restricting the hours and days and peri- 
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ods of fishing by American fishermen. In other words, we have passed 
laws regulating our American fishermen. Now, is there anything 
morally wrong in Congress enacting this kind of legislation which 
of course, has an effect upon the Japanese, are they being treated 
morally any differently than the American fishermen themselves ? 

Mr. Arnotp. Well, they are certainly being treated differently 
now, they are catching fish and our fishermen can’t fish there and 
can’t catch fish and the answer to your question is I can’t see there 
is any moral wrong or that the Japanese Government or the Japanese 
people could feel aggrieved if the U.S. Congress resorts to the only 
avenue of protection which is left to them, and that is to restrict the 
access to this market. 

Mr. Totterson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Pelly, any questions? 

Mr. Petry. No, thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Judge, we appreciate your testimony. 

I would like to ask you one thing. Do you think that it is possible 
to have the State Department negotiate with Japan, right now, and 
have an agreement between the Japanese and the United States that 
would make it possible to have a temporary opening of Bristol Bay? 

Mr. Arnovp. Senator, I don’t think that this is impossible. I think 
that it tends to beg the question or to delay the settlement of this 
matter because it can never be settled to the satisfaction of the people 
concerned until the Government of Japan recognizes its responsibility 
to place restrictions upon the Japanese fleet and does so. I think 
that it might furnish some temporary means of allaying the problem. 

The CuarrMan. But then the following year we would have to go 
through it all over again and there would be no way to have any 
permanency at all in this great natural resource ? é 

Mr. Arnorp. It wouldn’t be a permanent solution and some perman- 
ent solution must be found in the near future. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Judge. 

Let’s hear from the representative of the United States-Japanese 
Trade Council, Mr. Noel Hemmendinger. 


STATEMENT OF NOEL HEMMENDINGER, COUNSEL, UNITED STATES- 
JAPAN TRADE COUNCIL; MEMBER, FIRM OF STITT & HEMMEN- 
DINGER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Hemmenovincer. Mr. Chairman, you have before you, I think, 
at the head table, copies of the statement I am about to make which 
I won’t stick to because there has been a lot said here today that won’t 
be worth commenting on. 

The Cuarrman. We will put the full statement in the record. 

Do you wish to have this statement in the record, too? 

Mr. Hemmennrincer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. We will put them both in the record. 

(The documents are as follows :) 

My name is Noel Hemmendinger. I am a member of the law firm of Stitt & 


Hemmendinger, of Washington, D.C., and am counsel to the United States- 
Japan Trade Council. 


The United States-Japan Trade Council is a trade association with 209 mem- 
bers, all of whom do business in the United States and who collectively conduct 
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a very large part of the trade in all commodities in both directions between 
the United States and Japan. This statement on the salmon problem is sub- 
mitted by the United StatesJapan Trade Council because of the proposals 
which have been made in the Congress of the United States to limit imports 
of salmon from Japan by reason of issues which have arisen with respect to 
fishing for salmon in the North Pacific. 

The concern of American salmon packers and fishermen for a continued pros- 
perous fishery in Bristol Bay is entirely understandable. This has been in 
years past an extremely profitable fishery and it is the hope of the United 
States-Japan Trade Council, along with the fishery interests of Alaska and 
the Northwest, that the high runs of past years will again be found. 

We submit, however, that it is incorrect and extremely unfair to blame the 
decision of the Department of the Interior to close the Bristol Bay fishery in 
1959 upon Japanese high seas salmon fishing, that the known facts and the 
statement of the Interior Department itself clearly indicate that the causes 
for this decision are chiefly unconnected with any Japanese activities, and that 
the embargo of Japanese-caught salmon as provided in pending legislation 
would be a grave mistake. 

We attach a statement with respect to Japanese high seas salmon fishing 
made recently by the Embassy of Japan, and ask that this statement be made 
a part of the record along with our statement. It is clear from the undis- 
puted figures used by the Fish and Wildlife Service that Bristol Bay has been 
in a long-term decline beginning long before any Japanese fishing in the North 
Pacific, and that the main and perhaps the only important reason for the 
stringent conservation measures now deemed necessary is the coincidence of a 
cyclical low with an unduly limited escapement in the two main years in which 
the 1959 run was spawned. Stringent conservation measures would be neces- 
sary regardless of any activity on the part of Japanese fishermen. 

Of course, in such a situation any possible contribution to the problem from 
the high seas catch on the part of other nations becomes more serious than 
would otherwise be the case. But the foregoing facts may help to put the present 
issues in perspective. Because of this Bristol Bay problem, which was not of 
Japanese making, the United States has been asking the Japanese to limit their 
high seas catch far beyond any provisions of treaty or any historical precedent. 
The United States has asked Japan to limit its fishing in areas on the Asian side 
of the Pacific Ocean more than 600 miles from Bristol Bay and more than 2,000 
miles from Seattle. It bespeaks a high degree of international cooperation and 
goodwill that such a request has been seriously considered. It bespeaks no lack 
of good faith on the part of the Japanese that at this moment full understand- 
ing has not been reached. 

As the statement of the Embassy of Japan shows, the Japanese did in 1958 
limit their fishing to assist the Bristol Bay situation and no one claims that 
their 1958 catch was substantially injurious They have expressed a willing- 
ness to make a very considerable accommodation in 1959. 

Unfortunately, at this moment no understanding appears to have been reached, 
a is eee and it is sincerely to be hoped that some resolution can yet 

ound. 

The point which the United States-Japan Trade Council wishes to stress here 
is that the Japanese are under no legal obligation with respect to their fishing 
west of the provisional line fixed in the treaty, that here are difficult and com- 
plex scientific problems in determining the origin and habits of the salmon on 
the high seas, and that-the Japanese have, in good faith, tried very hard to 
accommodate themselves to the problem as viewed by the American interests 
involved. In these circumstances, there can be no conceivable justification for 
any kind of measures to force Japan to accept the U.S. point of view. Such 
measures are represented by S. 502 and the companion Pelly bill (H. 4293) in 
the House of Representatives. 

The object of these bills is to empower the Secretary of the Interior to turn 
the flow of imported canned salmon from Japan to the United States on or off 
like a spigot in order to compel compliance by Japan with measures which the 
United States may unilaterally deem reasonable in the interest of American 
fisheries. 

Such legislation would be an attempt by the United States to arrogate to itself 
a decision which must in the nature of things be a matter for international 
negotiation. Such a measure would be contrary to the spirit of the present 
treaty and to the cooperation on which the treaty structure is based. Such a 
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measure, if actually put into effect, would hurt the American importers and 
distributors of Japanese canned salmon more than the Japanese, since the Japa- 
nese have a strong market elsewhere and demand is strong in this country. 

In strong contrast to the friendship and spirit of cooperaton existing between 
the United States and Japan is the bellicose attitude and the use of political and 
economic blackmail by the Communist powers in dealing with Japan on fisheries 
matters. You may be sure this contrast is not lost upon the Japanese people. 

It is appropriate in a hearing at the great seaport of Seattle to call attention 
also to the many mutually profitable interests which bind the United States, and 
the Northwest in particular, to Japan. According to a study by the United States- 
Japan Trade Council published last year, the United States sold twice the value 
of goods to Japan in 1957 that it bought, and the State of Washington exported 
over $18 milion worth to Japan in that year, without counting products from 
other States passing through its port. 

This study, based upon a statistical breakdown, understates as well the amount 
of wheat produced by the farmers of the State of Washington and exported to 
Japan. Separate figures are not available for Alaska’s exports to Japan, but it 
is well known that Japan is making a major contribution to Alaskan development 
through their investment in pulpwood. There are many possibilities for future 
mutually advantageous economic ties. 

Citizens of Alaska and the Northwest can readily grasp the grave political 
implications of the attempt to deal with a complex biological and economic prob- 
lem through an embargo on products of Japan having no direct or necessary 
relation to the issue. Japan represents today a bulwark of the free world in 
Asia. The continued friendliness of its Government and people is essential to 
the maintenance of major U.S. bases in the Far Bast. Any U.S. decisions casting 
doubt upon the possibiilty of good responsible relationships between Japan and 
the United States gives support to those voices constantly urging the Japanese 
to throw in their lot with Communist Asia. Such a turn of events would be 
catastrophic not only for our strategic bases, but for the material resources 
that it would bring to the Communist world. 

There is great and understandable concern in Washington and Alaska about 
Bristol Bay. It should be understood, however, that on the Japanese side there 
is a constant and acute concern how this nation of 90 million people, poor in 


’ natural resources, and with a land area about the size of Montana, can continue 


to make a living. Fish are the mainstay of the Japanese diet. Fish and silk are 
the only two major Japanese exports which do not require the importation of 
large amounts of raw material. 

Every nation, including the United States, is sensitive to any inroads upon its 
rights to the free use of the high seas for its political and economic purposes. 
For the reasons just given this is particularly true of Japan and makes even 
more remarkable the patience, openmindedness, and understanding which they 
have shown in seeking an accomodation with the United States on salmon 
problems. 

The United States-Japan Trade Council earnestly hopes that the considera- 
tions set forth above will be reflected with due emphasis in the report of this 
subcommittee. 





PRESS AND INFORMATION OFFICE, 
EMBASSY OF JAPAN, 
Washington, D.C. April 1, 1599. 


Tue NortH Paciric SALMON FISHERY AND BRISTOL BAY 


There have been widespread misunderstandings about the relationship of 
Japanese fishing to the closure of the Bristol Bay salmon fishery to commercial 
fishing, as announced by the U.S. Secretary of the Interior on March 13, 1959. 
The bearing of the Japanese high-seas catch upon the conservation measures 
which have been found necessary in Bristol Bay has been greatly overstated, 
and the willingness of the Japanese, at sacrifice to themselves and without any 
legal obligation, to make accommodations to assist the Bristol Bay problem 
has been insufficiently appreciated. 

The material that follows is designed to bring out facts which have been 
ignored in much of the current discussion of this problem. 
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I. CAUSES OF TEMPORARY DECLINE OF BRISTOL BAY FISHERY 


1. Cyclical nature of Bristol Bay red salmon 


If the total run of Bristol Bay red salmon is examined year by year back to 
1935, as shown in table I, it is apparent that a gradual decline has been taking 
place. The peak years since 1935 indicate this trend. In the peak year of 1938 
the total Bristol Bay run was 32.3 million red salmon. The next peak year, 1947 
brought a run of 23 million, and the next, 1956, 21.5 million. 

Between these peaks, the cycle has moved up and down. From 1936 to 1938 
the average Bristol Bay run was 29.33 million. From 1940 to 1942 the average 
run was down to 11.06 million. In 1943 the run was up to 23.3 million. From 
1950 to 1952 the average run was 13.13 million, and for 1953-55 it was 6.27 
million. In 1956 the run was up to a peak of 21.5 million salmon. 

It should be noted at this point that before 1955 the Japanese did no high seas 
fishing for red salmon which could possibly have substantially affected the Bristol 
Bay run. The small runs of 1953 and 1954 were apparently due entirely to the 
natural cycle of Bristol Bay red salmon. Furthermore, the high run of 21.5 
nillion in 1956 occurred despite any possible effects of the Japanese high seas 
fishery. 

Thus, in any consideration of the causes of the progressively smaller Bristol 
Bay run of 11.1 million in 1957 and 5.7 million in 1958, an important factor must 
be the natural cycle of the Bristol Bay salmon run. 


2. Small escapement in 1958 and 1954 


The Interior Department release of March 138, 1959, stated: “The relatively 
small size of the (predicted) 1959 Bristol Bay run is the result of small spawn- 
ing escapements in the brood years 1953-55.” The release also states that Bristol 
Bay red salmon have life cycle of 4 to 6 years; in other words, that Bristol Bay 
red'‘salmon return to their original spawning grounds to spawn and die in 4 to 6 
years. Thus, most of the fish in the 1958 and 1959 Bristol Bay runs were spawned 
in 1953 and 1954 when Japanese high seas fishing had no effect on Bristol Bay. 

Table I indicates Bristol Bay escapements since 1935. The average annual 
escapement since 1935 has been 4.65 million fish. In 1953 the escapement was 
0.9 million or 13 percent of 7.0 million, and in 1954, 0.6 million or 12 percent of 
5.1 million. The small runs in 1953 and 1954 were due, as pointed out above, 
to the low point of the natural cycle having been reached in those years. Thus 
a compounding effect is caused by a low year, since escapement for that year 
is necessarily low and this in turn causes low runs 4, 5, and 6 years later. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has frequently acknowledged that the Bristol 
Bay runs had been depleted before 1955. The objective of current U.S. regula- 
tions with respect to Bristol Bay is thus not simply a normal escapement, it is 
the rebuilding of a fishery which had been overfished before any Japanese high 
seas catch. 

II. JAPANESE HIGH SEAS RED SALMON FISHERY 


In Tokyo on May 9, 1952, Japan entered into the International Convention 
for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean with the United States 
and Canada. Among other things agreed was that Japan would restrict its 
high seas salmon fishing to the area west of the line of meridian 175° west 
longitude. This was an attempt by the countries involved to find an equitable 
dividing line in the area where salmon of Asian and North American origin inter- 
mingle, and thus allow the country of origin to have greater control over salmon 
spawned in its own waters. 

It is important to understand the 1952 convention in historical perspective. 
United States and Canadian fishermen had been alarmed before the war by Japa- 
nese fishing in waters of the Eastern Pacific. Conservationists had advanced 
the principle that the governments of land areas in which fish spawn were en- 
titled to control them. Practically all nations, however, including the United 
States, hold strong veiws on their rights to fish and engage in other activities on 
the high seas. During the occupation of Japan, the Japanese had been prevented 
by orders of the Supreme Commander from fishing in waters of concern to the 
Allied Powers. The 1952 convention thus represented a major step in the 
voluntary limitation of sovereign rights on the high seas in the interest of con- 
servation, and was entered into by Japan partly out of respect for its important 
and friendly relations with the United States and Canada. 
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It should be borne in mind that the temporary line drawn in that treaty was 
approximately 600 miles from Bristol Bay and 2,000 miles from Seattle, that 
Japan depends heavily on the fishery resources of the high seas, and that major 
fishery waters formerly open to Japan are now dominated by the Soviet Union. 

Scientific data is still insufficient to describe the exact distribution of salmon 
in the high seas. However, the International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission, established by the convention, has found that salmon of both Asiatic and 
North American origin intermingle in an area extending 15° east and 15° west 
of the treaty line. 

Moreover, the report of the Committee on Biology and Research which was 
recently adopted by the Commission states “that samples collected in 1956 and 
1957 in the Bering Sea were predominantly of Alaskan origin as far west as 175° 
WB. (areas A and B on attached map), that samples collected between 175° E. 
and 175° W. were mostly of Asian type south of the Aleutians (see map), and 
that, from 175° E. to 170° E. (area C on map), more sockeyes of Asiatic than 
North American origin were identified.” 

In 1958 the Japanese high seas red salmon catch was 11.97 million. Of these, 
10.5 million were caught west of 170° E., where it is agreed that very few 
Alaskan salmon are found. The remaining 1.47 million were taken east of 
170° BE. and all of them were caught south of the Aleutians, where the research 
committee found that red salmon were mostly of the Asian type. All but 17,000 
of these were caught between 170° HE. and 175° E. (area C on map) where the 
committee found that even north of the Aleutians at this longitude there were 
more Asian than Alaskan salmon. Table II gives the longitudinal breakdown 
of the Japanese red salmon catch since 1952. 

There is no agreement among the experts of the interested countries upon the 
interpretation of these figures, and all would agree that more data is required 
for conclusive answers. Experts of the Japanese Fisheries Agency do not accept 
the American position that Japanese fishermen took 2.3 million salmon, in 1957 
and 1958, of the Bristol Bay 1958 run, and consider this figure to be incon- 
sistent with the conclusions of the Committee on Biology and Research, quoted 
above. The Japanese research estimates are much lower. 

In any event, it is fully accepted that despite concern expressed in advance 
the 1958 Japanse catch did not materially affect Bristol Bay. This is partly 
for natural reasons and partly because of the accommodations made voluntarily 
by the Japanese, without any treaty obligation. 

Before the 1958 fishing season began, the Japanese Government expressed the 
intention to voluntarily reduce the Japanese catch of red salmon in the North 
Pacific from the 1957 total of 19.8 million to approximately 11 million. They 
did just that. 

They also stated their intention in particular to limit voluntarily the catch 
in the areas regarded as most significant for the Bristol Bay fisheries. The 
research committee findings demonstrate that the most significant area for 
Bristol Bay of the areas not restricted by treaty is that from 175° W. to 175° B. 
The catch in that area declined from 5.1 million in 1957 to 17,000 in 1958. 

As for 1959, efforts have been made by Japan to find means to assist the 
United States in dealing with the Bristol Bay conservation problem. Japan has 
indicated willingness to make considerable sacrifices in order to solve the 
problem in a spirit of mutual accommodation. 

The concern of American salmon packers and fishermen for the continuation 
of a valuable resource is entirely understandable, and it is unfortunate that the 
authorities have found it necessary to close the fishery this year. In perspective, 
however, it should be borne in mind that: 

The low 1959 Bristol Bay run results mainly from causes unconnected with 
Japanese fishing ; 

The high seas fishing area involved is in the eastern Pacific remote from the 
United States and subject to no treaty limitation; 

Japan and Japanese fishermen have displayed great reasonableness and will- 
ingness to accommodate themselves to U.S. views; 

Reasonable access to the fishery resources of the high seas is vital for Jap- 
anese subsistence ; 

There is every reason to anticipate a restoration of the Bristol Bay fishery; 

United States-Japanese cooperation in the North Pacific fisheries is firmly 
established and should not be called into question because particular problems 
require difficult decisions for both sides. 
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TABLE I.—Bristol Bay red salmon 


[Millions of fish] 
Year Catch | Escape- Total Year Catch | Escape- Total 
ment run ment run 
3.0 3.4 a ee 13.6 4.4 23.0 
20.4 6.8 27.2 Mitcdeuswhenuwcce 14.5 4.5 19.0 
S13 7.4 ot ea 6.4 1.8 $9 
24.7 7.6 BE Te rae cccminic 732 3.7 10.9 
13.3 . 37 BO ft Se iccdkccnanecaue 4.4 6.2 10.6 
4.7 3.3 Be a Bp intienwesadéiwacs 11.2 6.7 17.9 
7.5 2.7 10.2 6.1 0.9 7.0 
6.3 8.7 15.0 4.5 0.6 5.1 
17.3 6.0 23.3 4.7 2.0 6.7 
11.5 2.8 14.3 8.9 12.6 21.5 
7.3 3.4 10.7 6.3 4.8 a3. 2 
8.0 4.9 12.9 3.0 2.7 5.7 








Source: U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


TABLE II.’—Japanese high seas red salmon catch (both Asian and North 
American origin) 





[Millions of fish] 
Year 2 Total West of 170° E.- 175° E.- 
170° E, 175° E, 175° W. 
0.73 0.2 0. 16 0. 37 
1.6 1.0 4 2 
3.7 2.9 of ok 
12.7 10. 2 2.4 ok 
8.3 3.3 3.4 2.6 
19.8 2% 3.6 5.1 
11, 97 10.5 1,45 02 





1 The figures for 1952-57 are taken from the Statistical Yearbooks of the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission, and the source was stated to be Fisheries Agency, Japanese Government. The 
same figures for 1952-56 appeared in the ‘‘Commercial Fisheries Review,’’ April 1958, a Fish and Wildlife 
Service publication. The 1958 figures come from the Fisheries Agency, Japanese Government, and will 
be incorporated in the Commission’s Yearbook for 1958. 

2 Before 1952, the Japanese did no high seas red salmon fishing. 

Mr. HeMMENDINGER. The statement to which the chairman just 
referred was a release made by the Embassy of Japan which was 
released in Washington earlier this week, which was mentioned earlier 
in these proceedings, but which has not been available in the full 
text. 

My name is Noel Hemmendinger. I am a member of the law firm 
of Stitt & Hemmendinger, of Washington, D.C., and am counsel to 
the United States-Japan Trade Council. 

The United States-Japan Trade Council is a trade association with 
209 members, all of whom do business in the United States and who 
collectively conduct a very large part of the trade in all commodities 
in both directions between the United States and Japan. 

Its object is to promote good trade relations between these coun- 
tries, and these gentlemen know it involves many questions that go 
beyond the strict trade issues, whatever ill will and misunderstanding 
arise are bad for trade. 

We are making this statement on the salmon problem today because 
of the proposals which have been made in the Congress of the United 
States to limit imports of salmon from Japan by reason of issues which 
have arisen with respect to fishing for salmon in the North Pacific. 

The concern of American salmon packers and fishermen for a con- 
tinued prosperous fishery in Bristol Bay is entirely understandable. 
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After hearing much of what has been said today I think perhaps, 
Mr. Chairman, that is an understatement, it is not possible to mis- 
understand it here today. 

This has been in years past an extremely profitable fishery and it 
is the hope of the United States-Japan Trade Council, along with 
the fishery interests of Alaska and the Northwest, that the high runs 
of previous years will be found in the future. 

We submit, however, that it is incorrect and extremely unfair to 
blame the decision of the Department of the Interior to close the 
Bristol Bay fishery in 1959 upon Japanese high seas salmon fishing, 
that the known facts and the statement of the Interior Department 
itself clearly indicate that the causes for this decision are chiefly 
unconnected with any Japanese activities, and that the embargo of 
Japanese-caught salmon as provided in pending legislation would be 
a grave mistake. 

I should like at this point to read a sentence from the release of the 
Department of the Interior, March 15, 1959, entitled “Seaton An- 
nounces Closure of Bristol Bay Alaska Red Salmon Fishery.” There 
appears this sentence which I suggest is very important : 

The relatively small size of the 1959 Bristol Bay run is the result of small 
spawning escapements in the brood years 1953-55. 

Of course, the fishery was not substantially affected, if at all, by 
Japanese fishing in those brood years. 

We ask, Mr. Chairman, that the statement of the Embassy of Japan 
to which I referred to in my opening remarks be made a part of this 
record along with our statement. 

Senator Bartierr. That was included with your statement at the 

inning of your testimony. 

r. HemMeEnpINGER. It is clear from the undisputed figures used 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service that Bristol Bay has been in a long- 
term decline beginning long before any Japanese fishing in the North 
Pacific, and that the main reason for the stringent conservation meas- 
ures now deemed necessary is the coincidence of a cyclical low with 
an unduly limited escapement in the two main years in which the 
1959 run was spawned. Stringent conservation measures would be 
necessary regardless of any activity on the part of the Japanese fish- 
ermen. 

Now, I don’t want to be understood as saying that the Japanese 
fishing has nothing to do with the problem—I would insult the intel- 
ligence of too many fishermen here who have lived with fish all their 
life, Any — contribution to such a problem from the high seas 
catch on the part of other nations certainly becomes more serious 
than otherwise would be the case. But the facts which we have just 
recited should help to put the issue in perspective. 

Because of this Bristol Bay problem, which was not of Japanese 
making, the United States has been asking the Japanese to limit 
their high seas catch far beyond any provisions of treaty or any his- 
torical precedent. The United States has asked Japan to limit its 
fishing in areas on the Asian side of the Pacific Ocean more than 600 
miles from Bristol Bay and more than 2,000 miles from Seattle. It 
bespeaks a high degree of international cooperation and good will that 
such a request has been seriously considered. It certainly bespeaks 
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no lack of good faith on the part of the Japanese that at this moment 
full understanding has not been reached. 
_ As the statement of the Embassy of Japan shows, the Japanese did 
in 1958 limit their fishing to assist the Bristol Bay situation, and I 
believe that it is not claimed that their 1958 catch was substantially 
— to Bristol Bay. 

he Japanese have expressed a willingness to make a very consid- 
erable accommodation in 1959. 

Unhappily, at this moment no understanding appears to have been 
reached. This is regrettable, and it is sincerely to be hoped that some 
resolution can yet be found. 

The point which the United States-Japan Trade Council has come 
here to stress is that the Japanese are under no legal obligation at 
this time with respect to their fishing west of the provisional line fixed 
in the treaty, that there are difficult and complex scientific problems 
in determining the origin and habits of the salmon on the high seas, 
and that the Japanese have, in good faith, tried very hard to accom- 
modate themselves to the problem as viewed by the American inter- 
ests concerned. 

In these circumstances, we submit, there can be no justification for 
any kind of measures involving sanctions to force Japan to accept the 
U.S. point of view. Such measures are represented by S. 502 and H.R. 
4293 which have been discussed here today. 

The object of these bills is to empower the Secretary of the Interior 
to turn the flow of imported canned salmon from Japan to the United 
States on or off like a spigot in order to compel compliance by Japan 
with measures which the United States may unilaterally deem rea- 
sonable in the interest of American fisheries. 

Such legislation would be an attempt by the United States to arro- 
gate to itself a decision which must in the nature of things be a matter 
for international negotiation. Such a measure would be contrary to 
the spirit of the present fisheries convention and to the cooperation 
on which that convention is inevitably based. Such a measure, if actu- 
ally put into effect, would hurt the American importers and distribu- 
tors of Japanese canned salmon more than the Japanese, since the 
Japanese have a strong market for canned salmon elsewhere in the 
world and the demand for salmon is strong in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not come here with a more elaborate statement 
about the merits or demerits of the bill because I had assumed we 
might have hearings in Washington before it was reported, if it should 
be reported 

The Cuarrman. Yes, we must give everyone a chance, we will have 
hearings in Washington. 

Mr. Tnnsenivaes, We should appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity to submit a more technical and detailed analysis of the bill 
and the reasons why we hold it is not good legislation. 

The CHamman. We expect to have them about the first of May, 
as time is running out on us. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Hemmenvincer. We have come here to point out the broad fact 
as we see it that this type of legislation is not justified by anythin 
in the history of United States-Japanese fisheries relationships, onl 
other United States-Japanese relations. 
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In strong contract to the friendship and the spirit of cooperation 
which has existed in recent years between the United States and 
Japan is the bellicose attitude, the use of political and economic black- | 
mail and even of direct coercion by the imprisonment of fishermen 
which has been employed by the Communist powers in dealing with 
Japan on fisheries matters. 

- may be sure that this contrast is not lost upon the Japanese 

eople. 

: Tt is appropriate, I think, in the hearing at the great seaport of 
Seattle to call attention also to the many mutually profitable interests 
which bind the United States and the Northwest in particular, to 
Japan. According to a study which our organization published last 
year, the United States sold twice the value of goods to Japan in 1957 
than it bought from Japan, and the State of Washington exported 
over $18 million worth of goods to Japan in that year, without count- 
ing products from other States passing through this port. 

Our study was based upon a statistical breakdown, it would have 
been much too expensive to go out and survey each commodity in detail 
and it, therefore, understates the amount of wheat produced by the 
farmers of the State of Washington, and sent to Japan. The State of 
Washington’s exports to Japan are considerably larger than the $18 
million figure which our statistical breakdown produced. 

We don’t have separate figures for Alaska’s exports to Japan, but 
it is well known that Japan is making a major contribution to Alaskan 
development through investment there, and there are many possibili- 
ties for future mutually advantageous economic ties—investment, 
ladies and gentlemen, employing American workers and American 
payrolls and exports which are mutually advantageous to both coun- 
tries. 

Citizens of Alaska and the Northwest can readily grasp the grave 
political implications of the attempt to deal with a complex biological 
and economic problem through an embargo on products of Japan 
having no direct or necessary relation to the issue. 

I say this because I think it must be clear that the salmon that would 
be in the cans that were embargoed must come to a very small percen- 
tage from the Bristol Bay fishery which you are all so eager to protect: 
Most of the salmon that comes in here by no stretch of the imagination 
is Alaskan salmon. 

Japan represents today a bulwark of the free world in Asia. The 
continued friendliness of its Government and people is essential to the 
maintenance of major U.S. bases in the Far East. Any U.S. decisions 
casting doubt upon the possibility of good responsible relationships 
between Japan and the United States gives support to those voices con- 
stantly urging the Japanese to throw in their lot with Communist 
Asia. Such a turn of events would be catastrophic not only for our 
strategic bases, but for the material resources that it would bring to the 
Communist world. 

There is great and understandable concern here and in Alaska about 
Bristol Bay. It should be understood, however, that on the Japanese 
side there is a constant and acute concern how this nation of 92 million 
people, poor in natural resources, and with a land area about the size 
of Montana, can continue to make a living. Fish are the mainstay of 
the Japanese diet. Fish and silk are the only two major Japanese 
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no lack of good faith on the part of the Japanese that at this moment 
full understanding has not been reached. 
_ As the statement of the Embassy of Japan shows, the Japanese did 
in 1958 limit their fishing to assist the Bristol Bay situation, and I 
believe that it is not claimed that their 1958 catch was substantially 
injurious to Bristol Bay. 

he Japanese have expressed a willingness to make a very consid- 
erable accommodation in 1959. 

Unhappily, at this moment no understanding appears to have been 
reached. This is regrettable, and it is sincerely to be hoped that some 
resolution can yet be found. 

The point which the United States-Japan Trade Council has come 
here to stress is that the Japanese are under no legal obligation at 
this time with respect to their fishing west of the provisional line fixed 
in the treaty, that there are difficult and complex scientific problems 
in determining the origin and habits of the salmon on the high seas, 
and that the J: apanese have, in good faith, tried very hard to accom- 
modate themselves to the problem as viewed by the American inter- 
ests concerned. 

In these circumstances, we submit, there can be no justification for 
any kind of measures involving sanctions to force Japan to accept the 
U.S. point of view. Such measures are represented by S. 502 and H.R. 
4293 which have been discussed here today. 

The object of these bills is to empower the Secretary of the Interior 
to turn the flow of imported canned salmon from Japan to the United 
States on or off like a spigot in order to compel compliance by Japan 
with measures which the United States may unilaterally deem rea- 
sonable in the interest of American fisheries. 

Such legislation would be an attempt by the United States to arro- 
gate to itself a decision which must in the nature of things be a matter 
for international negotiation. Such a measure would be contrary to 
the spirit of the present fisheries convention and to the cooperation 
on which that convention is inevitably based. Such a measure, if actu- 
ally put into effect, would hurt the American importers and distribu- 
tors of Japanese canned salmon more than the Japanese, since the 
Japanese have a strong market for canned salmon elsewhere in the 
world and the demand for saJmon is strong in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not come here with a more elaborate statement 
about the merits or demerits of the bill because I had assumed we 
might have hearings in Washington before it was reported, if it should 
be reported. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, we must give everyone a chance, we will have 
hearings in Washington. 

Mr. Siscnnecesenn, We should appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity to submit a more technical and detailed analysis of the bill 
and the reasons why we hold it is not good legislation. 

The CHarmman. We expect to have them about the first of May, 
as time is running out on us. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. HemMeENDINGER. We have come here to point out the broad fact 
as we see it that this type of legislation is not justified by anythin 
in the history of United States-Japanese fisheries relationships, an 
other United States-Japanese relations. 
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In strong contract to the friendship and the spirit of cooperation 
which has existed in recent years between the United States and 
Japan is the bellicose attitude, the use of political and economic black- 
mail and even of direct coercion by the imprisonment of fishermen 
which has been employed by the Communist powers in dealing with 
Japan on fisheries matters. 

ou may be sure that this contrast is not lost upon the Japanese 

eople. 

. It is appropriate, I think, in the hearing at the great seaport of 
Seattle to call attention also to the many mutually profitable interests 
which bind the United States and the Northwest in particular, to 
Japan. According to a study which our organization published last 
year, the United States sold twice the value of goods to Japan in 1957 
than it bought from Japan, and the State of Washington exported 
over $18 million worth of goods to Japan in that year, without count- 
ing products from other States passing through this port. 

Our study was based upon a statistical breakdown, it would have 
been much too expensive to go out and survey each commodity in detail 
and it, therefore, understates the amount of wheat produced by the 
farmers of the State of Washington, and sent to Japan. The State of 
ee exports to Japan are considerably larger than the $18 
million figure which our statistical breakdown produced. 

We don’t have separate figures for Alaska’s exports to Japan, but 
it is well known that Japan is making a major contribution to Alaskan 
development through investment there, and there are many possibili- 
ties for future mutually advantageous economic ties—investment, 
ladies and gentlemen, employing American workers and American 
payrolls and exports which are mutually advantageous to both coun- 
tries. 

Citizens of Alaska and the Northwest can readily grasp the grave 
political implications of the attempt to deal with a complex biological 
and economic problem through an embargo on products of Japan 
having no direct or necessary relation to the issue. 

I say this because I think it must be clear that the salmon that would 
be in the cans that were embargoed must come to a very small percen- 
tage from the Bristol Bay fishery which you are all so eager to protect: 
Most of the salmon that comes in here by no stretch of the imagination 
is Alaskan salmon. 

Japan represents today a bulwark of the free world in Asia. The 
continued friendliness of its Government and people is essential to the 
maintenance of major U.S. bases in the Far East. Any U.S. decisions 
casting doubt upon the possibility of good responsible relationships 
between Japan and the United States gives support to those voices con- 
stantly urging the Japanese to throw in their lot with Communist 
Asia. Such a turn of events would be catastrophic not only for our 
strategic bases, but for the material resources that it would bring to the 
Communist world. 

There is great and understandable concern here and in Alaska about 
Bristol Bay. It should be understood, however, that on the Japanese 
side there is a constant and acute concern how this nation of 92 million 
people, poor in natural resources, and with a land area about the size 
of Montana, can continue to make a living. Fish are the mainstay of 
the Japanese diet. Fish and silk are the only two major Japanese 
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exports which do not require the importation of large amounts of raw 
materials at a heavy cost in foreign exchange. 

Every nation, including the United States, is sensitive to any inroads 
upon its rights to the free use of the high seas for its political and 
economic purposes. For the reasons just given this is particularly true 
of Japan and it makes even more remarkable the openmindedness, the 
patience, and understanding which they have shown in seeking an 
accommodation with the United States on salmon problems. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States-Japan Trade Council earnestly 
hopes that the considerations set forth above will be reflected with 
due emphasis in the deliberations and the report of this subcom- 
mittee. 

I wish personally to thank you very much for the opportunity to 
appear here today and to express these points of view. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hemmendinger. 

Mr. HemmMenpINncer. Senator Bartlett, do you have some ques- 
tions? 

Senator Barrierr. Can you tell us of any American individuals 
or companies engaged in the catching, processing and distribution of 
salmon who are members of the United States-Japan Trade Coun- 
cil? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. I would like to check that but I do not know 
of any at this point. 

Senator Barrierr. Would you supply the information at a later 
date? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. I would be glad to do so. 

Senator Bartietr. Can you tell us how many cases of salmon were 
packed by the Japanese in 1956? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. I should be glad to supply the information. 

(The information follows :) . 


UNITED STATES-JAPAN TRADE COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. Huse). 

Dear SENATOR Maanuson: In accordance with requests made at the hearing 
of the Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries at Seattle on April 
3, 1959, I am happy to supply the following information for the record. 

(1) There are no American individuals or companies engaged in the catch- 
ing, processing, and distributing of salmon who are members of the United 
States-Japan Trade Council. Two of our members are engaged in the sale 
of Japanese canned salmon to American packers and distributors. 

(2) Table I gives the Japanese high seas salmon catch by species and geo- 
graphic area in numbers of fish from 1952 to 1958. The Japanese did no high 
seas salmon fishing before 1952. Similar data for the 1958 catches of chum, 
pink, silver, and king are not yet available. 

(3) Table II gives the Japanese salmon imports to the United States, 1950- 
58. So far as we can learn, the Japanese export figures are not available in 
Washington. If the subcommittee desires, I shall try to obtain and supply 
them. 

I want to take this opportunity to express again my appreciation for the cour- 
teous hearing given me in Seattle. 

Sincerely yours, 


NoEL HEM MENDINGER, Counsel. 
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TABLE I.—Japanese high seas salmon catch (both Asian and North American 
origin) 


[Millions of fish] 




































































Longitude Red Chum Pink Silver and 
King 
1958 
175° E-175° w a cea a els 0.02 
NNN Ss tana as Nate ae nia ns Led 1.45 
IE Wiakotcideanacancxaesssnneesdeed 10. 50 
11.97 
1957 
175° E-176° ‘W ....... bibetaumcepacnsuadetesdaatccecnee 5.10 0. 84 3. 2400 0. 3500 
170° E-175° E. ia ihe Biincd ban dbeeienabinasdaeud odes 3. 60 2.29 1.9100 0040 
TET Wicnaacénannussaniestcadachvacwienteadon ashi 11. 10 6. 12 15. 9000 "0170 
19. 80 9. 25 21. 0500 . 3710 
1956 7 
A Ese Wo cemnnacacneaaneuastcseedenasdawises sees 2. 60 3. 43 . 1500 . 2300 
PI BI danish sing heed sign daltca adeno ea ase 2. 40 5. 57 "4100 a) 
West of 170° ‘i atid eirhcesea tama it data ce cee 3. 30 6. 46 13. 9200 2. 3900 
8. 30 15.46 | 14.4800 3.9000 
1955 7" ae Pia) af 
oat etic caliente cdeetas aaa .10 .19 | . 0020 . 0001 
TPR Si ace dr 2. 40 3. 80 6540 0030 
CREE Wicciaasncccukdcathssbinkihsninnutiadsmeets 10. 20 17.41 22. 8440 3. 5969 
12. 70 | 21. 40 23. 5000 3. 6000 
1954 : a er 
RN ait hl Alek ae a ae .10 | .23 . 0006 . 0002 
40° E-175° b Peet ot a eee ee ee ER .70 2. 52 0069 0040 
WIN TE A. cic scendneiddlnieacliakddammidans tte 2.90 6.17 5. 6925 1. 4458 
|_—_— | —___ |_| —————- 
3.70 8. 92 5. 7000 | 1. 4500 
1953 ena. ie | 
ON i in cl .20 .21 .0005 . 0004 
gS 7) Rea RAR RRA EY 40 1.20 : 1160 “0010 
Wesb Of 120? Wises. 25aGCe o1sscks csc escereep tee te | 1.00 1.31 | 3.0835 . 3486 
1.60 2.72| 3.2000 . 3500 
1952 TTC aae 
RN a. ii cn deity ee pnctsibitinnso ecw icdladiaeads .37 .23 . 0096 . 00008 
es erased Sica then ad ida daleeuetaniees .16 .23 0545 . 00046 
WEIN Wik ek oetcedAidusuebAibicancdikdallsahhetioss . 20 16 . 6359 . 02546 
73 | .62 . 7000 . 02600 





{ 1 


Source.—The figures for 1952-1957 are taken from the statistical yearbooks of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission, and the source was stated to be Fisheries Agency, Japanese Government. 
The same figures for 1952-1956 appeared in the ‘‘Commercial Fisheries Review,’’ April 1958, a Fish and 
Wildlife publication. The 1958 figures come from the Fisheries Agency, J apanese Government, and will 
be incorporated in the Commission’s Yearbook for 1958. 


TABLE II].—Japanese salmon imports to the United States (salmon not in oil, tn 
air-tight containers,’ 1950-58) 


Japan Total 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
cd cclis dss ssc cpsagaeasias schol ines ails Weaanalenes inde 2, 968 833 419, 125 112, 802 
Wawa thera wn hho c di cccnnudegeesacenenan 39, 329 15, 456 568, 045 192, 631 
tat oi eae ao ainda Kbbdencncuducbunwacal 63, 345 23, 663 9, 544, 157 3, 215, 421 
Phas it decesbouckniuktetdsddanneraechlacha won 26, 256 11, 898 12, 114, 755 4, 324, 841 
Mn G ain tediwktn~ebcinetaddndbaniascuieasacaen 8, 990 6, 032 11, 370, 744 3, 722, 888 
Nig Riis tan ots ieee giana ateaenaiaan tea 4, 592, 729 1, 546, 759 12, 988, 867 4, 554, 806 
eas. pte cnewobw ed dbanduckmiaiddateuenant 23, 972, 932 9, 800, 199 28, 801, 820 11, 650, 361 
Ea gies eal abe ae in aoe cae ancionede 22, 687, 164 8, 735, 823 24, 401, 102 9, 469, 824 
ME citisudiactccksdaunnundekcudbdeluaadtmlaedaae 21, 404, 515 8, 179, 616 29, 234, 628 11, 271, 002 





1 Imports of salmon from Japan in other forms are insignificant. 
Source.—Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Senator Bartterr. Would you supply that for the years from 1950 
through 1958 by species and by geographic areas as to the point of 
catching: Where they came from, what kind of a salmon they are? 

Mr. Hemmenpineer. The question is the pack of salmon in what 
years, sir ? 

Senator Bartuierr. 1950 to 1958, inclusive. 

Mr. Hemmenprineer. By types? 

Senator Barrierr. By types and geographic areas where caught. 

Mr. Hemmenvincer. [ shall do my best, sir. 

Senator Bartterr. You said in your statement that fish are the 
mainstay of the Japanese diet. Do you know whether or not—— 

The Cuamman. Excuse me, I hate to do this, but I am afraid we are 
going to have to move inside. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The Senator from Alaska had asked a question of the witness. 

Do you want to repeat it? 

Senator Bartierr. I guess I’d better better repeat it. I have for- 
gotten what it is myself. 

I am going to quote from your statement in which you say fish are 
the mainstay of the Japanese diet. Is it your contention that fish 
taken in the area under discussion are used chiefly or at all by the 
Japanese for domestic food purposes? 

Mr. Hemmennvincer. No, sir, I don’t have the proportion of salmon 
which is used for export and which is domestically consumed. What 
I was referring to in that rather elliptical statement was the political 
implications of measures which may be pending in the Congress. I 
ought to make clear, if I haven’t, that I haven’t come here as a fisher- 
man and I am not sufficiently briefed on the Japanese views and prob- 
lems of the high seas fishery to seek to explain their position. 

I did refer to the official statement which was released in Washington 
because I thought it was proper to be considered here. 

I come here for an organization which is interested in good trade 
relations which means good relations of every kind, and my argument 
is that the legislation like S. 502 is not an appropriate way of dealing 
with a tough problem, a tough problem on both sides, in which both 
sides are acting in good faith and where the only possible solution is 
through the hard process of international negotiation. 

Senator Barttetr. Do you know how many cases of salmon the 
Japanese sent to the United: States in 1958? 

Mr. Hemmenprinerr. I didn’t bring the figure with me, Senator. 

Senator Bartterr. Would you furnish for the record, if you would 
be so good to do so, the Japanese exports of salmon to the United 
States for the years 1950 to 1958, inclusive? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you have—— 

Mr. Totxierson. Senator, would that be year by year? 

Senator Bartuetr. Year by year, yes. And I should add by species. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. I would refer for that to the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census reports. 

Senator Bartierr. Perhaps you would submit that in Washington 
at a later date? 

Mr. Hemmenpineer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Barriert. Do you know what the position of the Japanese 
is with respect to the contention which apparently is more than that 
and is a fact, that the Japanese are taking immature salmon ? 

Mr. Hemmenpineer. No, sir. 

Senator Bartterr. I conclude, Mr. Chairman, not with a question 
but with a short statement, and I am led to say this by the statement 
of the witness on page 5, in which he said: 

Any U.S. decisions casting doubt upon the possibility of good responsible 
relationships between Japan and the United States gives support to those voices 
constantly urging the Japanese to throw in their lot with Communist Asia. 
Such a turn of events would be catastrophic, not only for our strategic bases, 
but for the material resources that it would bring to the Communist world. 

I know none of us here or anywhere else in the United States wants 
to bring that sort of a situation about and we do appreciate, of course, 
Japanese support in this great struggle. 

t the same time I think it is our feeling that the scientific evidence 
available to us convinces us that cessation of the taking of these fish 
on the high seas would be of benefit not only to the United States and 
most particularly to the Alaska fishermen, fishermen in the Pacific 
Northwest, and all the elements associated with them, but to Japan 
itself, because we believe most firmly that if this continues no fish 
will be left in a few years for anyone to take. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t know whether you heard my statement earlier this morning 
in which I at least interpreted the proposed bill to be one of conserva- 
tion rather than an attempt to interfere with the trade. Did you 
hear my comments ? 

Mr. Hemmnorincer. I heard most of it, Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you, what’s wrong with calling upon 
a friendly power, in this case Japan, to adhere to sound conservation 
practices and ask them to do it? Let’s not confuse the trade issue, I 
think we all agree that we should promote international trade. We 
all have a stake in trade, but I think frankly and following your 
statement you centered it almost entirely on what would happen to 
trade and foreign policy. 

There is just one thing that I think all these people in the room and 
people who are not here in the industry who are concerned about it 
and that is the conservation of a resource. I anticipated that there 
would be this confusion, but I don’t—at least in my mind I am not 
confused—this is a conservation issue. Do you object to legislation 
that sticks to the conservation issue ? 

Mr. Hemmenvincer. With all respect, Senator Jackson, I don’t 
think this is good conservation legislation and in Washington we 
should apieornt an oppprtunity to amplify some of the reasons 
why we think it isnot. But I am glad of the opportunity to say that 
it is my understanding that the Japanese do accept the principle of 
conservation. 

Senator Jackson. You mean historically ? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. No, in fact today, it is my 

Senator Jackson. What do you mean by “today”? How recently 
are you speaking of ? 
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Mr. Hemmenprncer. I mean that they accept the principle of the 
1952 Convention and that they also believe in conservation. I do be- 
lieve, I know that many people here who have lived with the fishing 
problems do not think that the Japanese respect the principles of 
conservation as they have been developed in the United States. I 
recognize that there is a difference of opinion about this, but I believe 
that anyone—and again I am secondhand—there are other people 
here who have negotiated with the Japanese—I think they do accept 
the principle. But they have a very tough problem, and if the shoe 
were on the other foot I think, and if we had a high seas resource 
which was the only way we could get an important resource, I think 
we would want to be very fully persuaded that certain measures of 
abstention were essential and I think there is a difference, a difference 
in good faith among the experts, and I believe that the difference 
between them is much narrower than has been fully disclosed on the 
public record. 

Senator Jackson. Would you object to a proper arbitration of this 
issue on professional lines, I mean by people who are professionally 
competent to pass on the question? I am speaking of conservation, 
not extraneous issues. 

Mr. Hemmennpineer. I believe that such a body of experts exists 
within the structure of the North Pacific Fisheries Convention and 
that that is the proper place in which to work out a solution. 

Senator Jackson. No; but I am saying would you be willing to 
agree to a settlement of this problem on the basis of conservation as 
determined by professional experts, not politicians like those of us 
here at the table. [Applause. ] 

Senator Jackson (continuing). But let’s stick to the specific points. 

Would you be willing to have this matter arbitrated and settled 
by people professionally qualified to make that decision? That is 
all I think any of these people are asking; I think that is all our 
fishermen are asking. What’s wrong with that? 

Mr. HemmenpinGer. What I personally or the trade council would 
accept is perhaps besides the point because we are talking about the 
Japanese Government and the industry in the last analysis—— 

Senator Jackson. Wait a minute here. You have come in repre- 
senting these people and you have made a big long dissertation about 
trade; we all understand that. Those of us at the table here of both 
political parties have supported and promoted trade, but let’s get to 
the real issue, not the collateral issues, not the extraneous issues, but 
the one that these people are deeply concerned about and that is the 
conservation of the salmon run, and if we stick to that and not get 
into emotion on either side, I don’t think is pertinent, let’s just stick 
to the fundamentals and then maybe I think reasonable minds can 
reach a reasonable settlement. 

What is wrong with what I have suggested ? 

Mr. Hemmenpineer. I think, Senator, the trouble is that the United 
States and Japan are seized of only a —= of the problem. It cer- 
tainly is the opinion here as I gather from previous testimony that 


the proper conservation technique is that the country that controls 
the coastal areas where salmon spawn should be the sole country to 
take the salmon. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t think that is the case at all. Cordell 
Hull made a very wise pronouncement on the abstention principle 
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back in 1937 and that is that the country from whence the resource 
came and must propagate the resource has a responsibility, but all 
we are — in this case is that Japan participate as partners in 
seeing to it that they as well as the United States adhere to sound 
conservation practices. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Hemmenopineer. I think it is a sound principle and I think the 
Japanese accept it. I think they disagree upon the technical ques- 
tions which can only be ironed out by the hard process of negotiation. 

Senator Jackson. Well, that is all, Mr. Chairman. I think the 
record speaks for itself. 

The Cuaitrman. Do you think that your trade council would agree 
to having these technical questions ironed out by negotiation and 
would they agree to abstain from taking salmon by methods and in 
ways that are forbidden to American fishermen ? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. I cannot answer that for the trade council 
because we don’t do the fishing. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think the Japanese would be amenable to 
that sort of a solution ? 

Mr. Hemmenprincer. I am sorry, I cannot give what I regard as an 
adequate answer to that question. 

The Cuatrman. Has the trade council received any direct statement 
on this matter, the policy matters from the Japanese Government or 
have you merely formed your opinions, general opinions from industry 
sampling in this particular case, Japanese industry, fishing industry ? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. The information on which I am working here 
is largely what is stated in the statement of the Embassy of Japan of 
April 1, which was issued in Washington earlier this week and which 
I have made a part of my statement. 

The Cuartrman. The official Japanese Embassy statement? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think the Japanese Embassy or your trade 
council would allow American dumping of goods or the exportation 
of goods or the depletion of a natural resource off the shores of Japan 
very long? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. The chairman will forgive me for not answer- 
ing that question. [Laughter. | 

The Cuatrman. I didn’t think we’d get any place with that question. 
[Laughter. | 

The Cuaiman. I will turn it over to you, Mr. Pelly. 

Of course, that is the whole story here, the Japanese—and what’s 
the use of fooling ourselves, I know Japan pretty well. They don’t 
use this salmon for domestic consumption at all, very little of it; they 
use it on world markets, and they use it to send it right back to our 
market for the profit that is in it, that is all there is to it; and this 
is probably one of the worst exploitations of a national resource that 
I have seen or have ever heard of in the last century. 

If the Japanese needed this immature salmon in the Pacific to eat 
and to live, why, that might be another story. But our fishermen need 
it to eat and to live and we are not fishing out there and you people 
are. And we are just asking that we get together so there will be 
something left for all of us in the future. If the Japanese Govern- 
ment can’t answer that question then none of these threats that you 
have had in your statement mean anything to me. [Applause.] 
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Congressman Pelly ? 

Mr. Petuy. Senator, the witness has included in his statement a 
press and information statement from the Embassy of Japan and I 
would like to have him state for the record as to whether he is registered 
as an agent of a foreign government ? 

Mr. Hemmenpinerr. The U.S.-Japan Trade Council is registered 
with the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Peuty. In other words, the testimony you are giving is as an 
agent of a foreign government, a registered agent ? 

Mr. Hemmenprncer. In a sense it is, Mr. Pelly, but it is also based 
upon a domestic base of 200 and more firms, more than half of them 
purely American firms, who have a big stake in the trade between the 
two countries. Approximately 60 percent of our members are purely 
American firms, and approximately 40 percent are Japanese com- 
panies that have offices and do business in the United States. 

Mr. Petty. Could I ask, then, as required by law, are you registered 
as a lobbyist ? 

Mr. HemMeENpDINGER. As occasion requires. 

Mr. Petuy. You are presently registered as a lobbyist? 

Mr. Hemmenprincer. As we understand it, sir, we don’t have to 
register as a lobbyist to appear at a public hearing of a congressional 
committee. 

Mr. Petuy. I am just asking you whether you are registered ? 

Mr. Hemmenvincer. We have registered in the past. 

Mr. Petuy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CxHamman. Congressman Tollefson, do you have some 
questions ? 

I think it is only fair to say we have a law that requires people to 
register when they represent foreign governments. We have a law 
that requires people to register when they are lobbying for or repre- 
sent a particular organization. It is a very common practice all U.S. 
industries have—the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the laboring groups, 
the railroad associations, the truckers, they all register as lobbyists 
and so appear. It’s a little different story and it is more strict when 
you are appearing for a foreign government. There is a criminal 
penalty in case you are not registered and appear as a representative 
of a foreign government. . 

Go ahead, Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Tottzrson. Mr. Chairman, I have quite a few questions, if I 
consume too much time you just stop me. I appreciate the fact this 
afternoon is running along. 

Mr. Hemmendinger, can you say categorically that the Japanese 
fishermen are not catching Alaska-spawned salmon on the high seas? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. If the question is any Alaskan-spawned sal- 
mon; no, sir, I can’t say so. 

Mr. TouieFson. In other words, you would concede that they are 
- catching some? 

Mr. on To the best of my information they are. 

Mr. Totiterson. Do you know whether or not the Japanese fishing 
vessels keep any records as to the amount of fish caught and the species 
caught which might indicate the number of Alaska-spawned salmon 
caught by them? 
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Mr. Hemmenprinecer. Specifically, no, I don’t know. There is a 
very careful control and these figures are reported to the fisheries 
convention group. 

Mr. Totterson. Do you believe that the Japanese Government is 
making a sincere effort to ascertain the amount of Alaska-spawned 
salmon caught? 

Mr. Hemmenpinecer. I do. 

Mr. Totterson. Can I ask you this question which is related, Does 
Japan have any tariff laws, protective tariff laws ? 

Mr. HemMenpINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Toiterson. Is this proposal or these proposals before this 
committee much different than protective tariff laws? 

Mr. HemMenpineer. I think so, very much so, because tariff laws 
are laws which impose a duty upon imports, they are nondiscrimina- 
tory, and they are done for the protection of domestic industry or for 
revenue. This measure, whatever may be said for it or against it has 
quite definite intention, I believe. 

Mr. TottErson. Would you concede that it is possible for the pro- 
ponents of this measure to have only one objective and that is to con- 
serve the Alaska salmon ? 

Mr. Hemmenprinecer. I certainly do not question the good faith of 
the sponsors of these measures or their intention to protect the Alaskan 
resource by them. I do seriously question whether these measures are 
appropriate under our general policies, our commercial treaties and 
our foreign economic policy for that purpose. 

Mr. Totterson. Do you believe that any nation has a right to be 
concerned about the conservation and preservation of its resources 
and do you further believe that every nation has a right to take such 
steps as it deems advisable to protect those resources ? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. The answer is “No.” Such steps as it may 
deem advisable implies that a nation may take steps which are in the 
international domain, and I don’t know of any way to regulate high 
seas fishing among friendly countries except through international 
convention. The United States, itself, as many of you fisheries ex- 
perts know, has frequently protested what it regards as the arbitrary 
and unilateral actions of other countries in seeking to extend their 
domestic fishing regulations onto the high seas and I don’t believe 
there is any easy answer to that kind of a tough dilemma, it is an 
international problem. 

Mr. Totterson. I will agree with you that we have got a tough 
problem here. 

A moment ago you said that the Japanese Government or 
approved of true conservation principles and practices. I think that 
was the general text of your statement. 

Mr. HemMenpinGeER. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Totterson. How can that statement coincide with the practice 
of the Japanese catching immature salmon? Iam assuming that you 
will concede that they are catching, whether our own or Siberian 
salmon, which are immature. Is that a good conservation practice? 

Mr. Hemmenprincer. I can only say that this matter has been ex- 
haustively discussed among the experts, I believe last in Tokyo when 
the committees under the international convention met. I have only 
seen fragmentary reports of those discussions, I don’t know in any 
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detail what the viewpoint of the Japanese biologists is and what may 
be said for them and so I can’t answer in detail, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. I think our people having opened cans of Japanese 
salmon have been able, as I have been able, to come to the conclusion 
that the salmon in those cans have been immature. 

Mr. Chairman, just one or two more questions if I may ? 

The Cuarirman. I just wanted to add, there, Senator, if the aver- 
age American housewife took a look at some of the Japanese canneries 
that I have taken a look at they wouldn’t want to eat it anyway. 

This is not only a conservation measure but it is also a sanitary 
measure. 

Mr. Totierson. If the Japanese agree that we should practice con- 
servation, if they further agree that there is such a thing as an 
Alaska-spawned salmon which we have conserved and preserved and 
developed, would the Japanese be willing to pay—if they are going 
to harvest a part of that crop—would they be willing to pay one-half 
or a proportionate cost of the conservation and preservation expenses 
that we are put to? 

Mr. Hemmenpineer. I don’t know. 

Mr. ToiuEeFson. Just one comment. You stated in your statement 
that there was no legal obligation upon the Japanese to refrain from 
high seas take of salmon. We agree with that, of course, there is no 
legal obligation. This statement disturbs me, Mr. Witness, there has 
been no legal obligation on the part of the American people or the 
American Government to launch a foreign aid program, a mutual 
security program which has cost us better than 50 millions of dollars 
since the end of the war— 

Senator Jackson. Billions. 

The CuHatrmMan. What did you say? 

Senator Jackson. Billions. 

Mr. Totterson. Fifty billions of dollars, there has been no obliga- 
tion upon our Nation to do that, yet we felt we had a moral responsi- 
bility to the welfare of the free world, wouldn’t you concede that the 
Japanese, as well as other members of the free world have some moral 
obligation, too, in a small degree such as the preservation of a fishery 
resource ¢ 

Mr. HEMMENDINGER. Yes. * 

Mr. Totierson. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions of the witness? 

(No response.) ; 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr, Hemmendinger, and 
we will see you in Washington. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for a very cour- 
teous hearings. 

The Cuarrman. I think at this time I would like to call on Mr. 
McKernan, who is here for the Fish and Wildlife Service. It would 
be well if Mr. McKernan devoted himself briefly to what the Fish 
and Wildlife Service have found out about the statement made by the 
previous witness as to the absolute proof that there is a Japanese catch 
of North American salmon. 

You gave testimony last fall in front of me to that effect, very 
excellent testimony, which we thought would have some effect upon 
the Commission, and I want to say the Fish and Wildlife Service 
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are just as reluctant as we are on this kind of legislation, but they 
have reached the point now, too, where they don’t know of any other 
action that might take. 

Secondly, Mr. McKernan, I wish you would clear up just the exact 
legal status now of the Bristol Bay regulations, or any information 
you can give us on that. 

I will leave you for a minute and let the Senator from Alaska quiz 
you forawhile. I will be right back. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD L. McKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman and Senators and Congressmen and 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a privilege for me—many of you have heard 
me holler before on various subjects, but it is a privilege for me to 
talk to you very briefly about a subject that has occupied some of my 
time in the past few months. 

Since you have heard a great deal of testimony and much of it very 
excellent, I don’t wish to be repetitive, so perhaps the best thing for 
me to do would be to attempt to provide certain facts which seem to 
me to be irrefutable and which set up the basis for the action which 
your government has deemed necessary in the Bristol Bay situation. 

First, the Bristol Bay area with its five major rivers is undoubtedly 
the most important single salmon producing area in the world. There 
isnone greater. This particular area has produced literally hundreds 
of millions of cases of salmon and the annual value of this particular 
resource is probably $20 million, and under our present system of 
management, we believe will shortly be more closely to $40 million 
annually. This isa large sum of money. 

We have had another factor enter the entire conservation picture 
in Bristol Bay, Alaska. Before, in order to make any kind of sensible 
regulations, we were forced to make estimates of the run of salmon 
which was going to enter Bristol Bay, make estimates of the amount 
of fishing gear which was going to be present, and then attempt to 
set up a principle which would allow a regulated harvest and a 
regulated escapement. 

ow we have another factor come in and this is the high seas fishery. 
Now obviously the only way you can regulate with this added factor 
is to know how much fish they are going to take, but we are unable 
to find out how many fish are going to be taken in the high seas in the 
area that has been proven and has been agreed upon by scientists and 
commissioners of the three nations involved—Japan, United States, 
and Canada. I repeat, we are unable to find out how many fish are 
going to be taken in the area of intermingling, of the heavy inter- 
mingling of Asian and North American salmon—how many salmon 
are going to be taken by the Japanese. 

Then what does this do in fact? It makes an impossible situation 
facing any conservation agency, whether it is the Federal Govern- 
ment or the new 49th State. It simply cannot be done, even if the 


run were large, you cannot sensibly regulate without making some 
assessment of this particular factor. 
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Now there has been a great deal said about what has been done, 
and this leads up, of course, to the situation as to where we are right 
at the present time. 

We started out in 1955 with an intensive amount of research pro- 
vided for by funds that Congress and your Northwest Senators and 
Congressmen provided to the U.S. Government to study the high seas 
distribution of salmon in the North Pacific, along with Canada and 
Japan. And our scientists have probably done the most outstanding 
job in this particular instance in such a hurry and under such heavy 
pressure of any comparable fisheries investigation in the history of the 
world, not only of the United States. I don’t think I am alone in be- 
lieving this, it is generally recognized by those who have looked into 
the research job that has been done. 

In 1957 the Commission met in the fall of the year, in November. 
Our scientists concluded that large quantities of salmon of Bristol Bay 
origin had been taken in both 1956 and again in 1957 on the high seas 
between about 170° east longitude, which is 10° west of the 180th 
meridan, to 175° west longitude, which is the provisional abstension 
line. 

So, the North Pacific Commission, the American section of this 
Commission, presented in Vancouver the evidence and they made 
representations to the Commission that in view of this scientific evi- 
dence which appeared to be overwhelming—in fact, frozen specimens 
of salmon from Bristol Bay were actually shown to the scientists and 
Commissioners of Japan and Canada which indicated the small mesh 
that was not used anywhere in the American fishery at all, and had to 
come from the high seas fishery of Japan. This was presented at this 
meeting and at the same time there was a request made by the Ameri- 
can Commissioners for a change in the provisional abstension line as 
set up in this treaty. 

The Japanese did not choose to discuss this at this time. They said 
the evidence was not reliable enough. So we went home without any 
particular solution to this problem. 

Again now, in 1958 in Tokyo, we did much the same thing, with an 
overwhelming amount of data, the Commission again went to the 
Japanese and made representations and attempted, through the me- 
chanics of the convention, to fifiid some solution to this particular prob- 
lem and failed. 

Following this, in fact, both years following the North Pacific 
Commission meeting, your Government—both the Department of 
Interior, which I represent, and the Department of State—worked 
together with the Japanese Government attempting to find some 
solution to this particular problem, and we failed. 

We have failed thus far; and, in fact, in 1958 we have had discus- 
sion after discussion at various levels, and we have been unable to 
arrive at any particular solution for salvaging anything in the way 
of a harvest from the Bristol Bay runs. 

So that, in a sense, brings us up to date in that the Government has 
taken all of the legal steps that it thinks are available—that it has 
found available to it in an attempt to find a solution to this problem, 
and as yet they have been unable to do so. We have been unable to 
get agreement with the Japanese that their fishery on the high seas 
affects the conservation of Bristol Bay salmon. We think we have 
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ample evidence that the take of Japanese fisheries on the high seas 
has been and can be so great as to completely use the harvest, the al- 
lowable harvest of Bristol Bay salmon, leaving nothing for the Ameri- 
can fishermen. 

This brings us up to this year now. 

Now this year there is a naturally small run of salmon. Those who 
are familiar with Bristol Bay runs realize that the runs fluctuate and 
produce different amounts with different cycles of fish, the cycles be- 
ing approximately 5 years apart. There are high cycles and low 
cycles, and there always have been, and we are in a naturally low cycle 
this year. 

The statements made by the Japanese in recent days, and the state- 
ment made by the preceding witness, indicated or implied that our 
problem was one of overfishing the present stock of fish this year, and 
thus we had to curtail our fishery, and, in fact, it was not the high 
seas fishing of the Japanese that brought this about. This is a mis- 
representation of the fact. 

The fact is that we expect this year’s run to be higher than the 
cycle run. It is still a low run of salmon, because this is the naturally 
low run of salmon, but it is not a fact that this run of salmon is further 
depleted over its parent years. I say “years,” because there are a 
number of broad years which make up any particular run of fish into 
Bristol Bay. Bristol Bay salmon are actually 4, 5, 6, and 7 years 
of age. They mature at all of these years, with the majority of them 
being 5 years in some years, 4 years in others, and 6 years in some 
others. Nevertheless, this year’s run is, in general, expected to be 
larger than the runs making up the parent cycle. 

Why then do we have to close the season? Why are we contemplat- 
ing this? Why has the Secretary of Interior made such a drastic 
decision ? 

The fact is that it is a naturally low cycle which would produce a 
relatively small pack of salmon to the American fishermen if the 
run were not being harvested on the high seas, but with the expectation 
of a high seas catch of several million salmon—there is none remaining 
from this low cycle, even though it is higher than its parent, there is 
none remaining for American fishermen. 

So we have two alternatives, that we either close the fishery this 
year or we allow overfishing to take place and a subsequent decline. 

Now, the Government has the responsibility for maintaining this 
resource and it has a further responsibility in attempting to look into 
the future. We agree with the preceding witness, that this is a very 
difficult problem. It is one that, while we have failed to find a solu- 
tion so far, we haven’t given up hope. We do not subscribe to the 
principle that these runs should be overfished simply because another 
nation or another group do not at the moment wish to recognize the 
need for additional conservation. 

So the Government of the United States has decided that the only 
alternative is to keep our fishermen from harvesting the runs this year. 
Now, we have not done this without a great deal of pain. In fact, this 
thing has bothered the conscience of everyone in the Department of 
the Interior from the Secretary right on down. Many of the people 
in Bristol Bay and in Seattle are personal friends of a great many of 
our staff, but nevertheless, we would very much like to look into the 
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future, and would like to look forward to the day when the American 
fishermen, both fishermen and packers, can harvest the results of their 
conservation measures. We think that in the long run for the Amer- 
ican people that we are better off, if necessary, to take this sacrifice 
now and actually sort of build for the future even though it is a 
drastic and terrible blow to the individuals and communities concerned. 
I ae have visited these communities all around Bristol Bay— 
like Iliamna, Lake Clark, and the headwaters of the Bristol Bay 
rivers—and I know these people, the natives involved, personally, a 
great many of them. They are going to be seriously hurt in their 
economy this year. 

Everybody in your Federal Government is aware of this from the 
President right on down. There is grave concern as to the conse- 
quences of this, but what is the alternative? It is to wipe out this 
particular cycle or at least decimate it; that is, fish it down to such a 
low degree that it will again take years and years to build it back even 
to the level it is at the present time. 

So, the effect of the Japanese high seas fishery, while the Japanese 
fishery has not brought about this low cycle—that is true—the effect 
of the Japanese fishery is somewhat the same; that is, it is reducing 
the run that enters Bristol Bay to the point where there is nothing left 
toharvest. That is just about what it amounts to. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is enough. I will be very pleased to 
answer any questions on this subject. 

I do remember now, you asked me one question as you left the room 
momentarily, and that was: What is the status of the regulations in 
Bristol Bay? The status is simply this, that the Department of the 
Interior, knowing what a grave hardship this was going to be on 
fishermen and industry and, in fact, on the economy of the new State 
of Alaska, felt it necessary in December to announce, after the North 
Pacific Commission meetings brought no solution to this problem, to 
the people that there was some doubt as to whether there would be a 
fishery in Bristol Bay this year. 

When we were unsuccessful in arriving at a solution, the Secretary 
made his decision to close this season and at the present time the 
mechanics of government are working through a closure of the Bristol 
Bay season for 1959. . 

eg CuarirmMan. Have you made a definite order yet closing Bristol 
Bay ? 

Mr. McKernan. The order has not been signed by the Secretary 
at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. Is it on his desk? 

Mr. McKernan. It is not on his desk, but it is almost there. 

The Cuarrman. Where is it? Is it still in your shop? 

Mr. McKernan. It isstill in my shop. 

The Cuarrman. Is it subject to any revision or have you got an 
open mind about it, or is this a final decision as far as the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is concerned ? 

Mr. McKernan. I think you can include the Department itself. 
Evrybody in the Department would like to find a solution to this prob- 
lem if there was one and we would hope up until the last moment 
that we could salvage something for our people who have in a sense 
tightened their belts and brought about some increase in this small 
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cycle of fish. But it appears to us at this moment that there is no 
alternative but to go on through with the decision that has been 
made. 

The Cuatrman. So this will leave the Japanese and the Russians 
in sole possession ? 

Mr. McKernan. This will leave the harvesting of the 1959 run of 
Bristol Bay salmon to the Japanese. 

The Cuarrman. And the Russians? 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t know that the Russians intend to fish 
salmon. 

The CuatrMan. But they are there. 

Mr. McKernan. They are there at the present time fishing bottom 
fish, as of course the Japanese have for the past some 3 years, also, 
in the Eastern Bering Sea. 

The Cuatrman. And halibut. 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t know for a fact, Senator, that the Rus- 
sians have taken halibut. I suspect that if they are bottom fishing 
in areas where halibut occur out there that they have taken them. 
I have not seen 

The CuatrmMan. Has the Navy shown you any of those pictures 
with halibut on the decks ? 

Mr. McKernan. No. 

The Cuatrman. I recall we had a meeting in my office—when was 
it, last Thursday ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The Cuarmman, At that time the Department and the State De- 
partment was there and expressed not only concern about the Rus- 
sian situation but your desire to get as much information as you 
could about what they are doing there. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that proceeding in the Department now? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, it 1s, both the Department of State and the 
Department of the Interior are attempting to get that. 

‘. 7 CuarrMAN. Has the Navy given you what information they 
ave 

Mr. McKernan. The Navy has indicated a willingness to cooperate 
completely in this respect. 

The CuarrMan. I mean, what have they sent down to you? 

Mr. McKernan. I haven’t seen the complete file on this. 

The CHarrman. You don’t know yet? 

Mr. McKernan. No, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Have you sent a Fish and Wildlife ship out there 
to take a look at them ? 

Mr. McKernan. The Coast Guard, I believe, has allowed our peo- 
ple to accompany the planes, and we have seen the fleets offshore. 

The CHarrman. The chairman of this committee is going to sug- 
gest that the Coast Guard cutter go out there and board those ships 
and find out what they are doing. We did it in Iceland the other 
day, and I don’t see any reason why they shouldn’t cooperate. If we 
were off the coast of Kamchatka, they would board us pretty fast. 
Don’t you think that is correct? 

Mr. McKernan. I wouldn’t know. But I know, of course, the Rus- 
sians have boarded the Japanese boats—— 
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The CHarrman. Maybe we had better send Captain Shields out 
there. The chairman is going to suggest that to get further informa- 
tion. 

For the purpose of the record, Admiral Burke’s Office just advised 
me that Russia has extended its air scouting to cover at least part of 
the fishing fleet of 60 trawlers and 14 support vessels south of the 
Pribilofs. That means 74. I said 63 as of 2 days ago. Seventy- 
four ships as of today, and it is going to speed up the number of trips 
by air to that area. Fishing operations are continuing, and the ad- 
miral just mentioned to me that every indication—and this is for 
your information, too—is the fleet is going to remain in the area for 
some time. 

Would you suggest that would be a threat to salmon fishing ? 

Mr. McKernan. Not necessarily, Senator, because Russia has been 
expanding her bottom fish fishing all over the Northern Hemisphere, 
and in this instance they might be doing that. It certainly is a 
threat—I should not say “not necessarily,” because it is a threat. I 
am fully aware of this. 

The CHamman. Anyway, you will agree that the closure of Bristol 
Bay to American fishermen, who have been practicing conservation, 
will now leave Bristol Bay for bottom fishing, salmon fishing, halibut, 
or anything they can do out there—and they will do everything—to 
the Japanese and the Russians; would that be a correct summation ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct for this year. In view of exhaust- 
ing all other—— 

The CHamrMan. Excuse me; I didn’t mean to interrupt your answer. 

‘Mr. McKernan. I was going to say that in view of exhausting what 
seemed to be all possibilities, 1 personally believe that some measures, 
something like the present legislation before you here today, is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to bring about a reasonable conservation of 
the salmon resources of Bristol Bay, and the idea that this would be 
a willy-nilly sort of action from the Department of the Interior with 
respect to these closures is hardly worthy of comment, because our 
own fishermen are subject to closures with the advent of the run and 
with the vicissitudes of nature itself. This particular bill, as I 
understand it, contemplates nothing different from that that we have 
imposed for years on our own fishermen. 

The CHatrman. Let’s stay away from the bill for a moment and 
get back to the fish and wildlife regulations. 

If all this season the Russians and the Japanese are allowed to do 
anything they want out there and our fishermen can’t fish, would next 
year even be worse? 

Mr. McKernan. No, probably not, because the run next year will 
be on the upgrade and, furthermore, the Government fully intends, 
I am sure with the help of you and others in Congress, to continue 
attempts to bring about a solution to this difficult problem. Maybe 
I am a foolish optimist, but I certainly still have hopes that we can 
find a solution and that this serious situation would not occur next 

ear. 

i The Cuarmman. Do you think there will ever be a solution to the 
North Pacific fisheries as long as Russia is not a party to any treaty, 
now with her avowed intention to go out in the high seas all over the 
world and fish, 74 ships up there now ? 
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Mr. McKernan. I expect ultimately that Russia will have to be 
considered in the North Pacific fisheries conservation—— 

The Cuarrman. I think you people expressed that opinion to me 
years ago, when we went after the first treaty. 

Would you consider a regulation as long as our fellows—as long as 
you have tied them all up—to let them go out and join the Japanese 
out on the high seas? As long as we are all out there, we might as 
well all have a free swing at it. 

Mr. McKernan. If it came to the point where I felt that all other 
methods of solving this problem had been exhausted, why, at that 

articular time I might recommend throwing up our hands. But, 
in the first place, I don’t believe a high seas fishery such as is being 
carried on out there is a good thing for conservation and I doubt 
that our substantial fishermen would really be in favor of such a thing 
except as a very last resort. 

The CHarrman. Then, of course, it may not be economically feasible. 
But Senator Jackson suggested that if the worst comes to the worst 
we might have to do something to help them. 

Senator Jackson. We will send them and let them fish off of Russia. 

The CuarrMan. Wherever they can. I don’t see how you can theo- 
rize that conservation this year 1s going to be helpful when the Rus- 
sians and the Japanese apparently have an avowed program of just 
not joining in treaties any more, fishing wherever they can. Russia is 
going to have a fleet at the end of 2 years of 5,600 ships of from 670 
tons to 2,900 tons, divided up, as I said, in fleets of 60 to 80 ships, 
similar to a military operation. 

Are we going to be the only people in the world who practice con- 
servation? We are going to conserve our fisheries out of business, I 
can tell you that. 

I know your problem, but I just can’t see how closing Bristol Bay 
for 1 year solves the problem at all when we know that they are going 
to go ahead and do everything they can. The Russians are going to 
say, well, the American free enterprise gave up ; that is what the propa- 
ganda will be. 

Mr. McKernan. Well, Senator, the alternative to this, of course, is 
losing the resource entirely and I certainly don’t advocate that. 

The CHarrman. I don’t think our American fishermen advocate 
that, either. But I don’t know where they will be 2 years from now. 
I haven’t any idea where they will be 2 years from now. If you dis- 
mantle a whole fishing operation for one season, once it is scattered it 
is pretty hard to pull together again. 

Well, these are just observations. I think we appreciate your con- 
cern. You people have always had a grave concern. 

What about the S. 502? Have you sent up any report on the bill 
yet ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. The bill is still under consideration in Govern- 
ment. You are well aware that not only does Interior’s position apply 
here, but also the international aspects of the situation being that State 
and other departments in Government must review this 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. I am limiting you to your 
shop. Has Interior made a recommendation yet on the bill ? 

Mr. McKernan. Interior has made a recommendation which I am 
not at liberty to discuss because it has not been cleared by the admin- 
istration. 
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The CHarrman. You mean it hasn’t been cleared by the State 
Department ? 

Ar. McKernan. That may be the implication, but that, of course, 
the administration itself makes the final decision on that. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; I understand that. 

What do you suggest we do next year if the Japanese don’t move 
and the Russians continue there? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, of course, I personally see in this particular 
bill the means of bringing about conservation by the Japanese. I am 
of the opinion that the American markets are necessary for the Jap- 
anese, the American salmon markets at the present time. I believe 
that the Japanese value these markets very highly. 

The Cuatrman. It is going to be a double-edged sword, when the 
Russians start canning salmon they are going to go not to the Amer- 
ican market but to the other markets of the world which are the Japa- 
nese, and the Japanese are going to be forced more and more into the 
American market. 

Mr. McKernan. I am, of course, greatly concerned about our In- 
terior Department. 

The CHarrman. I understand that the longshoremen, I think, feel 
so keenly about the loss of their jobs through Bristol Bay closing— 
warehousemen and other labor groups—that they may refuse to un- 
load Japanese canned salmon. 

Mr. McKernan. Well, this particular legislation and this particular 
problem is getting a great deal of concern from both the State De- 
partment as well as Interior. The State Department, in my opinion, 
has tried very, very hard to assist Interior in bringing about some solu- 
tion. We haven’t been successful and there is no point in us main- 
taining that we have been, because we haven’t. But, in my opinion, 
State Department in this instance has tried very, very hard even 
though they have as yet not been successful. 

The Cuairman. Do you remember last session we passed a bill, one 
of the purposes of the bill being to get someone to represent fisheries 
at a policy level and the measure created an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior Department for that purpose, who is Mr. Leffler ? 

You people also realize another problem we are faced with here; we 
go to these international conferences and we deal with Cabinet-level 
people on fisheries on the other side. The result is that we have been 
trading a lot of horses for rabbits in these things. 

Is Mr. Leffler being consulted by the State Department on a policy 
level ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. He is? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Has he been consulted on this matter ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Good. 

Senator Bartlett? 

Senator Bartiert. This might be a good place, Mr. Chairman, to 
place in the record the text of the Interior Department’s press an- 
nouncement on March 3, the opening sentence of which reads: 


The Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton today announced that the 
Department has decided to close the world-famous Bristol Bay red salmon fishery 
to commercial fishing for the 1959 season. 
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We did that in Juneau, did we, Harry ? 

Mr. Huse. That is in the record of April 1. 

Senator Barruerr. I think the Federal Register, announcing the 
1959 regulations, said the regulations for Bristol Bay would issue 
later, and those are the ones you told the chairman are still under 
discussion. 

Mr. McKzrnan. Well, they are really not under discussion, Senator 
Bartlett. I believe I left the wrong impression. 

Senator Bartierr. No; I correct myself. 

Mr. McKernan. The final discussions really passed. It is the 
mechanics of putting them through that is underway at the present 
time. 

Senator Bartierr. That is the way I understood it. 

The Cuarrman. It is surely my impression that they have definitely 
made up their minds. 

Senator Barrierr. You are going to have a small set-net fishery in 
any case, are you not? For the residents, I mean. 

Mr. McKernan. Well, not necessarily a fishery—a commercial fish- 
ery, at least on the hard hit south rivers. There may be a small set-net 
fishery for local residents on the Nushagak and perhaps on the Togiak, 
a small local fishery, because the Nushagak River which is a very 
small part of Bristol Bay is not in quite the same condition as the big 
rivers on the south of Bristol Bay, the Naknek, the Kvichak, the 
Egegik, and the Ugashik. 

: enator Bartierr. Those are the rivers that are going to be hardest 
it ? 

7 McKernan. Those are the rivers where the greatest concern 
is felt. 

Senator Barrierr. And the other rivers? 

Mr. McKernan. The comparatively good river is the small Nusha- 
gak and the North. 

Senator Bartterr. You were speaking about the importance of the 
United States as a market for the Japanese. Is it true that Great 
Britain has recently taken much more Japanese salmon than formerly ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Bartiterr. Do you have any idea how much the Japanese 
sold there, say, last year ? 

Mr. McKernan. No, but it was probably of the general order of 
magnitude of a million cases. I do not have the exact figures, but I 
would be glad to supply them for the record, if you would care to 
have me do that. 

(See letter “Canned Salmon Sales Co. of Japan,” p. 10, hearing, 
May 10, 1959.) 

Senator Bartiett. I think that might be a useful contribution. 

Now, isthe American market as large as that ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. Of course, the American canned salmon 
market has absorbed 8 million cases of our own salmon plus probably 
another 2 million or so in past years from Canada. 

Senator Bartietr. Do you think we took more Japanese salmon 
last year than the British ? 

Mr. McKernan. I can’t tell you those exact comparative figures. 

Senator Bartiert. But still, this is an important market. 

Mr. McKernan. It is a very important market, especially for pink 
salmon. The market in England is primarily a red salmon market 
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and the Japanese have, since their fisheries developed, sent most of 
their pink salmon—which, by the way, is the biggest production of 
the Japanese fishery—they have sent the majority of this into the 
United States. 

Senator Bartierr. Now, if this bill, S. 502, or one of the related 
bills, was to go through, would that bar the pink salmon? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; it would bar pink salmon at times when the 
Japanese refused to fish in a conservative manner somewhere near 
the kind of conservation measures being imposed on our own fisheries. 

Senator Barrietr. Then you would tell the committee, as I under- 
stand it, that notwithstanding what the situation might be in, say, 4 
or 5 years, when the Japanese might enlarge their market, they could 
not successfully endure a contraction of those markets immediately 
as they would have to if this bill passed and they didn’t abide by its . 
provisions ? 

Mr. McKernan. I would perhaps not go quite that far, Senator. 
It would be my opinion—and this, of course, is a personal opinion that 
someone might argue with—I would say right now the Japanese are 
very dependent upon our markets not only for the fish but also for the 
price. Were they prevented from marketing their salmon in this 
market, this would be a very severe blow to them. 

Senator Bartietr. They need the dollars? 

Mr. McKernan. They need the dollars. 

Senator Bartitett. Well now, fishermen have told me, Mr. McKer- 
nan—in fact, there are a couple right in this room that told me earlier 
in the day that they believe that other than Bristol Bay fish are being 
affected by this high seas fishery. Would you have anything to con- 
tribute to that? 

Mr. McKernan. We are quite sure that some other fish are, but 
probably to a much smaller degree than are the Bristol Bay fish. But 
there is no question about it that in our minds any more, probably 
most or all of the Bristol Bay salmon migrate at some time or another 
in their life west of the present provisional line. 

Senator Bartietr. How about Kodiak? Are they affected ? 

Mr. McKernan. We have not identified Kodiak fish in this area of 
intermingling to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator Barrierr. Someone, maybe more than one person said 
earlier that they thought this could be regarded not as a bill to restrict 
trade but a bill to promote conservation. Would you care to make any 
comment on that? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, as I understand this bill that is under sug- 
gestion or these several bills, I believe that the chairman indicated 
that very likely some modification, that is, that section 3 at some stage 
or another would be perhaps added on to the present Senate bill, but 
with that particular neiiention it appears to me that this becomes 
very largely a conservation measure; that is, we are restricting our 
fishermen. Last year their average fishing time in Bristol Bay was 
something like 2 days fishing per week. At the same time, the 
Japanese were fishing in the high seas or could fish in the high seas in 
areas of heavy concentrations of Bristol Bay fish 7 days a week. 

The Japanese said they have practiced conservation on the high seas, 
but with respect to Britsol Bay salmon—after all, these are the ones 
that our fishermen and our industry are interested in—these particu- 
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lar measures are ineffective. That is, it is beside the point that er 
are prevented from taking 12-inch fish or 6-inch fish by some m 
regulations that they or the Russians have imposed upon them. 

The point is that they can fish 7 days a week in areas where the 
majority of our Bristol Bay salmon are found, whereas our own fish- 
ermen have been restricted for a number of years to only a very few 
days per week and, of course, we have all of these subsidiary regula- 
tions applied to our fishermen. I am sure that most of them are sick 
and tired of these restrictions applied to them, but we feel that these 
are paying off. We feel that the salmon runs in Bristol Bay are on 
the increase and I think that the evidence over the past 3 or 4 years has 
indicated that this is a fact, that the Bristol Bay salmon runs are on 
the increase except that at the present moment our fishermen are not 
able to take advantage of this. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, if this intensity of fishing effort on the 
part of the Japanese continues, and granted the fact that we have ap- 
parently have been done out of the fishery already, but if they continue 
to keep on as they are going now, will they exhaust that fishery in your 
opinion ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Barrierr. Mention has been made of the efforts of our 
Government to do something about this. Would you tell us more 
about that? What steps have been taken altogether unsuccessfully, 
it seems, so far ? 

Mr. McKernan. Of course, all of the possible steps that seem com- 
mensurate with the provisions of the North Pacific Convention have 
been taken; I think I briefly outlined these. Then last year we at- 
tempted to work with the Japanese Government to bring about some 
sort of solution to this particular problem. 

The Japanese were unwilling to discuss conservation measures west 
of the provisional abstention line and in general the Japanese do not 
wish to discuss conservation measures in the area west of the provi- 
sional abstention line, claiming that they are fulfilling their ie 
ee under the North Pacific Convention by actually staying west of 
this line. 

Now our answer to this is that it is true that the present abstention 
line does protect the majority of our stocks of salmon, those from the 
Columbia River, from Puget Sound, from British Columbia, and from 
the Frazier and other places, but we say that this provisional absten- 
tion line does not protect to any degree whatsoever the Japanese from 
actually overfishing the stocks of Bristol Bay fish. So, therefore, 
some special consideration must be given to these particular stocks 
of fish which are unprotected on the high seas. 

Up until the present time the Japanese have not accepted this par- 
ticular premise. The Government has contended in all ways, formally 
as well as informally, and we have had contacts that would run up 
literally into the hundreds with both industry as well as government 
representatives of the Japanese industry and Government on this par- 
ticular subject. When the Japanese Government people—every time 
that they have been in the United States we have attempted to deal 
with them on any basis possible to seek a solution, and we have been 
unsuccessful up until the present time, as you well know. 
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The CHatrman. Then you wouldn’t mind helping Congress take 
the bull by the horns and do something drastic? 

Mr. McKernan. Personally, no. 

Senator Bartierr. That is all, Mr. McKernan. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Jackson, do you have any questions? 

Senator Jackson. Yes; just two or three, Mr. Chairman. 

To restate this matter again, Mr. McKernan, if an arrangement 
had been worked out with the Japanese on the conservation of the 
Bristol Bay run, you would not be closing Bristol Bay? 

Mr. McKernan. Correct. 

Senator Jackson. I am glad to hear you make that statement be- 
cause of the confusion brought into this picture by the preceding 
witness. I presume he was just uninformed, but the truth is that 
this matter does boil down to a lack of conservation on the high seas, 
does it not ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; it does. The Japanese have simply not 
agreed to limit their take to an amount which will allow any harvest 
of this small run by our fishermen. 

Senator Jackson. Do the Japanese practice any conservation meas- 
ures on the high seas? 

Mr. McKernan. The Japanese do practice some conservation meas- 
ures, but in fact none of these have the effect of conserving the Bristol 
Bay salmon. So, practically speaking, the measures at the present 
time observed by the Japanese on the high seas do not aid in the con- 
servation of the Bristol Bay stocks of fish. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, they do not practice the kind 
of conservation that would help to conserve the very thing they are 
fishing; the very fish they are taking? 

Mr. McKernan. Our fish that they are taking; that is right. 

The Cuatrman. Henry, could I ask: What makes you think that 
if the Japanese are successful out there fishing salmon on the high 
seas that the Russians are not going to fish salmon? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, this is all speculation, Senator. 

The CHatrman. I know. There must be some reason why you 
think they wouldn’t fish salmon. 

Mr. McKernan. Don’t misunderstand me. I am not at all sure 
they don’t want to fish salmon, but the Russians actually have great 
salmon runs of their own 

The Cuarman. In other words, the only deterrent that they may 
have not to do what the Japanese are doing is because some of those 
salmon go back to their own shores? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; but in fewer and fewer numbers in the last 
few years. I understand the Russians were down to less than a mil- 
lion fish this last year where the Japanese were 12 million. 

The CuHatrman. Why don’t the Russians go out and catch them 
on the high seas? Do you want to make a wager they won’t be fish- 
ing salmon ¢ 

r. McKernan. No. I suppose that the Russians would like to 
bring about some conservation in their particular stocks eventually, 
and I know that the Japanese-Russian Convention that is actually 








The Cyatrman. Would you admit, though, that we, all of us, 
are faced with a common threat now, are we not? The Japanese, the 
United States, and Canada, with the Russian threat ? 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes; providing this fleet is used on salmon or 
halibut, why that is the case. 

The Cratrman. We are going to practice conservation by this 
closure. Won’t the Japanese also have to practice conservation to 
survive out there? Will the Russians have to throw conservation 
clear out the window? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, of course there are some who think they 
won't have to throw it very far. 

The CHatrman. But I just don’t know what we do here now. We 
tie our own people; we are sending our own people into this thing 
like sending the fellow into a boxing ring with his hands tied behind 
his back, against not one opponent but two. 

Mr. McKernan. Don’t put me on the other side of the fence here, 
because [ am on the same side you are. 

The CHarrMan. Well, the point F make is that you people in the 
departments, vou people in the departments in Washington know 
that this situation is here. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The CHatrman. It is a real thing. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. There is no speculating about it any more. I have 
been at a lot of fish hearings and we speculated;and we wiggled 
around and came out with something every year, but we know now 
this is here. Don’t you think that the fellows in the departments, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Secretary of Interior, should go down 
to the State Department and insist that something be done forthwith 
on this matter? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right; why don’t they do it? 

Mr. McKernan. The answer is that they have been. 

Senator Jackson. To get back to the conservation matter, Mr. 
McKernan, to the previous question you answered whether they prac- 
ticed conservation measures on the high seas. The second question is, 
What rationale do the Japanese scientists give to justify their high 
seas fishery ? 

Mr. McKernan. They have given about four different justifica- 
tions for their present fishery, two of them appear to our scientists 
and, in fact, I am sure would appear to any impartial scientist, as 
rather ridiculous. 

In the first place the Japanese have claimed that this high seas 
fishery is really a very good thing to accomplish the maximum sus- 
tained yield because these salmon are going to die anyway, many of 
them before they ever reach their home streams, that in fact, on the 
way into their home streams they are in a sense in competition with 
one another and there is not enough food for them. 

Senator Jackson. That is like saying we ought to go out and shoot 
people because we are all going to die sometime. 

Mr. McKernan. It is something like that. 

Senator Jackson. I mean it is one of those inevitable things. 

Mr. McKernan. The other is that there are a number of red sal- 
mon runs that are not now harvested by our fisheries. Of course, I 
am sure that any fisherman in the room will join with me in the ques- 
tion, where are these runs because if there are any of them out there 
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we will be in there next season. And the fact is, of course, that we 
know and our fishermen know where the red salmon runs are and 
where other salmon stocks are and our fishermen harvest them just 
to the very maximum extent consistent with reasonable conservation. 

Thirdly, the Japanese have claimed that there is not yet enough 
proof provided by Americans and Canadian scientists that our sal- 
mon go so far west as to prevent the Japanese from fishing on the 
high seas. 

This, of course, is an important mater. The matter of proving 
scientific data or biological data is a matter of in a sense probability, 
that is you prove within a reasonable doubt something is true, but 
there always remains in scientific investigation an area which an un 
reasonable person could claim is evidence of doubt. 

Senator Jackson. That is true of all science, all that science is, a 
simple definition of prediction, -eertain number of cases out of a cer- 
tain number certain things happen, therefore, you have a sense of pre- 
diction, but there isn’t any such thing as exact science. 

Mr. McKernan. In the case of biology this is true. 

Senator Jackson. Even the results established in physics are being 
changed every now and then, are they not ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Even in mathematics they get into some rather 
disputed arguments, so I understand from my scientific friends. 

You said there were four justifications. 

Mr. McKernan. Then the fourth reason is that the Japanese say 
that the Asian salmon are moving east of the provisional abstention 
line are lost to them and that they do not have an opportunity to 
harvest these particular salmon. These are the salmon now that 
move in the Eastern Pacific east of 175° west longitude. Obviously 
our answer to that is your fishermen are out here practically all 
summer, these salmon are maturing and go back to their home stream 
and so they pass through the areas where your fishery occurs. 

It is true that the immatures may not come back there, but there is 
pretty good evidence in fishery science that the fisheries on these im- 
mature salmon are just bad conservation. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. McKernan, is it not a fact that our people 
and our Canadian friends across the line have been engaged in vari- 
ous phases of salmon study on a truly scientific basis In many areas 
much longer than they have in Japan? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, Senator, that is true. 

Senator Jackson. One other point. I take it that we have some 
of your people out in the area that we are talking about, that is 
where the Japanese are fishing ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. So that we have definite data available to us to 
back up the statements that you are making? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Just for the record, Mr. Chairman, I just wanted 
to get this in—— 

The Cuarrman. I want to say right there, Henry, last fall Mr. Mc- 
Kernan gave lengthy testimony to the same effect and we are even 
more sure now than we were then. 

Senator Jackson. I understand that, there are a lot of people who 
may not be familiar and the press and so on who are covering this, 
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but I wanted to bring out the point for the record that we do have 
people on the spot who can corroborate scientifically the statements 
that you have made with reference to your findings, obviously you 
couldn’t make them if you didn’t have accurate data to go on. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, Senator, and I think I would be remiss to 
point out that the great educational institution right here in the city 
of Seattle is providing some of the very finest scientific research that 
has been carried out on salmon in both the North Pacific and in 
Alaska alone, and this research was designed and was carried out 
under Dr. W. F. Thompson who, of course, was my own mentor 
here at the University of Washington and is recognized interna- 
tionally as a leading authority in fishery science. 

Senator Jackson. We are very proud of our school of fisheries, it is 
one of the finest in the United States if not in the world. 

One last question, Mr. Chairman. 

We want this matter decided on the basis of the issue of conserva- 
tion, at least I do. I don’t think there is anyone here who is advo- 
cating that we start a trade embargo. We should encourage inter- 
national trade. I mean, this country is an industrial Nation and we 
need to encourage trade especially among our allies. I think it is 
unfortunate that extraneous issues are brought in to confuse it so 
that the matter is turned into the question of the cold war or some- 
thing like that. 

1at is wrong with a submission ‘of this problem to scientific ar- 
bitrators? Do you think the Japanese are willing to do that or has 
there been an indication of that? 

Mr. McKernan. From the standpoint of the American scientists 
we would be pleased to submit this issue to an impartial board of 
trained scientists. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, on the basis of the merits, on the 
basis of the professional knowledge in this area? 

Mr. McKernan. This would be excellent from our standpoint. 

Senator Jackson. I think this may be a possible approach if the 
Japanese would be willing to have the issue decided on the scientific 
merits. I take it that the Canadian professional people are in general 
agreement ? 

The Cuarmman. No. 

Senator Jackson. I was going to ask are the professional people? 

The Cuarrman. No, they join with the Japanese in this matter; 
we didn’t have enough scientific knowledge; that was the testimony 
last fall. 

Mr. McKernan. That was the testimony the fall before. 

The Cuarrman. The fall before that; that is right. 

Senator Jackson. I mean now. 

Mr. McKernan. This last fall—I believe if I interpret the state- 
ments of the chairman of the Japanese section correctly that the 
Japanese believe that there is now evidence that additional conserva- 
tion measures are needed on the high seas. 

Senator Jackson. You say the Japanese or the Canadians that 
handle the Japanese section within their own department? 

Mr. McKernan. No, I am afraid I perhaps did not speak correctly. 

The chairman of the Canadian section 1s of the opinion, if I in- 
terpreted his statements correctly, that there is enough evidence to 
substantiate the position of the United States that additional con- 
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servation measures are needed on the high seas in the area of the 
Japanese high seas fishery. 

enator Jackson. I think what we are really getting down to, Mr. 
McKernan, the point here, I think the President should take up di- 
rectly with the Japanese Government the submission of this matter 
to scientific arbitration, if we are talking about conservation, that is 
what it all boils down to, to an impartial group of experts who are 
professionally qualified to pass on the real nub of this problem; that 
is, the conservation of the resource. 

Mr. McKernan. The North Pacific Convention provides for arbi- 
tration. 

Senator Jackson. We have to invoke it, though, we can’t do it 
unless it is taken up by the head of State, isn’t that right, or the 
Secretary of State? 

Mr. McKernan. This is somewhat of a lengthy procedure and this 
is the thing, of course, that bothers us who are concerned, with the 
immediate management of this resource. Weare alittle bit concerned 
that we will be out of business in Bristol Bay, both fishermen and 
pores before such a procedure can be invoked and a settlement can 

made. 

The Cuatrman. It is too cumbersome under the Commission to take 
care of anything except in the future and by that time it may be too 
late, but I am of the opinion, if Mr. Dulles or Mr. Herter or the Presi- 
dent of the United States said to the Japanese Premier that this is a 
matter that is affecting our relations, won’t you please give a little 
now with the Russian threat up there, too, so we can all get together 
and conserve this resource and I think it could be done overnight. 

Senator Jackson. I agree with you. 

The Cuarrman. I think if they made it a point and just said that 
in so many words, and no one can say it better than the present head 
of the State Department. He sat in Japan with me for 60 days and 
the Japanese agreed, which they didn’t put it in the general treaty, 
that they would do everything they could to work with us for the 
conservation of the North Pacific fisheries. Iwasthere. AndI think 
he can remind them of that. When they signed the treaty they swore 
that they would do that, and all somebody needs to do is to suggest it, 
because, after all, Bristol Bay salmon is not the most important part 
of their economy. 

Senator Jackson. That isall. I am all through. 


The Cuatrman. Con an Pelly. 

Mr. Petiy. On the oan side we are very conscious of seniority 
and I think Mr. Tollefson is several years older in one way if not 
another, so I would prefer to follow him. 

The Caiman. A right, I was starting at that end. 

Senator, if you have some questions of Mr. McKernan. 

Mr. Totterson. I probably have too many, I will try to limit them, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Has our Bristol Bay salmon fleet been reduced since 1956? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; it has. In fact, in 1956, a rather drastic re- 
duction took place and in general the Bristol Bay salmon fleet has 
been operating at about half its normal recent years’ size. 

Mr. Torxerson. In that same period of time what has happened 
to the Japanese fishing fleet in the same area? 
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Mr. McKernan. In the area of intermingling of salmon ? 

Mr. Totterson. That is what I meant. 

Mr. McKernan. In 1956-57, why, their fishery increased from 
almost nothing in 1955 to very heavy fishing by probably several 
hundred boats. I say that advisedly, Mr. Tollefson, because I am 
not exactly sure of the distribution, between 300 and 400 catcher 
boats, but at least there was a sizable amount of those that fished in 
the area of heavy intermingling of North American salmon in both 
1956 and 1957. 

Mr. TotieFrson. Have the Japanese offered to make any substantial 
contribution to conservation for this year of 1959 ? 

Mr. McKernan. The Japanese have indicated some willingness and 
have made certain statements that indicated that they were somewhat 
willing to, but when we have attempted to pin this down we cannot 
get anything from them which would indicate the extent of their will- 
ingness in quantitative terms, that is, in terms of amount of effort 
that they are willing to give up in this area where they can harvest 
the entire run. 

Mr. Toutterson. What is the deadline so far as the 1959 season is 
concerned? How late could you wait before issuing the regulation 
closing Bristol Bay ? 

Mr. McKernan. There is no question about it, and I am sure the 
industry would be in.a better position than I am to answer this, but 
we are really passing the time when the industry should be getting 
their supplies together and getting their canneries ready and the 
fishermen getting their gear ready for Bristol Bay. In fact, I would 
judge that they should have been at this job on March 1, and right 
now it seems to me that we are almost in the very last day. 

There are some people who have gear available, some fishermen 
who have their boats and gear available who perhaps could go into 
Bristol Bay, it it should open the 1st of June—you know the normal 
time of opening is June 25—but the whole industry as a whole, it 
would be very costly for them to gear up for Bristol Bay. 

Mr. Touierson. In other words, if the Japanese were to do any- 
thing this year they would have to just about do it right at this 
moment ? 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

The Cuairman. They would do it, too, if somebody asked them at 
the proper place. 

Mr. Totterson. I have understood that fish are like a crop. Alas- 
ka-spawned salmon are born in our waters and they are protected and 
conserved through regulations and laws of the U.S. Government at 
considerable expense to the U.S. Government, isn’t that true? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Totterson. Do the Japanese make any contribution to that 
expense ? 

r. McKernan. No. 

Mr. Totterson. Yet they take a part of that crop? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Totierson. Even if they should agree to refrain from catching 
as many of our fish in international waters but would continue there- 
after to catch some fish they would be taking a part of our crop for 
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which they made no contribution in connection with the expenses, 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, Mr. Congressman, that is at least in these 
interim discussions, the discussions between governments that have 
taken place after the Commission meetings in both years, we have 
never attempted to indicate to the Japanese that they should refrain 
from areas where all North American salmon are found, and in all 
instances we are really asking them to cut back less than we are asking 
our own fishermen to cut back, and I wish to make that very clear. 

Mr. TotteFson. No matter what develops in the future unless the 
salmon runs are completely destroyed, the Japanese will be sharing 
a part of a crop the expenses of which and for which was borne en- 
tirely by the American Government? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; I think the Japanese cannot fish in the high 
seas to any major extent without taking salmon of North American 
origin. 

Mr. Toutterson. One of the witnesses today was talking about gill 
net marks on salmon. For the record could you explain the signifi- 
cance of the gill net marks on salmon which indicate that nets of 
smaller mesh than ours was used ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; I am sure that there is not a fisherman in the 
room who is not fully aware that fishing gear itself, of course, is de- 
signed to catch fish, not let them go and mark them. Every time you 
see a gill net mark you simply have to conclude that there are several 
that have been caught, for every fish that escaped, since fishing gear 
is not simply to mark fish and let them go, it is to capture fish, you 
have simply got to assume that there were several times this many 
that actually were kept in the nets. 

Mr. Totterson. The marks themselves are concrete evidence in a 
sense that some of our Alaska-spawned salmon were actually caught 
by people using smaller mesh nets than ours? 

Mr. McKernan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Chairman, you asked earlier what these fisher- 
men could do this next year or two if nothing happens here, may I 
respectfully suggest that we all take a vacation from Congress for 1 
month and let these fellows go back there, and I will bet we get a bill 
in a hurry. : 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. We will now hear from Congressman Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. We will have to run along here a little bit faster than 
we have been. 

I only have a very short question or two I would like to ask, 

Under the North Pacific salmon treaty are we under any restriction 
not to fish by nets or in any other means west of the 175th parallel ? 

Mr. McKernan. No, our fishermen can fish west of the 175th west 
meridian. 

Mr. Petty. Under the laws of the States of California, Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia, we do not permit our fishermen 
to fish beyond the limits of the 3-mile limits by nets? 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Pelly, this is a somewhat confusing picture, 
and I will take just a moment. 

I believe that the laws of the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California prevent fishing on the high seas. The Federal law which 
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regulates fishing off of Alaska prevents American fishermen from 
fishing from 175 degrees west longitude east to the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. Petuy. My point is, however, that the restriction as far as the 
new State of Alaska is concerned is solely that the management of the 
fisheries resource is under the Secretary of Interior, is that not right? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Mr. Petty. The Secretary of Interior if he so desired could allow 
the Alaska fisherman to go out and fish in the high seas ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Petty. And what I want to ask you is this: That if the Japa- 
nese do not conform to conservation and we are in this difficult pre- 
dicament, would you say that the conservation of our fishery would 
better be resolved by closing Bristol Bay or opening up Bristol Bay or 
by allowing our fishermen to go outside and fish alongside of the Japa- 
nese fishing fleet ? 

Mr. McKernan. You asked me about the conservation of Bristol 
Bay salmon ? 

Mr. Petry. That is right. 

Mr. McKernan. In this respect we have weighed all of these par- 
ticular alternatives and have decided that the closure of Bristol Bay 
is the best for conservation. 

Mr. Petty. That isin order you can manage the resource? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Petty. On the other hand, it would mean our fishermen would 
be going out and getting the immature salmon if they had these 5- 
and 10-mile nets, and they would be helping to do the very thing the 
Japanese are doing, helping to destroy our resource ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 

Mr. Petty. The decision that is going to have to be made as I see 
it is whether we are going to see our fishermen and their livelihoods 
go by the board or whether we might not better say, go on out and fish 
on the high seas and let the fisheries go? 

Mr. McKernan. Or put in some indirect conservation measure such 
as you have suggested. 

Mr. Petiy. That I would certainly favor. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to do anything more than make one 
statement, and that is every time Mr. McKernan gets up and speaks 
sympathetically about this legislation, I feel encouraged because it 
means his being born and raised in Ballard hasn’t rubbed off of him 
when he isin Washington. 

The Cuatrman. The point you make now probably is that if one 
of our resources is going to be detroyed maybe we ought to be the 
ones to destroy it. 

Mr. Petty. We ought to have a fair share. 

The Cuatrman. We should have a fair share in reaping the harvest 
before others destroy our Bristol Bay fish. 

Mr. McKernan. It is too bad that has to be the case. 

Senator Bartterr. Mr. Chairman, I think the witness ought to 
have an opportunity to affirm or deny that which was said. 

Mr. McKernan. I was not born in Ballard; I was raised there. 

The CHarrman. We have as our next witness a distinguished Gov- 
ernor of a great fishing State. He has requested that he be permitted 
to testify on S. 502 as he represents many fishermen and allied work- 
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ers whose jobs and livelihoods are at stake. The merchants and busi- 
nessmen of his State are greatly disturbed over the destruction of a 
resource of his State. We in Congress like to have the advice and 
support of our home State officials and so today I am especially glad 
to welcome the Governor of the State of Washington, the Honorable 
Albert D. Rosellini. [Applause. ] 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT D. ROSELLINI, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Governor Rosetiini. Thank you very much, Senator Magnuson and 
gentlemen of the congressional committee. 

May I say at the outset I appreciate your invitation for me to come 
here today to express just briefly my position on this matter and to 
urge actually support of what I think is the position of the gentlemen 
here and your efforts to do something about this problem. 

I have a written statement here that I will submit in order to save 
some time. I won’t take the time to read it, but just say one or two 
words with reference to one or two observations that I have. 

I don’t need to tell you people, I don’t think, that when I say that 
all of us here in the State of Washington are concerned about this 
problem, I speak I am sure not only for the fishing industry but also 
for all of the people of the State of Washingon, particularly when we 
recognize the fact that the fishing industry has been, as you all know, 
one of our major industries in the State for many years. We are 
concerned about it from the standpoint of the fishermen; we are con- 
cerned about it from the standpoint of industry; we are concerned 
about it also, of course, from the standpoint of the economic values 
that it brings to the State of Washington. 

I appreciate that the problem is principally a Federal problem, de- 
pendent upon our State Department or what action Congress can 
emanate, or through your committee, perhaps pressures on the Fed- 
eral Government to do something at the present time. From the 
standpoint of the State we are concerned also in view of the fact that 
we feel that the fisheries department of our State has been doing a 
ne job, particularly from the standpoint of fish farming, pro- 

ucing fish; and while the purpose of it 1s to produce fish perhaps in 
some of the closed waters, nevertheless, many of them, the young fish 
will be out into these waters and be captured, of course, at an imma- 
ture, young stage by people that they were not intended to be hatched 
for. And that is the foreign countries that you have talked about. 

The recognition of this program has gained the blessing and recog- 
nition by the recent session of the legislature wherein they appropri- 
ated substantial amounts of money for the purpose of continuing this 
very worthwhile program. All I want to say here is this, from the 
standpoint of a practical executive and heading the executive depart- 
ment of the State of Washington, I have seen—first, I want to say I 
want to subscribe to the statements that Senator Magnuson said about 
action from the State Department. And I say that again based upon 
my own experience in the executive department from a coldly practical 
standpoint of seeing action where action is impossible if the action at 
the executive level is taken. 
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d I am one, also, that feels that something can be done by the 
sie Department back in Washington to see Fe they will do what 
Senator Magnuson suggested a little while ago. And I can say this, 
of the various inquiries we have had in Olympia and throughout the 
State of Washington, from people that are concerned about this in- 
dustry, many of the people that are here and other people, the ques- 
tion they ask is just that: Why isn’t the State Department doing some- 
thing about contacting, perhaps, the Japanese are doing something 
about it such as Senator Magnuson said? 

I don’t want to say anything further, except to say this, we are 
wholeheartedly behind you in any way at any time that your State 
government can help do something to better this industry, Senators 
and Congressmen, ati feel free to call upon us, because we are ready, 
willing, and able to a any time we can. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Governor. | 

(The full statement of Governor Rosellini follows :) 


I would like to express my appreciation and that of the entire fishing industry 
of the State of Washington for your timely consideration in holding this hearing 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee here in Seattle, and 
also to convey to you our deep appreciation for all that you have done to help 
our State. 

I am certain you are well aware of our concern about what is happening to our 
fishing industry here on the Pacific coast and especially in Alaska. Your con- 
sideration in hearing and recording the views of our fishermen and industry, I 
believe, offers the best way to keep our Government informed of problems con- 
fronting our important fishing industry. 

So far as the bills you have before your committee are concerned, I would like 
to say that whatever pressure can be taken, through trade channels and sanitary 
restrictions on imported fish to the United States, which might force the Jap- 
anese to ease their efforts in taking North American salmon on the high seas 
would be helpful to our industry. 

I believe the matter rests with Congress to apply the necessary pressure 
through trade restrictions to bring relief to the Bristol Bay salmon fisheries. 

Our fishermen the past several years, due to unbalanced trade relations and 
other causes, have been forced to quit fishing for predator dogfish shark. Now 
our bays, the Strait of Juan de Fuca and the ocean area are infested with them. 
They are destructive to other food fish and a serious menace to the industry. 
I heartily support Senate bill S. 1264, now before the Congress, to provide in- 
centive payments to the fishermen to get rid of them or reduce their numbers 
along the coast, in cooperation with the program initiated by Canada. I am 
informed the entire industry there supports this program. 

I believe also, Mr. Chairman, you have other legislation before your com- 
mittee that would assist commercial fisheries of the United States. I would 
like to conclude my remarks by saying we in the State of Washington believe 
we are many years behind the times in our efforts to improve and stabilize our 
fisheries resources on the Pacific coast. 

We have, through our Department of Fisheries, projected a new fish farming 
program to artificially rear in large numbers small salmon and make them ready 
for the seaward portion of their lives. I can visualize this program as being a 
big help to the industry along the Pacific coast. All our efforts in this regard 
and the millions of dollars we are now spending to aid our salmon fisheries will 
be of little benefit to us if Canada succeeds in obtaining a 12-mile exclusive 
fisheries zone off Canadian shores, and the Russians and the Japanese, or any 
other nationals, move in to capture the young and immature salmon on the high 
seas. 

I believe we must strengthen our diplomatic relations with respect to fish- 
eries and place such matters under high priority in the State Department. We 
appear to have lost so much ground the past few years, I am wondering if a 
change in our entire outlook on fisheries is in order. 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge the consideration of your committee and Congress to 
assist in every way to strengthen our fisheries industry. The valuable food 
stocks along the Pacific coast must be secured for the people who live on this 
continent. 


I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before your committee in 
behalf of our fishermen and industry. 

The Cuarrman. The State of Oregon is represented and they would 
like to make a statement to show their deep interest in this matter. 
They are ably represented by Mr. Al Day. Mr. Day is director of the 
Bureau of Fisheries of Oregon and he has had a long, distinguished 
career in conservation work and fisheries work. He has appeared 
many times before me in the Congress. 
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STATEMENT OF AL DAY, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF FISHERIES 
OF THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Day. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I shall 
not take much time but I would like to put the State of Oregon offi- 
cially, the fish commission, on record as favoring the principles of 
this legislation. Also while I am here I would like to put us on the 
record as favoring your dogfish bill also in connection with this. 

I happened to serve as one of the advisers on the recent Commission 
hearings in Tokyo. I would like to drop a few of my impressions. 
I was not one of the Commissioners but merely an adviser and as 
such we could listen in to the deliberations that were going on and 
particularly to read the Japanese press. 

On the day we arrived, the day before meetings started at which 
this whole thing was to be discussed there was a full page recital of 
the Japanese position. I have just a paragraph here. They said: 

AS a result of the San Francisco Peace Treaty, Japan has lost 46 percent 
of its territories, more than 90 million people have been squeezed into four 
tiny islands, they are always nearly 20 percent short of their staple food. To 
this resourceless and crowded country fish is an important source of animal 
protein and, therefore, restrictions on the fishing industry which is of great 
importance in both dietary life and export trade could become a menace to the 
lives of 90 million Japanese people. 

And they further stated in the next paragraph: “We will not budge 
1 inch.” And they did not. .The biologists of all the countries sat 
down and argued and talked and reviewed the technical information 
which Don McKernan and others have told you. It is good informa- 
tion. We think it is perfectly scientifically sound, but when it came 
before the Japanese segment of the Commission they did not move 
that single inch. 

My fear, gentlemen, is that not so much the situation this year as 
bad as it is, Feit this treaty only has another 4 years to go. It started 
as a 5-year treaty, with a provisional line of 175 which is that red 
mark on the map [indicating]. This year was the first year after the 
five when the investigational information was presented and which 
they did not accept. 

My great fear is that next year they will not—the next year the 
will not accept and the next year the treaty may not be renewed. 
And if that 175° red mark is eliminated by a termination of this treaty 
we may find the Japanese fleet off of the mouth of the Columbia 
River or off of the Fraser or off of the other areas east of that 175. 
So while you are sacrificing this year for the sake of conservation on 
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the American side, the Bristol Bay reds, you are protecting the other 
fisheries of that line. If that line disappears I don’t know what will 
happen to the rest of the Pacific Ocean. I thought that should be 
presented here because it is in my mind one of the great fears that 
we have in this whole Japanese treaty negotiation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Day. We appreciate your coming 
up from Oregon. 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Day, you suggested the possibility of the Japs 
appearing off of the mouth of the Columbia. Would the same thing 
apply to the Russian fleet ? 

Mr. Day. Oh, yes; there is nothing to restrict them now. Of course, 
this all gets into the other discussion, the international discussion on 
the 3-mile limit, the 9-mile limit, the 12-mile limit, and these things 
are very complicated and I think they are going to get much worse 
before they get better. 

Both the Japanese and Russian fleets are fishing in all the oceans 
of the world. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Day. We have to proceed. 

Mr. Altman? 

Mr. Altman represents the marine engineers. He has been long 
active in maritime and fishery matters. 

We are glad to get your views here, Ed. 


STATEMENT OF ED ALTMAN, SECRETARY-TREASURER, MARINE 
ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, AND COCHAIRMAN, 
MAYOR OF SEATTLE’S MARITIME ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Aurman. Mr. Chairman and members of the delegation, I am 
pleased to be able to have these few minutes here today. We have 
heard much expert testimony, and what I have to say here to this 
gathering is not in the nature of expert testimony, as, of course, I am 
no expert. 

I represent, among other things, the Washington State Labor Coun- 
cil. I am vice president of that group, and am cochairman of the 
mayor’s maritime advisory committee here in Seattle. So you can 
see I have many hats on today. 

The people with whom I am associated in the labor movement on 
the waterfront, the maritime and the fishing industry, are all, of 
course, vitally concerned with what has been going on in relation to 
the Bristol Bay situation, not only today but for the past several years. 

In the segment of the industry in which I am directly concerned, 
maritime, we have seen 12 freezer ships which normally went to 
Bristol Bay year after year disappear completely. There now are 
none running, obviously this year, and I think last year there were 
one or two. I think just one. This year, with the closure of Bristol 
Bay, the remnants of whatever shipping was involved going north to 
pack the salmon down will, of course, not operate. At the present 
time it looks like two Liberty ships will not operate at all during the 
summer, perhaps a launch ship, plus some barges. 

This, of course, affects the maritime industry. Howeyer, I am sure 
you are all aware that the closure of the bay not only affects the 
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maritime industry but everything related to it, right down as far as 
the watchman who works in the warehouse after the salmon has been 
brought down from the bay. If you were to hold a hearing and ask 
to attend everyone in this area who is affected by the closure of Bristol 
Bay and the situation in the salmon industry at the moment, you 
would have to use the stadium, not this area or the civic arena. 

I think what has come out of what I have heard today, at least what 
I have drawn from it, is that there is a need for something to be done 
now. Negotiations which have been conducted over the past several 
years have been unproductive and while these negotiations have been 
going on the depletion of the salmon run goes on at a great rate. The 
result today is that our fishermen are not going to be able to fish Bris- 
tol Bay this year. It means an actual closure on a way of life that has 
been historic on Puget Sound and the Northwest . What comes up 
tomorrow I don’t think you know any more than I do. 

However, at the present time if we cannot get some direct action 
from the State Department plus the legislation which has been brought 
up for consideration in the Senate and Congress by Congressman 
Pelly and Senator Magnuson, if we can’t supplement that with direct 
action by our State Department it would seem that the salmon situa- 
tion is practically lost. 

Now, there are things that have been said today and there have 
been many things that have been left unsaid, and perhaps I would 
like to briefly mention some of the unsaid factors. 

There was a brief reference by our senior Senator to the fact that 
there might emerge a situation where the longshoremen would not 
handle salmon import. I think this was brushing something that has 
begun to be a groundswell within the ranks of people who work for 
a living on the waterfront. And I don’t know that it is just simply 
salmon that is in the minds of everyone. 

The Japanese, of course, as we all know, have spent much money 
and much time and effort since the war to overcome the resentment 
that stems from such a situation. They have been doing it in a rather 
successful manner up to a point. 

Certainly now, however, when a situation of this type arises which 
directly and immediately affects the livelihood of thousands of people 
in this area and perhaps can be something that will spread to other 
areas in the near future, this certainly just because we are people, 
just because human nature is involved, this certainly makes the indi- 
vidual want to strike back and no amount of public relations can help 
that sort of a problem. 

I can foresee that if something is not done and immediately, in 
order to bring this situation to a head and to a solution, that we are 
going to be involved in a program that is not going to be on the level 
of statesmanship or diplomatic approach or political endeavor, but 
we are going to find a situation where resentment is going to stem 
from the people who work for a living, whose wages are involved and 
we are not going to find a political embargo, we are going to find a 
situation where ee are going to say, this is something that Japan, 
supposedly our friend, has done to people who work for a living. And 


that resentment is going to extend to everything that is imported to 
this area. 

I am not saying this in a sense that I am laying it down or casting 
a gauntlet before you, as a threat. I am simply asking that this be 
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considered as something real and down-to-earth. People are people. 

We would be facing a different situation if Japan was fishing for 
the purpose of feeding her poor and feeding her hungry. But the 
fact has been well established that millions and millions of dollars are 
being profited by the Japanese people from these salmon while in the 
meantime our own people who are using them to make a living and 
literally actually feeding themselves by so doing, are now going to 
be deprived for the profit of others. 

This is not just a simple situation where somebody is bringing a 

roduct into this country which is affecting in some mild or minor 
Seale an industry. I might say this particular problem, interna- 
tional in scope as it is, is something that is well known in places where 
salmon are a rarity. 

But the situation itself has come to light all around this country 
and is now being studied and discussed by people who heretofore had 
no interest whatsoever in the fishing industry as such. It is becoming 
a point of conflict and a point of interest that many of you may be 
surprised at. 

o I would simply state here today that I think that every increase 
of pressure that can be brought to bear on our State Department, the 
assage of the legislation which we have for discussion here, Senate 
pill 502, and the companion bill in Congress, endorsement for passage 
of that, these things certainly will bea help. But pressure of the high- 
est type to bring about an immediate meeting of the minds, an imme- 
diate solution to this problem, with the Japanese, because I am more 
than a little fearful that if such does not come about the working peo- 
ple in this area and perhaps assisted by the working people in other 
areas throughout this country, are going to encounter a climate, a 
climate of resentment that will result in an embargo far beyond the 
bounds of the salmon question. 

And to this particular point I certainly want to draw your atten- 
tion because I think it is a perfectly natural and normal result. 

Insofar as the expert testimony obviously I have no conclusion other 
than to agree with what has been said here today that what the Jap- 
anese are doing is not in the best interests of conservation and I think 
I need not belabor that point. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of appearing here today. 

Senator Macnuson. Thank you, Ed. 

Are there any questions? 

(No response.) 

Thank you, Ed, very much. [Applause.] 

Senator Maenuson. John Wedin. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. WEDIN, MANAGER, FISHERMEN’S MAR- 
KETING ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON, INC., AND NORTHWEST 
TRAWLERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Wentn. Mr. Chairman, members of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives and other distinguished guests, 
my name is John Wedin. I am the manager of the Fishermen’s 
Marketing Association of Washington, Inc., and the Northwest 
Trawlers Association, Inc., representing the organized outside trawl 
vessel owners and captains in the State of Washington. 
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Our association thanks the chairman and the members of this 
committee for the opportunity afforded by this hearing today, en- 
abling members of the industry to express their views on matters 
pertaining to fisheries. ; a 

According to Washington Department of Fisheries statistics, the 
trawl fishery produces, annually in the State of Washington, over 
40 million pounds. This production is made up of such species as 
true cod, rockfish, sole, flounder, etc., and for the most part is processed 
into fillets for consumption throughout most of the United States. 
Obviously, the association’s concern in behalf of its members rests in 
the field of groundfish production and the problems of salmon fisher- 
men might appear somewhat remote. 

Following the announcement by the Secretary of Interior last 
month, however, that Bristol Bay would be closed to American opera- 
tions, this association filed a statement with the Washington congres- 
sional delegation concerning this problem. The report is somewhat 
lengthy, and appeared in the Congressional Record on March 26, 1959, 
under extension of remarks by Representative Thomas M. Pelly, with 
the title, “Economic Embargo Only Answer to Japan.” With your 
permission, I should like to quote the first paragraph of that state- 
ment: 

Though the members of this association are concerned primarily in the pro- 
ducing of trawl fish, we certainly wish to register our sincere protest over the 
closure of Bristol Bay as announced by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service this 
week. Many of the members of this association rely on salmon as a means of in- 
come during a portion of the fishing year and the closure of Bristol Bay to all 
fishing during 1959 will have a severe effect on the economic conditions within 
our fishery * * *. 

I might add, further that we have found in years past, that any 
adverse condition affecting any segment of the mobile fishing gear on 
the Pacific coast very shortly shows a distinct and often comparative 
effect on all other segments. This comes about by the movement of 
vessels from the depressed fishery to others, perhaps already over- 
crowded, and a general upset in the delicate balance of Pacific coast 
fishery supply and demand results. 

We are, therefore, vitally concerned in the Japanese current whole- 
sale slaughter of feeding and migrating stocks of mature and im- 
mature salmon on the high seas. It is the feeling of this association 
that inasmuch as all normal means of negotiation—both at the treaty 
level of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, and 
at the normal diplomatic level between the U.S. State Department 
and the Japanese counterpart in bilateral negotiations—has failed, 
other means of economic recourse must be selected to bring an abrupt 
halt to a fishery which if allowed to continue will render the Bristol 
Bay fishery completely valueless, not only to the United States, but to 
foreign nationals as well. 

We suggest, first of all, the immediate passage of Senate bill 502, 
introduced by Senators Bartlett, Gruening, and Magnuson and House 
bills 3063, 4293, and 181, all dealing with the same subject. Such leg- 
islation, in prohibiting the importation of canned salmon from Japan 
when taken by means forbidden by U.S. nationals, will be a step to- 
ward informing the world that the United States is standing behind 
its avowed policy of placing real value on its vested fishery interests. 
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‘ In the matter of Russia’s current fishery in the Bering Sea for 
bottom fish, and previous such efforts on the part of the Japanese, the 
members of this association stand ready at any time to meet with the 
respective divisions of Government or the Congress, to devise methods 
whereby the U.S. fishing industry can once more show a visible interest 
in the marine resources which lie within our physical grasp, but beyond 
our economic ability. Whether by the creation of markets, or by 
direct subsidy to our fleets, our men are ready to follow whatever 
course may be charted in this regard. 

In the dealing with processors to acquire the fishery products which 
our vessels take from the sea; in order that we may be assured of rea- 
sonable remuneration for effort, and for assurance of purchase upon 
arrival in port, we are in full support of S. 23, and other legislation in 
the House of Representatives, such as H.R. 2777 and H.R. 3348, deal- 
ing with amendments to the Fisheries Cooperative Marketing Act. 
Such legislation will provide assurance of what we believe our right to 
negotiate prices and conditions without fear of Justice Department 
intervention. 

Congressman Pelly’s H.R. 604—and I am not familiar with its 
Senate counterpart, if there is one—would extend to fishermen the 
same treatment now accorded farmers in the matter of filing estimated 
income tax. This is a simple request and one which would serve only 
in the convenience of filing tax and not reduce the income of Gov- 
ernment one iota. This would avoid the current condition whereby 
fishermen are now required to estimate and pay a portion of taxes 
prior to the receipt of any income in many cases. Also, the required 
payment comes at a time when many are outfitting their vessels for the 
coming season and in a poor position to make payment. 

Though member vessels of this association have not been affected 
by the current lack of legislation protecting American fishing vessels 
on the high seas, we urgently endorse Senate bill 971, introduced 
by Senator Magnuson which would amend the act of August 27, 1954, 
and thus provide for reimbursement to owners of seized vessels, the 
amount of loss, including expenses in connection with illegal seizures 
on the high seas by foreign countries. In particular, we plead the case 
of the Arctic Maid and Seattle resident William Peck, calling for 
a just settlement on the part of the U.S. Government for this fisher- 
eee in the line of his duties aboard an American fishery 
vessel. 

Though our organization is primarily concerned with trawl fish, 
as we have previously stated, we wish to extend support to H.R. 442, 
443, and 673, dealing with tuna quotas and stabilization. As in the 
case of salmon, many of our vessels seek income in the offshore albacore 
fishery and this industry is justly deserving of consideration by the 
Congress at this time. 

In the matter of Senate bill 21, and similar bills now in the Con- 
gress, providing for a 5-year program of assistance to depressed seg- 
ments of the industry, we are not at this time prepared to comment 
on all phases as outlined in the legislation. We would ask additional 
time for the filing of a statement to the respective committees at a 
later date. 

Senator Macnuson. All right, the committee will notify you of all 
committee hearings on fisheries. 
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Mr. Wenprn. For decades, the owners and operators of fishing ves- 
sels have been accorded the benefits of marine hospitalization. In 
recent years, however, this segment of the maritime industry was de- 
nied such benefit as the result of reinterpretation of the Public Health 
Service Act by the Surgeon General of the United States. Senate 
bill 255, introduced by Senator Magnuson, provides for their rein- 
clusion for such medical care. On the grounds of fairness and need, 
we urge support of this bill in the current Congress. 

There are two other matters which we would wish to speak briefly 
on, both of which, in our opinion, relate to safety. Thus far in 1959, 
15 men have lost their lives in 4 separate marine disasters here in the 
Pacific Northwest. One of these vessels was a towboat, three were 
fishing vessels. Of the latter, two were member vessels of this asso- 
— We have good reason to be concerned in the field of marine 
safety. 

One of the matters we would like to mention is the need for im- 
provements in Swinomish Slough. Iam sure that all members of the 
committee are familiar with the whereabouts and the conditions exist- 
ing, and I am further certain that all efforts within your power will 
be put forth to see this vital project through to a successful conclusion. 
One of the vessels lost was the trawler Midway, a sturdy member of 
our fleet. Perhaps had Swinomish Slough offered the safe, alternate 
route to Seattle, we would not be attending the memorial service for 
the four men lost tomorrow. 

The second problem which would make our fishing operations safer, 
would be in the correction of the extreme emergency which has de- 
veloped in the need and use of marine intership radio frequency 
channels. Pioneering this effort in behalf of the industry, has been 
the North Pacific Marine Radio Council, Inc. Following the rejec- 
tion by the Federal Communications Commission recently of the 
council’s petition, an amended petition was filed on March 24, 1959, 
by Jame p. Dolan, president of the council. We have enjoyed and 
appreciated the consideration and support of Senator Magnuson in 
prior discussions involving this problem, and with the chairman’s 
permission would ask that the petition be made a part of the record 
here today. 

Senator Macnuson. Witheut objection, that will be done. 

(The petition is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
IN THE MATTER OF THE PETITION OF NORTH PaciFIc MARINE RapiIo Councit, INo. 
AMENDED PETITION FOR THE ALLOTMENT OF ADDITIONAL MARINE RADIO CHANNELS 


Comes now the NORTH PACIFIC MARINE RADIO COUNCIL, INC., and 
respectfully petitions the Federal Communications Commission for the setting 
aside and allowance of three additional radio frequencies for the North Pacific 
area and makes the following showing of the Commission: 


I 


That an extreme emergency has developed in the need and use of marine inter- 
ship radio frequency channels and at the present time Canadian boats as well 
as American vessels of all natures are attempting to use radio frequency chan- 
nels 2638 and 2738. At the present time it is believed that an approximate 
70,000 boats in the North Pacific area are using these channels and a chaos has 
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resulted in the use of these channels. That the Canadian boats in addition to 
the use of these channels have been allotted two additional channels, to wit: 
Channels 2318 and 2366, while the American boats who represent the bulk of 
the vessels are confined to Channels 2638 and 2738. That attached to the orig- 
inal petition and marked “Exhibit A” is a copy of the Canadian Radio Aids 
to marine navigation illustrating the Canadian stations assigned to this area. 
That some of the users of 2638 and 2738 address the communication in the 
Japanese language using no call numbers whatsoever. 


II 


That mainly through the efforts of your petitioner the North Pacific area is 
considered a model area in the proper use of channel 2182 as a calling frequency. 
That in spite of this care and due to the tremendous use of channels 2638 and 
2738 by so many, confusion and failure of the operators to make necessary and 
required communication still exists. 


III 


A simple solution to the bad situation that exists in the Puget Sound area 
would be to extend Zone 1 (Part 14 F.C.C. Rules fixing Alaska Stations) from 
Latitude 54°30’ N. to Latitude 47°00’ N. (Southermost point of Puget Sound). 
This would be beneficial in many ways to all. First, all of these channels have 
been tested for interference. Second, these waters are adjacent to Zone 1, and 
are approximately the same distance by great circle from the eastern part of 
the United States. Third, most of the vessels using these channels in Alaska 
ply back and forth from the Puget Sound but cannot use these channels here 
because of the present restrictions so must place an additional burden on chan- 
nels 2738 and 2638 along with the shared use by Canadian vessels. 

This total extension is a matter of a mere 390 miles which includes all of 
the Puget Sound area. The granting of this extension would not require the 
allocation of additional frequencies and would put to better use the existing allo- 
eated frequencies. Finally, this would be consistent with Coast Guard opera- 
tions as the 13th District patrols all waters up to Latitude 54°30’. 


IV 


That tests have been made in this area of the feasibility of VHF frequencies. 
Due to the contour of the area and the islands, such channels have been found 
to be totally unsatisfactory and unreliable. This coupled with the expense of 
such equipment makes the same undesirable. Finally, no coverage of VHF 
channels could be expected from the Coast Guard. 


V 


After considerable study your petitioner believes that due to the rate in which 
new marine radio sets are being installed in this area and with the probability 
that more and more outboards will become equipped with marine radios, that 
it would be for the best interest of all vessels operating in this area, one for 
fishing vessels, another for commercial boats, and another for pleasure boats. 


VI 


Your petitioner believes that any hearing held on this petition should be held 
in the Seattle area so that competent evidence could be received and proof of the 
allegations herein made and such additional facts could be determined that 
would be pertinent to the issues herein involved. 

Wherefore, your petitioner will ever pray: 

1. That Zone 1 (Part 14 F.C.C. Rules fixing Alaska Stations) be extended 
from Latitude 50°30’ N. to Latitude 47°00’ N.; 

2. That any hearings held on this petition be held in Seattle so that competent 
evidence may be received and the Commission made fully aware of the con- 
ditions that exist in this area; 

3. For such other help and relief as the Commission may grant in the solution 
of these problems. 

RicHarpD G. McCann, 
Attorney for Petitioner. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of King, 88: 

James P. Dolan, being first duly sworn on oath deposes and says: 

That he is the President of the North Pacific Marine Radio Council, Inc., that 
he has read the foregoing Petition, knows the contents thereof and believes 


the same to be true. 
JAMES P. DOLAN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of March, 1959. 
RicHarp G. McCann. 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, residing at Seattle. 
Now, Mr. Dave Wallace. Mr. Wallace just returned from Japan 
last night. Maybe he might have something to say. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WALLACE, DIRECTOR OF THE OYSTER 
INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA 


Mr. Wauuace. My name is David Wallace, and I am director of 
the Oyster Institute of North America. We are a trade association 
representing the oyster growers, packers, and canners. 

We are not involved in the salmon business and therefore I don’t 
think I can contribute very much to that particular question. Our 
industry is much more deeply involved in the matter of sanitation 
insofar as shellfish are concerned. This has become a very grave con- 
cern to us, because of more and more shellfish that are being shipped 
to the United States, particularly from Japan. 

In 1952 about 450,000 pounds of shellfish were brought to the United 
States from Japan, this past year 1958, this figure had risen to 5 
million pounds. The shellfish are packed there under conditions which 
are far below the minimum standards as specified by the U.S. Public 
Health Service in the United States. This is putting on the U.S. 
market shellfish which could not be produced and packed by the 
American industry. 

I realize that the time is very short here and, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may have the opportunity, I am from Annapolis, Md., I would like to 
have an opportunity to come before your committee in Washington 
and really tell our story. 

Senator Macnuson. We will be glad to have you before the com- 
mittee there. You will have a little more time, because -we appreciate 
this is one of the problems, too, that we have in this whole matter. 

Mr. WALLACE. Tt woull like to say that we have a number of our 
west coast oyster packers and canners here. I believe Mr. Ben Diksen 
has already submitted a statement. 

Senator Maenuson. Yes; that will be in the record. 

Mr. Watwace. Mr. Gruble, who is the president of the Pacific Coast 
Growers Association is here and he would like to make a short state- 
ment, which I think would save him the need of coming to Washington. 

Senator Maenvson. All right. 

We will hear from Mr. Gruble following the next witness. We are 
going to hear from Mr. Nakkerud now. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Maenuson. On the record. 
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STATEMENT OF TED NAKKERUD, SEATTLE AGENT, BERING SEA 
FISHERMEN’S UNION 


Mr. Naxxervup. Mr. Chairman and other Congressmen and Sena- 
tors, and Governor of the State of Washington, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am the one that several years ago had an article in the paper in 
opposition to the Japanese fishing and, of course, there came a few 
days later from Mr. Ed Allen an article that there should be no one 
who would want to create a disturbance with Japan and maybe 
Communists included. 

I say now that I see some of you gentlemen are in favor of doing 
something, it make me feel good on the one hand but on another I say 
I feel bad, because it took you so long to come around to the point. 

I also say, before I read the short brief I have here, that I personal- 
ly will be in opposition to sending any fishing fleet in to try to compete 
with the Russians. 

The little brief I have here is written with the intention that the 
stories we heard over TV and otherwise, that there is a possibility that 
there will be commercial resident set-net operation in the Berin 
Sea—that has been partially verified here today, but then that is al 
I can say, partly—isn’t that right ? 

Senator Magnuson. That is right. 

Mr. Naxxkervup. So, maybe there will be another hearing or some- 
thing so we can present something else later on. 

The brief is kind of short. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MaGNuson: Congressional hearings have been held in the 
past, and committees have been appointed to give the American people the 
impression that they are trying to find a remedy to save the salmon fisheries, 
yet we find the fisheries going from bad to worse. 

It is time we commend Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton, who took the 
courageous stand in banning the fishtraps in Alaska, and you, Senator Magnuson 
and the other Senators also, as your hearings no doubt helped in that decision. 

We all agree that regulations are manmade on one level or another; how- 
ever, I think it is time for investigations rather than hearings, so that the men 
opposed to what the American people were led to believe these committees stood 
for would be better known. 

I note in the newspapers that, due to the abolition of traps in Alaska, some of 
the packers and certain Alaska Fishermen’s Union members are going to court 
to contest the closing of traps and the subsequent loss of employment. 

This is quite a turn for an organization that, just a few years ago, expelled 
members (thereby taking their employment) because of the opposition of those 
members to the un-American activities going on in that union; namely, Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union, Fishermen’s Division ILWU, as they then called them- 
selves. The objectionable activities included the spreading of Communistic lit- 
erature in the fishermen’s meeting hall in the ILWU building, and the illegal 
action by members in having an ILWU charter installed by the rank and file 
committee. For more information, I refer you to action in the Superior Court of 
the State of Washington for Kings County, cause No. 426770, and NLRB cause 
No. 180, which decreed a contract between the Alaska Fishermen’s Union and 
Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., as being illegal, and many others, too numerous 
to mention here. 

While this was going on, the packers and importers were making arrange- 
ments for the import of salmon by way of Japan, and its cheap labor, thereby 
making themselves an enormous profit. It would be interesting to ascertain 
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through investigation just how much the members of various committees who 
helped draft the Japanese Fisheries Treaty knew of the disastrous results 
that would follow the signing of that treaty. Also, now that the Russians 
are fishing off Bering Sea, the taxpayers and American fishermen would like 
to know if and when the fish (by way of Russia and its cheap labor) will be 
on the grocery shelves in this country. 

I am enclosing a copy of a resolution written by me in 1957, copies of which 
were widely distributed to various organizations for their information and 
disposition. Favorable action was given this resolution by thousands of mem- 
bers of these organizations. I know that you have previously been sent a copy. 

However, there is a clarification which should be made in the paragraph 
stating as follows: “Eliminate destructive methods of fishing for salmon on 
the high seas by all nations.” I believe that, in addition to the regulation of 
fishing by number of miles from shore, there should be different regulations 
with regards to the various species of fish. 

I am in favor of the closing of Bristol Bay to all except the residents of the 
Bristol Bay area for a commercial operation. However, I believe that resident 
boat fishermen should be allowed in addition to setnetters. 

There are several reasons for this. It is a known fact that the “red” (sock- 
eye) salmon follow the beach in most cases, depending upon the certain ele- 
ments and tides, while the “dog” (chum). salmon follow the channels, so, by 
preventing the residents from using boats, we will allow the inferior fish to 
go upstream for spawning. 

Respectfully yours, 
Trep NAKKERUD, 
Seattle Agent, Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union. 


Here is the resolution I said you had before; I don’t believe it is 
necessary to read it. 

Senator Bartiett. Thank you, Mr. Nakkerud. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Petty. I would like to ask Mr. Nakkerud whether he thinks 
it is constitutional to open up fishery for one group rather than 
another, under the constitution of the new State of Alaska ? 

Mr. Naxxerup. Mr. Congressman Pelly, before I read my brief 
I said all this has been since we got, shall I say, too much gear and 
too many fishermen. There has been nothing but gang war between 
one or another. It started maybe in the unions, then it went into the 
packers. Now it is between the nations. 

Now then, your question about constitutionality by one gang against 
another, I saw a film some time ago, they called it “The Vikings.” It 
was a very interesting film, I think the ones who haven’t seen it should 
see it. It showed how people operated without rules and regulations. 

However, as history passed we have got rules and regulations now 
and also supposed to have religion, aid maybe that is just the point 
that is needed in all the fisheries—more religion, honesty among men, 
not always trying to cut somebody else down. Does that answer it ? 

Mr. Petry. No, the point I am making is that the constitution of 
Alaska guarantees equal opportunity to the fisheries resource and 
under your statement you would eliminate certain groups. 

Mr. Naxxerup. Well, the Congressman studied law back East, 
maybe also here before you went back East, you should maybe know 
the answer better than I do, so I should ask you the question ; however, 
being you asked it I will say this, that the people that now live up in 
Alaska, most of them, their forefathers have Seed up there for gen- 


erations and if there are supposed to be any rules on who has the right 
and ory hasn’t, I would personally say that the first come, first 
served. 
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Mr. Petty. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Nakkerud. 

Ed Gruble. 

Mr. Gruste. Mr. Chairman, in view of the lateness of the hour and 
knowing that this committee would like to adjourn as soon as possible, 
I would like to hand in a statement for the record, the position of the 
Pacific Oyster Growers Association, with regards to the imports of 
Japanese oysters. 

enator Bartiett. Thank you, and the statement will surely be en- 
tered in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. GRUBLE, PRESIDENT OF THE PACIFIC OYSTER GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, SEATTLE, WASH. 


The continued increase in the volume of Japanese imported canned oyster 
products at relatively cheap prices gives us serious concern as to the future 
economic welfare of the American oyster industry. 

Records of the U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, show that such imports have increased from 11,955 pounds in 1948, to 
2,432,215 pounds in 1957, and to 4,051,000 pounds in 1958. 

This increase has been at the expense of the American oyster packers. In 
the past 2 years the Japanese have taken over more than one-half of the canned 
oyster market in the United States. 

Increased minimum wage laws, high union wages, high capital investments, 
high costs of establishing and maintaining the most rigid sanitary conditions 
found anywhere in the world have caused the American industry to be at a 
tremendous disadvantage when competing with products packed under exactly 
the opposite conditions. 

Immediate relief is urgently needed if the American oyster packers are to 
remain a healthy factor in the American industrial economy. 

We wish to recommend for your consideration the following imperative 
legislation : 

1. An equitable quota system on imports of Japanese products. 

2. Passage of House bill 1244 which would establish a procedure for per- 
mitting shellfish to be admitted into the United States provided said shellfish 
are grown in pollution-free waters and packed under sanitary conditions. 

8. Restrictions on the admissibility into interstate commerce in the United 
States of oysters canned in Japan under the label term “Pacific Oysters.” The 
term “Pacific Oysters” through common trade and public usage of more than 
30 years has come to mean exclusively oysters of the species Ostrea gigas grown 
in the waters of the Pacific States and British Columbia. 

4. The words “Packed in Japan” or “Product of Japan” to be placed on the 
label in an unmistakable manner and of sufficient size to be clearly legible and 
not as it is being done at present in such a manner as to hide the words through 
blending of colors, etc. 

Responsibility rests with the Members of Congress to enact the necessary 
legislation to protect home industries and we sincerely trust that this Senate 
subcommittee shall initiate such legislation. 


Senator Barttetr. Howard Gray, please. Is Howard Gray here? 

He is gone again. 

Don Thompson? Is Don Thompson here? 

(No response.) 

Don Yates. 

Mr. Yates. Here. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the latness of the hour I, too, would like 
to simply file a statement rather than embellish it. 

Senator Bartierr. Your offer will not be rejected. 
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(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DONALD YATES, SEATTLE, WASH. 


I should be especially grateful to yourself and to the committee for being 
permitted to present a statement to this hearing because I don’t represent any 
organization or group. 

My appearance here is as an individual citizen, interested in the preservation of 
our fishing industry as a most important part of our regional economy, as well 
as our national long-range interest in international trade. I have no personal 
or direct interest in the importing or exporting business. I am engaged in the 
real estate business and as yet have not learned how to import or export that 
commodity. 

We, in the Seattle community in particular, are already too greatly dependent 
upon one industry and anything we can do to advance the welfare of the fishing 
industry we most certainly should do, if we are confident our proposed action 
would advance, and not retard, the interests we seek to serve. In the course of our 
approach to the problem I would also hope that we would apply intelligent con- 
sideration to our overall national welfare—not some other nation’s, but our 
own. 

The north Pacific fisheries problems are admitted, I am sure, by anyone, to 
be most difficult and complex. People disagree sharply as to technical and other 
related claims but surely they will agree that the international complexities of 
the problem are difficult to solve. 

In recent years we have been looking to the International North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission to find reasonably acceptable solution by negotiation of work- 
able agreements with two of the other countries involved, Canada and Japan. 
Despite hard work and patient dedication to the assignment, with reports of 
some worthwhile progress, results have been disappointing and patience of those 
most directly affected worn thin. 

It seems especially unjust that we must have self-imposed restrictions, in the 
interest of conservation, while at the same time other nationals are not so 
restricted. What can be done to effectively speed up corrective measures to get 
our own people, idled by all of this, back to work and at the same time turn the 
tide of destruction of fish at the source toward preservation and conservation? 

Surely it is not resolved by punitive or retaliatory legislation against imports. 
One does not need to know much about fish nor the Japanese people to know 
full well that all effort toward negotiation of improved operation would be 
abruptly halted by such action by our Congress. Any remaining moral or legal 
restraint upon the Japanese would be cast aside and they would be free to fish 
anywhere and by any method, subject only to such limitations as may be forced 
or induced upon them by a fourth nation, whose shadow is cast ominously over 
the north Pacific. 

The Japanese are at this moment negotiating with Russia on this subject and 
have been for months, either in Moscow or Tokyo. Russia may have succeeded 
by now in persuading (a gentle word here) the Japanese to stay out of the very 
areas where American spawning salmon (and Asiatic salmon) feed. If this 
appears as an inadvertent assist to American interests by the Russians I would 
at least be skeptical of that intent, and however unsatisfactory our cooperative 
measures with Japan may be, if I must choose between those two nations, my 
choice would not be difficult. 

In any event the Japanese appear to be in a squeeze between Siberia and 
Alaska, between Russia and us. To now simply shut them off from the American 
market seems no solution at all but rather to drive them into the Russian camp 
and to nullify any further attempted improvement by negotiation. Freedom 
of the seas for everybody may be restored but surely not for the salmon them- 
selves. 

While I would be absurd to pretend to know much about fish, I believe I do 
know something of the Japanese. They are resourceful and determined to live. 
They are aggressive traders, and they can only live by export. If they can’t 
sell us fish they will sell to the sterling area, to the common market of Europe, 
and even to the Soviet bloc. 

We too need exports, and to have them we must have imports. Japan, next 
to Canada, is America’s best customer. We are enjoying the exportation of 
wheat, particularly soft wheat, from the Pacific Northwest, plus many other 
American industrial products. The whole scheme of international relations, in 
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trade and in cold war tactics generally, is too complex to permit of piecemeal 
punitive legislative processes. 

Whether our commissions or other Government agencies move as fast and 
effectively as they should, we must continue our dependence upon them. They are 
all we have. 

If I thought the imposition of import restrictions as proposed here would 
‘needle’ our negotiating agencies, on either or both sides of the Pacific, into 
faster effective action, I would welcome trying it, because the need for correction 
at the source is obvious, in our interest and in the interest of the other nations 
involved as well. The permanent destruction of the fish or their conservation 
for everyone is the real issue. 

How this problem can be solved other than by negotiated treaty is beyond 
me. For the Congress to intervene at this point, however impatient we may 
be with those negotiations, is a most dangerous gamble. 

If it be asked, ‘““What do we have to lose?” I say, ‘“‘Plenty.” 

Senator Bartterr. Is Griffith Way here? Dick Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to take about 2 minutes. 

Senator Barrierr. Come on over then and we will be glad to hear 
you. 


STATEMENT OF DICK TAYLOR, WASHINGTON STATE BOAT 
BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Dick Taylor and I am here to represent the Washington State 
Boat Builders Association. Our main interest is in more or less along 
the lines of bill S. 502. 

I wrote out just a couple of comments here that I would like to read 
and take about 2 minutes and that will be it. 

The boatbuilders association that I represent consists of about 25 
firm members. We are very much concerned over the impact that the 
decline in the closure of the Bristol Bay fishing has had on our indus- 
try. Collectively the boatbuilding industry in the Northwest alone 
has, during the winter months, employed several hundred workers and 
the volume of business has been up into the millions of dollars. This 
has been in connection with the Bristol Bay fisheries and the work that 
we have had in connection with it. 

This Bristol Bay fishery has provided employment, as I stated 
before, for several thousand workers, and many other workers and 
firms allied with our boatbuilding industry. 

This has caused the closure of several small plants that thrived solely 
on work that was derived from the Bristol Bay area. 

We of the boatbuilding industry are extremely concerned and most 
anxious to be of assistance in helping with the solution to see that 
fisheries and business allied with it be again on a good stable basis. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of speaking. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Taylor. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Totierson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Petty. No questions. 

Senator Barrterr. Thank you very much. 

I am reading the chairman’s writing, which is a little hazy at this 
particular point. 

Is Mr. Griffith Way here? 
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Mr. Way. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement, it is very brief. 
Senator Bartietrr. Come on over. 


STATEMENT OF GRIFFITH WAY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Way. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I will try to be very brief. 

I am here completely independent of any organization, interested as 
a lawyer. I am somewhat like a fish out of water and there are a few 
remarks that I would like to make based primarily upon the work 
which a great many of us in this area and residents of this area have 
been doing in the field of international law with the American Society 
of International Law and International and Comparative Law Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association, 

We are vitally interested in this problem, primarily because the 
North Pacific area has been one of the greatest evidences of coopera- 
tion between the United States and Canada to the successful buildup 
of two of the finest fisheries in this area, one on halibut and one on 
sockeye. 

It is basically our feeling that the type of legislation that is pro- 
posed here under the Bartlett and Pelly bills is premature. 

I would like to point out simply this, and it has been assumed, I 
think, basically throughout these hearings here, that we have a perfect 
right to control fisheries on the high seas. And certainly that has 
not been agreed to by any country including the U.S. Department of 
State. I think one of the biggest problems we have, as a matter of 
fact, is coordinating some of the departments of our Government in 
the field of fisheries as to what the policy of the United States is. 
Are the seas free? Are the coastal areas and coastal countries, do 
they have some special interest in the fish that are running on the 
high seas? Do they have an interest that is absolute? Now, it is 
these problems that poeene concern us and we feel have not been 
adequately considered as yet, nor resolved in our own Government, 
which leads a great many of us in this area and well conscious of this 
problem to believe that the methods proposed which can be interpreted, 
although they have not been clear as retaliatory are not timely at this 
time. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much. 

Senator Bartitetrr. Mr. Way, f should like to inquire if you do not 
wish to put your complete statement in the record ? 

Mr. Way. I would appreciate its being in the record. 

Senator Barrett. It shall be there. 

Mr. Way. My appearance here today is an individual and volun- 
tary one. It is dictated primarily by a serious concern for the effect 
which the Bartlett and Pelly bills will have on our fishing industry, 
not only in the immediate future but in the long run. As a lawyer 
active in the American Society of International Law and the Interna- 
tional Comparative Law Section of the American Bar Association, I 
am greatly concerned that the abandonment of the policy of negotia- 
tion for a policy of economic retaliation will destroy far more than the 
salmon industry itself. 

One must accept the seriousness of the economic plight of the Bering 
Sea salmon industry. I trust, however, that one may differ on the 
wisest remedy for it. I am not an expert »n fisheries, as many here 
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are, nor am I qualified to discuss the techenical and scientific evidence 
which has been the subject of some controversy. I accept the Ameri- 
can scientific findings, indicating at least as to red salmon that they 
predominate west of the provisional line. My comments are directed 
to the methods adopted by these two bills and the serious effects which 
I feel they will have. 

Since the end of World War II, the United States has fairly con- 
sistently followed a successful policy of negotiation through treaties 
with our friends and allies. Among our allies, retaliatory measures 
such as proposed by these bills have been few and far between, and 
rarely successful. One must, therefore, seriously question the wisdom 
of denouncing, at least at this stage, negotiation for retaliation unless 
the situation is so serious and the remedy of retaliation so certain that 
it will unquestionably cure the industry of the serious problems fac- 
ing it. 

onservation of fish has become a necessity as a consequence of highly 
improved fishing techniques and the increased demand for fish the 
world over. On the high seas, conservation methods have proved 
extremely difficult because of the traditional freedom of all to fish the 
high seas, the lack of agreement on the cosatal States’ rights to impose 
conservation methods on the high seas, the lack of agreement on the 
coastal States’ historic rights and rights to enforce abstention, and 
the lack of sufficient scientific evidence on the growth, migrations, and 
habits of the fish. Recently, however, considerable progress has been 
made through treaties and agreements to adopt conservation methods 
based upon a growing body of technical and scientific data mutually 
compiled by many countries. Regional and United Nations activity 
in this field has ben most encouraging. The revival of the halibut in 
the North Pacific through regional cooperation between Canada and 
the United States, and based to a great extent on the long and tireless 
efforts of Edward Allen of Seattle, is only one excellent example of 
how a depleted and overfished industry can be reestablished and placed 
upon a maximum sustained yield basis. Likewise, the control of 
coastal salmon fisheries by agreement betwen Canada and the United 
States is becoming a well recognized method not only of conserving 
the valuable sockeye runs but also of substantially increasing them. 
These agreements were not easy and were often resisted by those 
who felt, as many apparently do here today, that negotiation is too 
slow a remedy. In the long run, they are paying well. proved 
dividends. 

The salmon of the North Pacific have been heavily fished for years 
and are diminishing rapidly, except for the sockeye runs protected by 
treaty with Canada. Neither of these two bills, nor any other con- 

ressional bill with a similar remedy, is going to bring the salmon 
ack. There is only one known way to do that: conservation and 
abstention, based upon scientific findings agreed to by all involved. 

In 1952, we concluded with Canada and Japan an International 
Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean 
(the tripartite treaty). This convention covers all fish in the North 
Pacific. It affords substantial protection to halibut, herring, and 
salmon off the coasts of Canada and the United States; in fact, Japan 
has agreed—and has lived up to this agreement—to abstain from 
fishing for halibut, herring, and salmon in the high seas off our coastal 
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areas. Japan and Canada have further agreed to abstain from fishing 
salmon originating in U.S. rivers and in the Bering Sea area. The 
provisional line on 175 degrees west longitude was established. The 
Commission’s scientific findings showed last year that Bristol Bay 
red salmon are found west of this provisional line. In fact, Japan 
agreed to give full consideration to the conservation needs in regu- 
lating its own industry. They did the same thing in 1958, and there 
is no reason to anticipate refusal in 1959. It is hardly possible for 
her to commit herself until her own negotiations with the Russians are 
further along, but there is every reason to believe she is not insensi- 
tive to the need and the problem, particularly on red salmon. Since 
the end of the war, the Japanese record for voluntary restriction on 
its own activities in international dealings has been outstanding. 
Certainly she should be given an opportunity to exercise it here. 

With this background in mind and the Bartlett and Pelly bills 
aimed so obviously at this situation, what is the probable result if 
these bills should become law ? 

First, they would give the Japanese cause to disregard the fisheries 
convention altogether. This would be disastrous, for the Japanese 
would be perfectly free to fish without regard to the provisional line 
at all. More seriously, it poses a threat to the halibut, herring, and 
salmon off the Canadian and U.S. coasts which the Japanese have 
abstained from fishing as a result of the treaty. If we breach or go 
around and outside the treaty or give Japan cause to breach it, there 
is nothing presently in international law to keep them from fishing 
the coastal waters of Canada and the United States. We are ba 
to where we started many years ago. 

Second, the intensive fishing by all countries without adequate 
conservation would soon deplete the North Pacific fisheries and, as 
with halibut, take years to reestablish. Once negotiations have been 
replaced by retaliation, a decade’s work can be destroyed in a day, 
and it will take years to reestablish it. 

The indirect results which these bills may have concern me just as 
much. Retaliatory measures have a way of begetting retaliation. 
The importation of salmon from Japan into the entire United States 
is small in comparison to the Washington State wheat alone which 
we are selling yearly to Japan. In 1957 we sold to Japan through the 
Washington customs district approximately $80 million in goods and 
bought from Japan through this area only $20 million. This ad- 
vantageous trade means a great deal to this State and to the Puget 
Sound ports. Our sponsorship of, or silent acquiescence in, this type 
of legislation could have an equally disastrous retaliatory effect 
upon us. 

We have concluded with Japan a treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation under which we have agreed not to discriminate un- 
fairly against Japanese goods. If not a direct breach of that treaty, 
the Bartlett and Pelly bills at least give cause for Japan to selectively 
retaliate on American goods coming into Japan. 

Substantial losses locally and nationally could result, far exceeding 
those to the fishing industry itself. The threat of sacrifices such as 
these should not be undertaken lightly. 

We should not ignore a new factor of some potential significance in 
the recent action by the Soviet Union. The Soviets are capable of 
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fishing the North Pacific and are not bound by any treaty. In dealing 
with this situation, the cooperation and coordination of Japan, 
Canada, and the United States are essential. If we present a united 
front to the Soviets, we can control the essential conservation of the 
North Pacific far better than if we are split and divided. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we must continue to observe the 
treaty in our own self-interest and put our energies into making the 
treaty work for the long haul before embarking on a retaliatory course 
with such far-reaching, adverse consequences not only to the fishing 
industry itself but to our own broad interests in this area as well. 

Senator Macnuson. I don’t want to prolong the discussion at this 
late hour, but I do recall that Mr. McKernan said the process of arbi- 
tration would be a long one and it has seemed to us that time is an 
element here of the utmost consideration, and I think all of us who 
introduced these bills and those of us who support them, have the 
same general concern that you have expressed. We don’t like to tackle 
it this way. We know no other way to do it. 

Mr. Way. Well, that is one of the problems that I have dealt with 
in this paper, Mr. Chairman. It seems to me that the only alternative 
to arbitration is unilateral abstention. And the thing that worries: 
me if we go off on our own, that it will be interpreted as a breach of 
the treaty and that is, of course, a matter for debate. But if we assume 
that the treaty is disregarded by Japan, that means that the Japanese 
under the present status of international law and this is the only reason 
we have these conventions, is to get away from this damn international 
law, can come to within 3 miles of the halibut, herring, and the sockeye 
salmon that are just as valuable as the Bristol Bay fisheries. 

Basically we are on the horns of a dilemma. We are damned if 
we do and we are damned if we don’t. There is just a question in our 
minds as to whether we are going to continue attempting at least to 
go through the forms of some arbitration or at least making the 
demand. 

Now, we haven’t even made the demand. The American section of 
the Commission in Tokyo did not choose to make the demand at this 
time because while they found—there are many reasons—while they 
found there were certainly reds that were predominating in the areas 
west of the line, they found asiatic pinks and chums that were pre- 
dominating east of the line. So when you are dealing with a line that 
has to equitably define all the fish and not just the reds, it is a little 
difficult to decide how to do it except through a process of negotiating. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. I just want to ask Mr. Way one question. 

In the preparation of your brief which I haven’t read, of course, did 
you give any consideration to the fact that the salmon fishery is en- 
tirely different from, say, the tuna fishery or most any other fishery ? 

Mr. Way. Yes, as a matter of fact, the principles involved under 
the salmon fishery are unique to this area. There is no other large 
commercial fishery in the world that operates under the same principles 
that the salmon fishery does, and that is exactly the reason that we are 
having so much difficulty with this Geneva convention. Back at that 
convention on fisheries the United States refused to take the principle 
of abstention as a part of basic international law and in refusing to 
do that, they limited the rights of not only Alaska, but the United 
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States, to salmon when in the high seas to a reasonable degree of con- 
trol in conjunction with every other country that was involved. 

Now, the right of abstention is that in effect every little fish that 
leaves and spawns in the rivers of Bristol Bay has a little American 
flag on it and it is our property until it comes back, and that we have 
the right to make reasonable conservation of that resource no matter 
where it is. Now, this position has not been adopted by the State 
Department. Until the State Department does it is our feeling that 
we ought to go after, in other words, them first. 

Mr. Totterson. Thank you, I am glad to have your comment on 
that fact. 

Senator Bartterr. Mr. Pelly? 

Mr. Petty. I am quite diothoid to hear Mr. Way say that the doc- 
trine of abstention is to put an American flag on a fish. My under- 
standing of it was something different. That one nation would agree 
to protect the spawn salmon of another nation for conservation, it has 
nothing to do with ownership of fish at all, as I know it. 

Mr. Way. I am sorry, I overstated the case somewhat, as far as 
abstention. The word was never heard of until the treaty of 1952 
came along, and before that time the basic principle involved is a his- 
toric interest that we have in the preservation and conservation of 
salmon as a resource. And to use that illustration is a little bit in- 
correct. I apologize for it. 

Mr. Petty. Furthermore, I think that in commenting on the Amer- 
ican position on the doctrine of abstention as far as the Geneva Con- 
vention or the law of the sea was concerned, it is my understanding 
that we voted for abstention for the policy and we are in favor of it. 

I have heard the Assistant Secretary state for the group with Mr. 
George Johansen and a lot of other representatives of the fishing 
industry that he favors it. 

Mr. Way. At the last minute, as I understand it—I was not in 
Geneva—at the last minute the American section was willing to go 
along without putting anything in the convention that would detract 
from abstention, but there is nothing in it that affirmatively confirms 
the principle of abstention and that is the very reason we are con- 
sidering the treaty in Washington. Now that Ed Allen is back there 
trying to get a reservation in this treaty which will give the Alaska 
salmon—and it is really the only big fish involved—a chance to get 
this principle over. 

Mr. Petty. Well, it is too bad when you depend on nations like 
India and Red China and all over the world to vote on an interna- 
tional convention on something that is unique to our area, isn’t that 
so? 

Mr. Way. I think it is quite true. ; 

Mr. Petuy. Then it does require unilateral abstention, does it not? 

Mr. Way. I think it requires regional abstention, certainly Canada 
is very much concerned. 

Mr. Petiy. Well, it is a long and complicated subject, but I thought 
Mr. Allen, who you referred to, pretty clearly covered the doctrine of 
abstention in previous treatises and so forth, that it was pretty well 
accepted in this country. ; 

Mr. Way. The issue is left open by the convention, and the only rea- 
son he is either in Washington right now or just going back is to try 
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and get a reservation that will firm up this principle that it pertains 
entirely and only as far as I know to Alaska salmon. 

Mr. Petty. I hope through your interest in the American Society 
of International Law and the international and comparative law sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association that you can do something to 
educate the members of the bar association and that wonderful pro- 
fession as to the needs of our fishing industry and the livelihoods of 
our fishermen through the practice of abstention for conservation. 

Mr. Way. Mr. Pelly, of course, lawyers don’t do anything, all they 
try to do is rationalize what you do. 

(Laughter.) 

Mr. Petiy. That is very difficult. 

I know of your interest in trade between countries, and you see the 
danger of an embargo that might arise if some action is not taken by 
the Japanese in that respect, certainly through your interest in our 
trade fair and other endeavors, why I trust we won’t see a situation 
arise that would distress all of us. 

Mr. Way. Well, quite sincerely I am very much interested in the 
possibility of negotiating these, because it seems to me the alternatives 
are the ultimate destruction of the fisheries. 

Mr. Petry. I agree; thank you. 

Senator Bartiert. Thank you, Mr. Way. 

Mr. Newton, the head of the Social Services Agency of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in Juneau, has been in the room all day. I leave it 
to Mr. Newton whether or not he wants to testify on the very con- 
siderable problem which wil be imposed upon the Interior Depart- 
ment by way of additional relief charges, should there be no fishing 
in Bristol Bay, or whether he would prefer to have that testimony 
presented later in Washington when the problem is firmed up to'a 
greater extent ? 

Mr. Newton. Sir, have you had that material in Juneau? 

Senator Bartietr. No; we have not. 

Mr. Newron. I should think in Washington they would be very 
glad to give it to you. 

Senator Bartierr. If you would prefer we will defer that until we 
have a hearing in Washington, and, Mr. Newton, I appreciate your 
interest in coming back here and staying with us throughout the day. 

Mr. George JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I just say a few words 
in regard to a statement that was submitted here a little while ago? 

Senator Bartiterr. Why don’t you wait a few minutes and we will 
get all the other witnesses whose names were down here out of the 
way, and we will call upon you. 

Mr. Grorce JOHANSEN. I have another engagement. 

Senator Bartietr. You want to go, come up here now. 

Mr. Grorce JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I was just on my way out when a witness here, Mr. Nakkerud, 
made a few remarks about the Alaska Fisherman’s Union. Inas- 
much as these remarks are made for a record and I don’t believe they 
had any place at a hearing of this kind, I would like to, with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, briefly answer them. 

Number one, I have represented quite a number of people that 
have made their living in trap operations in Alaska for the last 8 years, 
and I am not ashamed of representing these people, they are good 
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citizens of the various communities where they reside and they have 
worked all their life in the trap operations, and certainly they deserve 
as much consideration as any other group of workers that are sud- 
denly losing their jobs. 

While there might be a difference of opinion between me and other 
parties in that regard, nevertheless these are honest differences of 
opinion and certainly should not be construed to mean that there is 
anything dishonest about people that are working in trap operations. 

Number two, the Alaska Fisherman’s Union has never been known 
as Alaska Fisherman’s Union—ILWU. We have never belonged 
to the ILWU to my knowledge and we are at the present time affil- 
iated with the AFL-CIO. 

I believe that a record of our union will show by itself action all the 
way through the history—and I can certainly speak for the period of 
time that I have been secretary-treasurer of this organization—that 
there is nothing communistic in any way, shape, or form about our 
organization ; that we have perhaps more than any other organizations 
worked for the welfare of the fisheries and certainly we have done 
much more in that respect than has Mr. Nakkerud. 

As far as signing illegal contracts, we have not.signed illegal con- 
tracts. There was a question about a contract whether or not we 
could represent a certain group of people, and that part, perhaps 
was illegal. We signed that particular contract on advice of our at- 
torney and in the best of faith at the time we signed it. It is no reflec- 
tion against the union as such. 

This man that is speaking so disparagingly about our organization 
doesn’t actually represent labor; he is not, as far as I know, elected 
by any group of labor to represent them. Maybe he is appointed. I 
don’t know. 

I just want to say that we in the Alaska Fisherman’s Union are 
proud of the record that our union has established and we intend to 
do what is right and keep on fighting for the fisheries to the best of 
our ability, notwithstanding statements that were made by Mr. 
Nakkerud. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. [Applause.] 

Senator Bartrierr. Is Walter Nadin here? 

Walter, did you want tosay something further here? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER NODIN, PRESIDENT OF THE TANUAK 
INDIAN CREDIT ASSOCIATION OF BRISTOL BAY 


Mr. Noprn. My name is Walter Nodin, Alaska native fisherman 
from Bristol Bay and also I am president of the Tanuak Indian 
Credit Association of Bristol Bay. The purpose and object of this 
organization is on record from the hearing in Juneau. 

I didn’t intend to speak earlier but as the hearing went on I thought 
we might have left out a few things that may be important. It will 
only take me a few minutes. 

I am not used to this. 

We are hurting and we have been hurting more and more as the 


Japs increased their efforts and the taking of salmon on the high seas. 
We know they are getting our fish for a number of reasons you have 
heard before probably. 
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We are hurt in our commercial fishery and we hurt in our personal 
use fishery. Our commercial fishery is very important, it brings 
money, but personal use fishery to the natives of Alaska is very im- 
portant. It’s a historic use of a natural resource. It is put up in 
different forms to eat, not to sell for money, not to export—to eat. 

This means that this personal use fishery cannot be thought of in 
monetary value, it is a different value—it is beyond money. 

One time I went to a museum, I come from out in the sticks, go to 
this museum is full of everything, prehistoric animals, everything 
else. I ask the gentleman that was running it how much did this 
museum cost. He said, “Son, it is priceless.” 

To us, salmon runs in Bristol Bay are priceless. 

I would like to go and tell you a little more, but I know the time is 
short. Ithank you. [ Applause. | 
— Bartierr. Walter, have you lived in Bristol Bay all your 

ife ? 

Mr. Noprn. No, only since I was 9 years old. 

Senator Bartierr. Were you born in Alaska? 

Mr. Nopin. Yes. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you know anything else that the people, resi- 
dents, of Bristol Bay could do if they are not permitted to fish? Any- 
thing else they can do to make a living? 

Mr. Nopin. Not right now I don’t. The people over there are in 
a transition, so to speak. They are in the middle of everything. The 
younger generation have been taught to eat white man’s food, white 
man’s ways, go to the show, all those sort of things, but the older 
generation did not know any of this. And what I am saying is that 
there is one part of them that if there is no fishery could go back to 
there, what you call primitive, aboriginal, or back to their old ways; 
but there is another section of them that are lost. 

Senator Bartuerr. Mr. Tollefson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. TotuEerFson. I just want to thank the witness for his remarks. 
I think so far as I was concerned, this is the first mention I heard of 
the personal use aspect. I gather that many of the people in the 
Bristol Bay area, then, absolutely need this salmon for food purposes. 

Mr. Noprn. Not only in Bristol Bay but look on the map up there, 
all along the western coast Alaska faces that big operation over there 
[indicating Russia], almost touches it. There are villages up there 
that use this personal use fishery, this fishery we are talking about, to 
put in here, you know, belly, and everyone of those villages have a 
National Guard unit. It is connected by radio to your frontline of 
defense, your DEW air defense, and those people are doing their bit 
for the security of the United States. I am not saying that this is a 
threat of any kind. We are very proud to be one of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. Toxuerson. I understand from what you have said that the 
Japanese having taken Alaska-spawned salmon on the high seas, has 
that cut down the amount of personal use fish ? 

Mr. Noprn. Definitely. 

Mr. Totierson. Thank you. 

Senator Barrietr. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petry. Well, I would just like to say that I just wonder how 
many of the delegates from all of the nations in Geneva over these 
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international laws consider the historic rights and necessity of a group 
such as the witness represents here today. I certainly am glad that his 
testimony is in this record. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Nodin. 

Mr. Atwood, do you wish to make a statement? 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL ATWOOD 


Mr. Atrwoop. My name is Russell Atwood. I am a fisherman. I 
make my living catching fish. I purchase seine in most of the areas of 
Alaska from Palus Pass to southeastern, of course, that is not allowed 
today because of the area restriction. We have got a fishing area, 
however, that has nothing to do with this. 

I contend that a great deal of our fisheries on the west and south- 
west areas of Alaska have been hurt strictly by the Japanese fisheries 
and that extends as far south as the northern part of southeastern 
Alaska, becaues the web-caught fish have been caught in those areas, 
pink salmon and dogs. 

We have had testimony that the Japs don’t interfere with that area. 
But I believe they do because of the lack of fish that are there now, 
that were there before the Japanese started their operations. 

We have continuously cut down on our operation, had to, due to 
restriction, closed areas, and various other methods. 

As I say I believe this legislation has to go through in order to pro- 
tect — fisheries, not only in the Bristol Bay area but in the other areas 
as well. 

I guess that is about all I have to say. 

Senator Barttetr. Thank you, Mr. Atwood. 

Mr. Tollefson, Mr. Pelly ? 

Mr. Totierson. No, thank you. 

Mr. Petty. No, thank you. 

Senator Barttert. The final witness will be the very effective di- 
rector of the State Fishery of Washington, and who has spent a life- 
time as a fisherman—Milo Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, I am here, 

Senator Bartiett. All right, you can testify. 

Mr. Moors. Andrew Niemi is now here and I would like to request 
that he now be heard—I will wait. 

Senator Bartiett. We will then hear from Mr. Andrew Niemi. 
Thank you, Milo. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW NIEMI, ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Mr. Nem. Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, and ladies and 
gentlemen, I am Andy Niemi. I am not what you call an attorney or 
anything, no fancy talker, but I am an independent fisherman, and 
by gosh, one thing is that I am kind of getting my belt tightened, it 
is getting down to the last notch, and I can trace that to the Japanese 
fishing. 

To as back into history a little bit, 1931 to 1937, the Japanese ex- 
tended their high-sea fishery from the north to the east of the Aleu- 
tian chain. And then to its Bristol barrier. In protest of this, Cordell 
Hull put forward the Cordell Hull Doctrine. In a special mission 
in 1949, went to Japan and they came back with the word that the 
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Japanese are, well, they are very shrewd people, that they bear watch- 
ing in any treaties that are going to be made in the future, and, in 
a we are suffering a little bit from those treaties as we can see 
today. 

As an independent fisherman, I have invested in the future of 
Bristol Bay, I have a boat there and there are a lot of other independ- 
ent fishermen likewise that have from $1,400 and up invested in 
that country. We maintained that we earned the bulk of our livin 
in Bristol Bay. That is where our main living is made. I woul 
say as high as 80 percent for some people. 

ue principally to the North Pacific fishing, we have seen our 
earnings diminish year by year, and if things are going to come from 
bad to worse, we are going to be in the same position as the residents 
of Alaska, and we are §oing to ask for subsistence. That is about 
what it amounts to. You take the unemployment in the State of 
Washington, isn’t being relieved a great deal, and as over the Nation, 
why, it is about the same as it was during the last depression. 

So, that Bristol Bay Fishery is certainly needed in the economy of 
the people in the States of Washington, Oregon, and California. 

Since 1953, when the first marked fish were showing up in the bay, 
we were protesting to the industry and it certainly took a long time 
before we found a meeting like this which is taking a little interest in 
the affairs of the fishermen. 

In 1957, we had a very good start in our fishery, in fact, one of the 
best in quite a while. All of a sudden it was cut in half. The fishery 
appeared 10 to 30 percent of marked fish. Last year, probably 12 or 
13 months ago, I showed pictures verifying the fact that we could 
have taken the same pictures in 1953 that we took in 1957. 

Mr. Totuerson. Just for the record, describe what you mean by 
“marked fish.” 

Mr. Nremt. Well, some of the fish on the heads alone, they had been 
juts like scaled right up to the back of the head. There was a scar 
there, like some sharp instrument would have cut it and that showed 
that they had been in smaller mesh gear than our gear, and these were 
big fish, they must have been poking their heads in some way or an- 
other and had fallen off and gotten away. Also there were small fish, 
from the dorsal fin on back, it was raw flesh. You can tell fish that 
have just recently got out of the net and which have gotten out of 
gear say, 2 or 3 weeks or even a month prior. Not only that, all that 
scarred fish, when it went up the river to spawn, fungus got on the 
head and they died. 

There were a lot of fish around the Naknek River, there were fish 
with fungus on the head. 

During the 1956 season, we had marked fish right away from the 
start of the season and they extended on through the season. The 
first 2 weeks of the season there we had 2 days of fishing, the next 
week it was cut down and the last week and a half of fishing, we had 
two 12-hour periods, that is all the fishing we had, and then the last 
period was cut off altogether. So that you can’t say that—we cer- 
tainly haven’t been fishing them too hard. 

We certainly endorse any drastic legislation in curbing importing 
of Japanese salmon. 

I don’t think that the U.S. fishermen would want to take any liveli- 
hood away from the Japanese themselves, but we don’t want the Japa- 
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international laws consider the historic rights and necessity of a grou 
such as the witness represents here today. I certainly am glad that his 
testimony is in this record. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Nodin. 

Mr. Atwood, do you wish to make a statement? 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL ATWOOD 


Mr. Arwoop. My name is Russell Atwood. I am a fisherman. I 
make my living catching fish. I purchase seine in most of the areas of 
Alaska from Palus Pass to southeastern, of course, that is not allowed 
today because of the area restriction. We have got a fishing area, 
however, that has nothing to do with this. 

I contend that a great deal of our fisheries on the west and south- 
west areas of Alaska have been hurt strictly by the Japanese fisheries 
and that extends as far south as the northern part of southeastern 
Alaska, becaues the web-caught fish have been caught in those areas, 
pink salmon and dogs. 

We have had testimony that the Japs don’t interfere with that area. 
But I believe they do because of the lack of fish that are there now, 
that were there before the Japanese started their operations. 

We have continuously cut down on our operation, had to, due to 
restriction, closed areas, and various other methods. 

As I say I believe this legislation has to go through in order to pro- 
tect oe fisheries, not only in the Bristol Bay area but in the other areas 
as well. 

I guess that is about all I have to say. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Atwood. 

Mr. Tollefson, Mr. Pelly ? 

Mr. Totierson. No, thank you. 

Mr. Petiy. No, thank you. 

Senator Barttett. The final witness will be the very effective di- 
rector of the State Fishery of Washington, and who has spent a life- 
time as a fisherman—Milo Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, I am here, 

Senator Bartiett. All right, you can testify. 

Mr. Moore. Andrew Niemi is now here and I would like to request 
that he now be heard—I will wait. iiiat 

Senator Bartiett. We will then hear from Mr. Andrew Niemi. 
Thank you, Milo. , 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW NIEMI, ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Mr. Nremt. Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, and ladies and 
gentlemen, I am Andy Niemi. I am not what you call an attorney or 
anything, no fancy talker, but I am an independent fisherman, and 
by gosh, one thing is that I am kind of getting my belt tightened, it 
= getting down to the last notch, and I can trace that to the Japanese 

hing. 

To So back into history a little bit, 1931 to 1937, the Japanese ex- 
tended their high-sea fishery from the north to the east of the Aleu- 
tian chain. And then to its Bristol barrier. In protest of this, Cordell 
Hull put forward the Cordell Hull Doctrine. In a special mission 
in 1949, went to Japan and they came back with the word that the 
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Japanese are, well, they are very shrewd people, that they bear watch- 
ing in any treaties that are going to be made in the future, and, in 
— we are suffering a little bit from those treaties as we can see 
today. 

As an independent fisherman, I have invested in the future of 
Bristol Bay, I have a boat there and there are a lot of other independ- 
ent fishermen likewise that have from $1,400 and up invested in 
that country. We maintained that we earned the bulk of our livin 
in Bristol Bay. That is where our main living is made. I woul 
say as high as 80 percent for some people. 

ue principally to the North Pacific fishing, we have seen our 
earnings diminish year by year, and if things are going to come from 
bad to worse, we are going to be in the same position as the residents 
of Alaska, and we are going to ask for subsistence. That is about 
what it amounts to. You take the unemployment in the State of 
Washington, isn’t being relieved a great deal, and as over the Nation, 
why, it is about the same as it was during the last depression. 

So, that Bristol Bay Fishery is certainly needed in the economy of 
the people in the States of Washington, Oregon, and California. 

Since 1953, when the first marked fish were showing up in the bay, 
we were protesting to the industry and it certainly took a long time 
before we found a meeting like this which is taking a little interest in 
the affairs of the fishermen. 

In 1957, we had a very good start in our fishery, in fact, one of the 
best in quite a while. All of a sudden it was cut in half. The fishery 
appeared 10 to 30 percent of marked fish. Last year, probably 12 or 
13 months ago, I showed pictures verifying the fact that we could 
have taken the same pictures in 1953 that we took in 1957. 

Mr. Tou.erson. Just for the record, describe what you mean by 
“marked fish.” 

Mr. Niemi. Well, some of the fish on the heads alone, they had been 
juts like scaled right up to the back of the head. There was a scar 
there, like some sharp instrument would have cut it and that showed 
that they had been in smaller mesh gear than our gear, and these were 
big fish, they must have been poking their heads in some way or an- 
other and had fallen off and gotten away. Also there were small fish, 
from the dorsal fin on back, it was raw flesh. You can tell fish that 
have just recently got out of the net and which have gotten out of 
gear say, 2 or 3 weeks or even a month prior. Not only that, all that 
scarred fish, when it went up the river to spawn, fungus got on the 
head and they died. 

There were a lot of fish around the Naknek River, there were fish 
with fungus on the head. 

During the 1956 season, we had marked fish right away from the 
start of the season and they extended on through the season. The 
first 2 weeks of the season there we had 2 days of fishing, the next 
week it was cut down and the last week and a half of fishing, we had 
two 12-hour periods, that is all the fishing we had, and then the last 
period was cut off altogether. So that you can’t say that—we cer- 
tainly haven’t been fishing them too hard. 

We certainly endorse any drastic legislation in curbing importing 
of Japanese salmon. 

I don’t think that the U.S. fishermen would want to take any liveli- 
hood away from the Japanese themselves, but we don’t want the Japa- 
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nese taking the salmon away from our livelihood either, we want a 
livelihood out of this fishery as well. So we feel if they don’t move 
back to 170° east longitude and show in real action and sincerity that 
they are willing in good faith to move, I think that very, very drastic 
action should be taken. 

I guess that is all. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totuerson. I have no questions. 

Senator Bartuerr. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petuy. No questions. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Niemi. 

Now, the Director of the Washington Department of Fisheries, as 
the last witness. Milo Moore. 


STATEMENT OF MILO MOORE, DIRECTOR, STATE OF WASHINGTON 
DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, I have a brief 
statement I willread. Before I do that, I would like to say one word. 

For the benefit of the gentlemen who represented the Japanese Trade 
Council and the attorney who spoke on the legal aspects of interna- 
tional relations regarding our fisheries, I would like to say there is 
one law that supersedes all laws of man, there is no way, no regulation 
in a management of fisheries where a large concentration of gear is 
placed in intercepting these runs on the high seas. It can’t be done, 
whether it is on the Asian or our side. You wipe out entire runs and 
species of fishes headed for the various rivers if they are intercepted 
by a large bit of gear on the high seas. That is a law of nature, if 
we don’t wait until they show up close to the mouths of these streams 
prepa they originate, we are finding our fishermen running out of 

sh. 

I will briefly read my statement. 

This is addressed to Senator Magnuson. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the Washing- 
ton State Department of Fisheries, and my personal observations, re- 
garding several bills now pending before the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Sonne. 

I would also like to express in behalf of the fishermen and industry 
of the Pacific coast our appreciation of your consideration in holding 
this Senate committee hearing in Seattle, Wash., where those vitally 
interested in the welfare of fisheries may express themselves regarding 
the pressing problems confronting this industry. 

I heartily agree with your good intentions to obtain protection for 
our American fishing industry through the passage of S. 502, to re- 
strict the imports of Japanese salmon caught under conditions for- 
bidden to our own fishermen. I support the passage of this act, yet 
I feel in the event of its passage and being signed into law by the 
President the effect of the act would not serve to curb the present ac- 
tivities of Japanese salmon fisheries on the high seas in which they are 
intercepting North American stocks of salmon. 

The fact is that the entire U.S. domestic market is presently sub- 
jected to the sale of fish and fish products of many varieties and species 
directly competitive to American fishermen, caught by fishermen of 
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other lands, subsidized by their government, under conditions for- 
bidden to or unfavorable to U.S. industry. 

The volume of such imports arriving into the United States from 
Japan and other countries has already denied American fishermen the 
opportunity of maintaining their fishing fleet to the standard of com- 
peting nations. In addition, the more distant fishing areas are be- 
coming more restricted to U.S. fishermen each year due to competi- 
tion of low-cost imports of fish and fish products. 

Under present marketing conditions for fish and fish products with- 
in the United States (due to unrestricted imports) there is little doubt 
our maritime fisheries will become a second-rate enterprise and our 
Nation may soon become more dependent upon foreign sources for 
seafood products than on its own fishermen. A large portion of the 
domestic fisheries industry is already facing bankruptcy by reason 
of inequities in the regulations of our Government on international 
trade and commerce affecting these products. 

In an attempt to further stabilize American fisheries and to provide 
a sufficient lever to bring about correction of conditions harmful to 
domestic fisheries throughout the Nation, I respectfully submit the 
following outlined plan for legislation for consideration by your 
committee : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress find that nationals of 
other countries are harvesting fish and producing fish products and are selling the 
same in the United States market in direct competition with the catch of United 
States fishermen and that this conduct now constitutes a hazard to and threatens 
to eliminate a large portion of the United States fishing industry. The Congress 
further finds that the nationals of other countries are processing fish and shell- 
fish beyond the jurisdiction of the United States and are importing the same into 
the United States for human consumption and that said processing may not 
meet the standards for health, sanitation, and other requirements for processing 
fish and shellfish required by the laws and regulations of the United States. 

Section 1. On or after the date of this Act, the total import of fish, shellfish, 
fish products, and fish byproducts shall not exceed 25 per centum of the total 
consumption of each species of fish, shellfish, and type of fish product or fish 
byproduct consumed in the United States during the last preceding year. In the 
event that American fishermen or manufacturers cannot produce a quantity of 
fish, shellfish, fish products or fish byproducts equivalent to the total consump- 
tion during the last preceding year, the per centum of import shall be increased 
to the per centum which cannot be produced by the American fishermen or 
manufacturers. 

Sec. 2. On or after the date of this Act, it shall be unlawful to distribute or 
sell for human consumption any fish, shellfish, or fish product which is processed 
or manufactured beyond the jurisdiction of the United States unless the same 
are processed or manufactured in accordance with standards of sanitation, 
health, and other requirements equivalent to those standards applied by law 
and regulation of the United States to such processing and manufacturing in 
the United States, and are sold in the United States in accordance with laws 
applicable to sale of similar domestic products. All such fish, shellfish, or fish 
products shall bear a label identifying the country in which they are first 
processed and stating the method of reprocessing in the United States or that 
said fish, shellfish, or fish products have not been reprocessed. 


In further consideration of the need to improve and strengthen 
domestic fisheries as called for under the Fisheries and Wildlife Act of 
1956, it is recommended that the Government subsidize to the extent 
necessary to maintain at least one modern 300- to 600-ton ocean traw- 
ler, freezing processing ship, to operate in the North Pacific area to 
permanently establish and maintain U.S. participation in this vast 
fishing area, the vessel to maintain scientific explorations, and opera- 
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tions ees to provide American eee information and knowl- 
edge of the fisheries comparable to that now being carried out by other 
nations. 

I would like also to submit for the record several reports in recent 
Japanese newspapers dealing with the problem of north Pacific fish- 
eries. 


Senator Bartiett. Those reports will be accepted. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


{From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Apr. 2, 1959] 
JAPAN Denies DEPLETION OF Bristot Bay SALMON 
(By Nannette Milstead, Hearst headline service special to the Post-Intelligencer ) 


WasHIneTon, April 1—Japanese fishermen are not responsible for the deple- 
tion of Bristol Bay salmon off the coast of Alaska, the Japanese Government 
declared today. 

Japan charged “widespread misunderstanding” about the closing of the area 
to commercial fishing as ordered by Interior Secretary Seaton on March 13 as a 
conservation measure. 

Cannery representatives in Alaska, Washington, and Oregon contend the Japa- 
nese are depleting the salmon supply by indiscriminate fishing methods. 

Hearings on legislation will be held in Seattle on Friday. The proposed meas- 
ures would among other things, prohibit any nation from catching immature 
salmon spawned in North America. 

Violations by the Japanese would result in the United States banning importa- 
tion of canned salmon from Japan. 

The Japanese Hmbassy argued that a gradual decline in Bristol Bay red 
salmon has been taking place since 1935. It further emphasized that the Japa- 
nese did no significant high seas fishing for red salmon before 1955. 

Even the U.S. Department of Interior, the Japanese pointed out, blame “small 
spawning escapements in the brood years 1953-55” for the relatively small size of 
the predicted 1959 Bristol Bay run. 

Closing of the Bristol Bay area for the balance of 1959 was for normal rebuild- 
ing “of a fishery which had been overfished,” the Japanese asserted. 

Indicating willingness to cooperate with U.S. fishermen, a spokesman noted 
that the high seas fishing area involved is in the eastern Pacific “remote from the 
United States and subject to no treaty limitation.” 

Scientific data is still insufficient to describe the exact distribution of salmon. 
in the high seas, the Embassy said. - 


{From the Japan Times, Mar. 31, 1959] 
JAPAN SEEKs MEETING ON FISHING SAFEGUARDS 


The Foreign Office announced yesterday that it had requested the Soviet Union 
for an early opening of negotiations between the two countries in regard to safe 
fishing operations by Japanese fishing vessels in the northern seas. 

It said that the request was made to the Kremlin through Japanese Ambassa- 
dor Suemitsu Kadowaki on March 27. 

The Japanese request was based on the Japanese proposal made to the Soviets 
last summer in regard to safe fishing operations by Japanese fishermen, many of 
whom had been captured by Soviet patrol ships. 

The Japanese request was made through a note verbale and was a reply to the 
Soviet proposal concerning the capture of Japanese fishermen made around the 
end of December last year. 

In a note verbale to the Japanese Government in late December, last year, 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry alleged that the number of planned and organized 
violations of Soviet territorial waters by Japanese fishing vessels was on the in- 
crease and indicated that in the future, payment for expenses incurred with 
regard to the crews of the seized vessels and the maintenance of such vessels 
would be requested and that criminal responsibility, which heretofore had been 
limited to only the captains of such vessels, would be extended to the owners of 
such vessels on board at the time of seizure and to chiefs of the fishing crews. 

In reply to this proposal the Japanese side submitted the following reply : 
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“It is a known fact that the Soviet Union contends that its territorial waters 
extend 12 miles off shore. However, in view of the fact that no agreement with 
regard to the limit of territorial waters was reached at the International Con- 
ference of Law of the Seas held in Geneva in 1958, the 3-mile limit continues 
to remain the principle recognized under international law, and naturally, the 
extension of territorial waters beyond this limit cannot be considered valid. 

“Furthermore, the position of the Japanese Government is that the measures 
which the Soviet Union seeks to adopt, even assuming that they are taken in 
territorial waters recognized under international law, cannot be recognized as 
being valid. 

The note verbale further states that the Japanese Government reserves all 
rights in connection with the seizure of Japanese fishing vessels, and is prepared 
to seek a settlement of this dispute through the International Court of Justice. 
And in order to prevent further seizures, it also requests the Soviet Government 
to study the Japanese proposal concerning fishing in the waters north of Hok- 
kaido and to agree immediately to the opening of negotiations. 

According to investigations by the Japanese Maritime Safety Agency, a total 
of 744 fishing vessels had been seized by the Soviets from the end of the war up 
to March 24 this year. Fishermen captured totaled 6,502. Some 586 ships and 
6,424 fishermen were released. 

Of the 78 fishermen still in captivity, 11 have been confirmed as dead. This 
leaves 67 fishermen still detained by the Soviets. Of the 158 ships still not re- 
turned, 13 have been confirmed as sunk or greatly damaged, leaving 145 vessels 
still in the hands of the Soviets. 


‘SSovIET MAKE HarsH Bip For Cras FISHING 


The Soviet delegation yesterday presented an extremely harsh proposal re- 
garding Japanese crab fishing in the northern seas in the 30th session of the cur- 
rent Japan-Soviet fishery talks. 

As in the case of salmon fishing the views of the two countries have become 
diametrically opposed in regard to crab fishing. 

The Soviet proposal included these points: 

1. The ceiling on Japanese crab fishing will be set at 280,000 cases against last 
year’s haul of 320,000 cases. That on Soviet crab fishing will be set at 300,000 
cases as against last year’s catch of 340,000 cases. 

2. One new fishing area for Japanese crab fishing and two new fishing areas 
for Soviet crab fishing will be established in last year’s fishing area and all the 
rest of the area will be designated as off-limit. 

8. The crab fishing period would start on May 15 instead of April 15, the start- 
ing date last year. 





{From the Japanese Times, Mar. 28, 1959] 
Press COMMENTS SUMMARIZED 
FISHERIES TALKS 


It is regrettable that the Soviet side proposed to set Japan’s salmon catch quota 
at 50,000 tons on the ground that Japan’s off-shore salmon fishing has caused a 
sizable decrease of salmon in the restricted fishing area. Past Japanese surveys 
and experiences, however, show that the present scale of Japan’s offshore salmon 
fishing will never prove a major factor causing a decline in salmon resources. 
It cannot be understood why the Russian side is trying to attribute the decline 
in salmon refineries to the off-shore salmon fishing by ignoring Japanese data. 
The biggest reason for the decline is the Russian fishing for salmon at the estu- 
aries of its rivers.—Sankei Shimbun. 

The Soviet fishery delegates made a proposal regarding Japan’s salmon catch 
quota within the restricted area Thursday for the first time since the start of the 
Russo-Japanese talks. The 50,000-ton proposal, however, constituted a mere 
one-third of Japan’s request for 165,000 tons and less than one-half of the 110,000 
tons for last year. Such a poor quota will certainly deal a crushing blow to 
Japan’s northern Pacific fishing industry. Moreover, the nation’s 600,000 fisher- 
men concerned with northern Pacific salmon fishing will be placed on the brink 
of bankruptcy or throwh out of their jobs. The Soviet proposal will only be 
aimed at restricting Japan’s salmon catch by running counter to the spirit of the 
Japan-Soviet fishery treaty —Mainichi Shimbun. 
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The Soviet side at a meeting of the Japan-Soviet Fishery Committee Thursday 
made a proposal to set Japan’s salmon catch quota in the restricted fishing zone 
for this year at 50,000 tons. This was quite a reduction compared with the quota 
of 110,000 tons last year. It was natural that the Japanese delegates rejected it 
immediately. The Russian proposal clearly clashed with the past statements 
made by the Soviet side. Russian chief delegate P, A. Moiseyev once told Japan- 
ese newsmen that Japan will be able to catch 70 percent of its average salmon 
catch of the past 3 years even in the restricted fishing area.—Asahi Shimbun. 
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GovERNMENT To Drarr CouNTERPLAN on SaLtmMon 


The Government will draft a counterproposal on the salmon catch quota for 
this year for submission to the Japan-Soviet Fishery Committee. 

This was decided yesterday by Chief Cabinet Secretary Munenori Akagi and 
Agriculture-Forestry Minister Kunio Miura. 

They agreed that the counterplan should be worked out after making a careful 
study of the Soviet plan, revealed Thursday, which called for a Japanese catch 
quota of 50,000 tons. 

Japan rejected the proposal at the 27th plenary meeting of the fishery com- 
mittee held at the Foreign Office yesterday. 

Both sides, however, agreed at yesterday’s session to discuss control measures 
for herring and crab fishing parallel with the new Russian proposal on the 
salmon catch, starting today. 

The Japanese negotiators made the following points yesterday: The Soviet side 
claims that its salmon catch along the Soviet Pacific coast showed a sizable drop 
last year. But since the salmon Japanese fishermen will catch this year were 
spawned 4 or 5 years ago, there will be no need for tightening the controls over 
offshore salmon fishing this year just because parent salmon which went up river 
to spawn had decreased. 

The purpose of the Soviet-Japanese fishery pact is to protect salmon resources 
and simultaneously to make best use of these resources. The Soviets think only 
of protecting the resources but forget how to make the best use of them. 

According to the pact, the salmon haul and control measures are to be decided 
through committee discussions. But the Japanese and Soviet committee mem- 
bers have yet to reach understanding on the present condition of the salmon 
resources and possible effects of offshore fishing. Such being the case, the new 
Soviet proposal is unacceptable to Japan in view of its unilateral nature. 

The 50,000-ton quota proposed by the Soviets is too low to guarantee the liveli- 
hood of the Japanese salmon fishermen. 

Ten organizations of fishermen operating in northern Pacific waters yesterday 
issued a statement opposing the latest Soviet proposal. 

Japan was given a salmon fishing quota of 110,000 tons last year. 

The Soviet delegation said a Soviet planning agency has set the Russian salmon 
eatch goal for 1959 in Far Eastern coastal areas at 95,000 tons, which it said is 
smaller than the hauls made in the past several years. 

It is recalled that the Japanese delegation in a plenary session of the com- 
mittee January 22, demanded a catch quota of 165,000 tons. 

The quota proposed by the Soviet Thursday was thus only less than one-third 
of the Japanese proposal. 


{From the Japanese Times, Mar. 27, 1959] 
JAPAN Snuss Soviet Bip ror 50,000-Ton QuoTa on SALMON 


The Soviet fishery delegation at a meeting of the Japan-Soviet Fishery Com- 
mittee yesterday proposed to set the Japanese salmon fishing quota within the 
restricted fishing area for this year at 50,000 tons. 

The proposal was immediately rejected by the Japanese delegation. 

Japan was given a salmon fishing quota of 110,000 last year. 

The Soviet delegation said a Soviet planning agency has set the Russian salmon 
eatch goal for 1959 in Far Bastern coastal areas at 95,000 tons, which it said 
is smaller than the hauls made in the past several years. 

The Soviet delegation also expressed the hope that the Japanese Government 
will restrict fishing operations to some extent in the area south of the restricted 
fishing area in consideration of the dwindling fishery resources. 

It may be recalled that the Japanese allegation in a plenary session of the 
conference January 22 proposed that the fishing quota be set at 165,000 tons. 
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The quota proposed by the Soviets yesterday was only about one-third of the 
Japanese proposal, 


Under the circumstances, the Japanese delegation at yesterday’s session imme- 
diately rejected the Soviet proposal as unacceptable. 

The Japanese delegation is expected to take a firm stand against the Soviet 
proposal in the next series of plenary sessions scheduled to begin today. 

After yesterday’s plenary meeting, the Japanese conferees said 50,000 tons 
is an extremely small figure. They said the Japanese offshore fishing industry 
would face bankruptcy if such small quota were to be enforced. 





{From the Seattle Times, Mar. 31, 1959] 
JAPAN WILLING To SETTLE FISHING DISPUTE 


Tokyo, March 31 (Reuters).—Japan is ready to seek a settlement of fishing 
disputes with Russia in the North Pacific through the International Court of 
Justice, it was announced yesterday. 

The offer was contained in a note to Moscow 3 days ago in reply to a Soviet 
memorandum that “planned organized violations” of Soviet territorial waters 
by Japanese fishing vessels were increasing. 

The Japanese note said Japan could not recognize the Soviet contention that 
its territorial waters extend 12 miles offshore and would reserve all rights in 
connection with the seizure of Japanese fishing boats. Japan acknowledges a 
3-mile limit. 

The Japanese Maritime Safety Board said Russia seized 744 Japanese fishing 
boats from the end of the Second World War to last Tuesday. Some 145 boats 
with 67 fishermen still are detained in the Soviet Union, it added. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intellingencer, Mar. 19, 1959] 
BRISTOL Bay 


We agree most emphatically with Alaska’s Governor William A. Eagan that 
the present Bristol Bay fisheries situation is “untenable.” We agree also that 
a “reasonable, logical solution must be found.” 

Secretary of Interior Seaton’s sudden—and tardy—announcement of the 
closure of the Bristol Bay area has dealt thousands of fishermen and cannery 
workers a staggering blow. Other businesses of Alaska and Puget Sound are 
vitally affected. 

The cause is the encroachment of Japanese on our fisheries with gear which is 
unlawful for use by U.S. fishermen. 

There will be continuing meetings in Seattle and Alaska seeking a solution to 
the problem. We believe that the Japanese Government will be making an error 
if it fails to cooperate. 

Soon hearings will be held by a Senate commerce subcommittee on a bill that 
would ban the importation and sale of salmon caught in the North Pacific in a 
manner contrary to regulations governing the U.S. fisherman. 

We see no reason why there should not be discussed a parallel bill involving 
other canned fish products from Japan. If such measures be retaliatory, let the 
Japanese make the most of it. The problem of Japanese encroachment upon 
our fisheries has been going on far too long. 

The alternate, as Governor Egan points out, is to declare parts of our new 
49th State “disaster areas.” That would be a national disgrace as well as a 
regional calamity. 





[From the Japanese Times, Mar. 7, 1959] 
JAPAN SpurRNsS Soviet ProposaL To Repuce SALMON CatTcH TO 20 PERCENT 
OFFERED ; FISHERY TALKS CRITICAL COUNTERPROPOSAL 


Japan has flatly rejected Soviet proposals to place off limits up to 82 percent 
of the waters off the Kuriles and Kamchatka now open to fishermen. 

The Soviet-Japan fishery parley, now 55 days old, reached its most critical 
phase as Japanese spokesmen termed the Russian plan surprisingly harsh. 
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The Soviet plan, offered at Friday’s meeting, also would shorten Japan’s 
fishing season in these waters. Japanese negotiators said the proposals would 
reduce Japan’s salmon catch in this area to less than one-fifth of the 165,000-ton 
annual catch Japan asks as its minimum demand. 

The Soviet proposal listed the following points: 

1. Three salmon fishing areas will be established off the eastern coast of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula and west of 165° E. longitude, but other restrictive fish- 
ing areas will be all designated as banned areas. 

2. The fishing season within the proposed areas will be shortened to a June 
15-July 30 period. 

3. Red salmon fishing will be kept down to no more than 10,000 tons. 

The Japanese team counterproposed that the “off limits areas” be limited to 
waters 37 kilometers along northeastern coast of the Kamchatka Peninsula and 
coastal waters extending over 37 kilometers between the northern Kuriles and 
the southern tip of Kamchatka. 

It also insisted that no definite date should be set for the beginning of the 
fish season, and that the season be extended by 5 days to August 15. 

A member of the Japanese negotiating team said the new Soviet proposal 
was “out of the question.” He said that if the Soviet plan were to be carried 
out, Japan’s salmon fish catch for 1959 will be only in the neighborhood of 
80,000 to 40,000 tons against its demand for 165,000 tons. 

Japanese spokesmen termed the proposal “illogical” as no conclusion had 
been reached on salmon resources by the two nations in the current scientific 
studies. 

Agriculture-Forestry Minister Kunio Miura called the Soviet plan “mon- 
strous.” Tsunejiro Hiratsuka, chairman of the Nichiro Fishery Co., urged the 
fishery committee to stop scientific discussions and switch to political talks. 
His view was shared by many political leaders. 

Fishing industry leaders emphasized that Russia’s attempt to create new large 
off-limit areas between the existing second and third prohibitive areas, allegedly 
to “open a way for adult salmon” to approach the Russian coasts, would deal 
a “fatal blow” to Japanese fishing for silver and pink salmon. 

The Soviet plan to limit Japan’s yearly catch of red salmon to 10,000 tons 
would create an “impossible” situation for Japan’s offshore fishing operations, 
they said. 

They feared that the Soviet proposals to shorten the fishing season or fur- 
ther limit Japan’s fishing areas would make it difficult to obtain even half the 
catch she is now demanding. 

These quarters said that they would continue to demand at least the main- 
tenance of the present control measures without any change. 

The Soviet plan was believed motivated by the fact that their salmon catch 
last year totaled only 73,000 tons, which they said represented “the lowest 
record in 25 years.” The Soviets blamed the poor catch on what they called 
Japan’s “excessive” catching of adult salmon before they could swim up Rus- 
sian rivers to breed. 


Pacific Ocean 
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Broken line shows the area of restricted fishing as demarcated under the 
present Japan-Soviet Fishery Treaty. The thick line indicates the areas in 
which the Soviets propose to permit Japanese fishing for salmon. Shaded por- 
tions are the areas proposed by Japan in which Japanese salmon fishing will 
be banned. 

[From the Japanese Times, Mar. 7, 1959] 


BRISTOL Bay CATCH May BE LIMITED 


WASHINGTON (AP).—Informed Japanese sources said Thursday talks were 
underway in both Tokyo and Washington on limitations of the Bristol Bay 
salmon catch in the North Pacific during the 1959 salmon season. 

These sources expressed hope that a compromise solution would be worked 
out before the start of the fishing season within the next few weeks. 

The Japanese said the United States was urging that the demarcation line 
beyond which Japanese would not fish be moved 15° W. from the present line 
fixed at 175° E. latitude. 

Senator Warren Magnuson, Democrat of Washington, however, said general 
discussion were now centering on a 10° abstention area in Wvhich the Japanese 
salmon fishing fleet would not operate this season. This area would cover a 
600-mile zone crossing the International Dateline where red salmon of American 
and Asian origin now commingle. 

Magnuson said there had been no agreement thus far on how large the absten- 
tion area should be. Some persons contend that 5° (300 miles) would be suf- 
ficient, while others are proposing 15°. : 

“In a general way we think 10° would be enough,’ Magnuson said. 

The Japanesse sources pointed out that a very difficult negotiation was now 
under way in Tokyo between Soviet Union represetatives and Japanese officials 
to restrict Japanese fishing operations in Soviet waters. 

The Japanese also took note of legislation introduced by Representative Thomas 
Pelly, Republican, Washington, which would halt the importation of Japanese 
canned salmon into the United States. 

Legally, the Japanese sources pointed out there was no obligation from Japan 
to limit its fishing in the area west of 175° E. latitude. However, it was recog- 
nized that the size of the Bristol Bay salmon run was decreasing although it 
could not be proved that this was due to Japanese fishing practices. 

Japanese sources said that as a result of intensive scientific research, the 
Japanese Government had found no evidence up to now which would warrant 
an extreme restriction on Japanese fishing operations. 

Nevertheless, an effort was being made by both the Japanese industries and 
Tokyo officials to study the question and reach an agreement with the United 
States. 

Last year Japan voluntarily restricted its catch of Bristol Bay red salmon to 1 
million fish. 


StTirF Soviet FISHERY PLAN Is SURPRISE TO JAPAN 


The Soviet delegation at the 12th plenary session of the Japanese-Soviet Union 
Fishery Committee yesterday put forward an unexpectedly stiff proposal re- 
garding the enlargement of restrictive fishing areas and shortening of the fishing 
season. 

The committee met to start deliberations on restrictive measures relative to 
salmon and other fishing in waters to the north of Japan. 

Agriculture-Forestry Minister Kunio Miura said last night that the Soviet pro- 
posal was ‘‘very severe.” 

He said he could not reveal the details of the Soviet proposal, but that Japan 
could not accept it if it ran counter to the Japanese goal of hauling 165,000 tons 
of fish. 

Japan takes the stand that salmon resources will not decrease as a result of 
offshore fishing. Therefore, it cannot accept any plan to further restrict fishing 
or to shorten the fishing season, Miura said. 

It has been agreed between the two countries not to fish in the Okhotsk Sea, 
Miura said. 

Therefore, he said, the government cannot accept Socialist Party’s proposal to 
present a bipartisan resolution asking Russia to permit fishing in the Okhotsk 
Sea. 
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The Japanese delegation is expected to reject the Russian plan at a plenary 
session today and propose the details be debated by the scientific and tech- 
nological committee. 

Prior to presentation of the Russian plan, a report by the scientific and tech- 
nological committee, dealing with fishery resources in the waters concerned, had 
been adopted. 

The report commented on (1) general problems concerning the appraisal of 
fishery resources; (2) immature salmon; (3) resources of pink salmon; (4) re- 
sources of dog salmon; (5) resources of red salmon; (6) resources of silver 
salmon and king salmon; (7) appraisal of the general situation of salmon re- 
sources in 1959. 

Of these points, agreement has been reached by the two parties on the situa- 
tion regarding immature salmon, and a partial agreement on the general prob- 
lems concerning the appraisal of fishery resources. 

However, there was a complete divergence of views in regard to other points. 

Points on which agreement had been reached were adopted at yesterday’s 
session, but it was agreed that adjustment to the report be made before the other 
points were considered. 


OKHOTSK SEA FISHING URGED FOR JAPANESE 


A resolution urging the Soviet Union to permit Japanese fishermen to operate 
in the Okhotsk Sea was introduced by the Socialist Party at the House of Repre- 
sentatives Agriculture-Forestry Committee yesterday morning. 

The opposition party singly sponsored the resolution after its proposal for a 
joint sponsorship was rejected by Liberal-Democratic representatives on the 
committee. 

The resolution called on the Japan-Soviet Fisheries Committee to help raise 
the depressed living standards of Japanese fishermen on the Okhotsh Sea coast 
of Hokkaido by permitting them to catch salmon in that sea. 

The Soccialists also proposed that the two countries conduct scientific research 
into salmon resources in the sea. 

The committee last year decided on total suspension of Japanese salmon 
fishing in the sea effective January 1 this year. 


[From the Japanese Times, Mar. 10, 1959] 
GOVERNMENT Eyes HigHEeR LEVEL FISHERY TALKS 


The Government was reported last night to be planning to conduct political 
negotiations with the Soviets in an effort to break the current deadlock in the 
third Japan-Soviet fishery conference now underway in Tokyo. 

The fishery talks, which have been going on since January 12, reached a 
critical stage last week when Russia demanded that some 82 percent of the 
salmon fishing area in the northern Pacific waters now open to the Japanese 
be placed off limits. 

The Russian plan also calls for limiting the fishing season from June 15 to 
July 30. In the past the season closed on August 10, while no date was set 
for its opening. 

In view of the current impasse, the Government is planning to place the 
talks on a political footing at the earliest opportunity, sources close to the 
Government said last night. 

The sources said International Trade and Industry Minister Tatsunosuke 
Takasaki was scheduled to meet shortly with P. A. Moiseyev, head of the Soviet 
delegation to the current talks, to sound out the Russians on the matter. 

Takasaki, concurrently president of the Dai-Nippon Fishery Association, 
represented the Government at last year’s fishery talks held in Moscow. 

The sources believe the Takasaki-Moiseyev meeting may pave the way for 
political level talks between the two countries. 

It may be recalled that in 1957 and 1958, outstanding problems were settled 
politically following deadlocks in the fishery talks. 
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JAPAN’S FISHERY TROUBLES 


The Soviet Russian proposals to reduce the salmon fishing grounds open 
to Japanese fishermen to three comparatively small areas to be established 
off the eastern coast of the Kamchatka Peninsula and west of 165° BE. 
longitude, and to shorten the fishing season within these proposed areas to a 
June 15-July 30 period strike us as being harsh and unjust in the extreme. 

We feel sure they cannot be justified by immediate fish conservation con- 
siderations, and we see in them evidence of a desire to embarrass Japan 
economically—perhaps from a political motive. They are certainly not on all 
fours with the prospect of closer commercial exchanges between Soviet Russia 
and Japan recently held out to the Japanese trade delegation in Moscow by Red 
economic leaders. 

The latest Soviet plan amounts to a demand that 82 percent of the North 
Pacific salmon fishing area be placed “off limits” to Japanese fishermen and is 
consequently regarded as fantastic in Tokyo Government circles, so it is quite 
certain that it cannot be accepted. 

The Japanese negotiators have so far counterproposed that the “off limits” 
areas be restricted to waters 37 kilometers along the northeastern coast of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula and the coastal waters extending over 37 kilometers 
between the northern Kuriles and the southern tip of Kamchatka. They also 
ask that no definite date should be set for the beginning of the fishing season 
and that the end of the season be extended by 5 days to August 15. 

It is pointed out that if the restrictive Soviet proposals are carried out, 
Japan’s salmon catch for the current year will amount to only some 30,000 
to 40,000 tons as against the expressed Japanese desire for 165,000 tons. 

It is understood that the Russians are trying to close a vast area of the 
North Pacific this year to Japanese fishermen because their own salmon catch 
last year was the “lowest in 25 years,” a result they attributed to Japanese 
excessive catching. Without challenging the Soviet statement as to this ill 
success on the part of the Russian fishermen, we may perhaps suggest that 
the fishing methods adopted by the latter were at fault. The area of restricted 
fishing as demarcated under the present Japan-Soviet fishery agreement is so 
wide that we should have thought there was plenty of scope for the fishing 
vessels of both nations. 

We stand by the principle of freedom of fishing on the high seas and al- 
though there is no presumptive objection to reasonable agreements conducive 
to the conservation of fish stocks, we feel in this instance that this is not the 
real point at issue. The Russians, of course, wish to keep as wide an extent 
of these northern waters to themselves, whether they fish them extensively or 
not, but Japan’s need to fish in these same waters is an imperative one. We 
hope the Japanese Government will stick to its guns and insist on a fair deal. 

Another difficulty for Japan’s fishing industry has arisen with the United 
States. Japanese fishermen are being asked to abstain from fishing for Bristol 
Bay salmon in a 600-mile area of the North Pacific and voluntarily to restrict 
their catch in the new season soon to commence. Senator W. G. Magnuson, 
who has been a prime mover in this matter, reveals that in view of the severe 
decrease in size of the salmon run from Bristol Bay to Alaska, the U.S. Interior 
Department plans to announce strict regulations confining American fishing 
operations to only 2 days per week. Senator Magnuson says the question of 
Japanese abstention from fishing in the North Pacific where salmon of Ameri- 
can and Asian origin come and go was to have been discussed at the recent 
Geneva conference on the international law of the sea, but, somehow, the ques- 
tion got “left out in the cold.” 

The American Senator admitted that he ‘was aware of the “squeeze” the 
Soviet Union was placing on Japanese salmon fishermen by forcing them out 
of the Sea of Okhotsk and away from the shorelines of the Kamchatka Penin- 
sula but he still hoped for an agreement between Japan and the United States 
with respect to the Alaska area fishing. 

No decision has yet been reached but it is quite possible that this country 
will have to agree to some curtailment. The Americans might force the issue 
and there is already a bill before Congress, drawn by Representative Thomas 
Pelly, which, if enacted, would prohibit Japan from exporting any canned 
salmon to the United States which included fish taken from the Bristol Bay 
salmon run. This would be more than an embarrassment to Japan. 

The rumpus over the international whaling agreement is still fresh in our 
minds and it is obvious that the rivalry between the nations over marine prod- 
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ucts is steadily assuming larger proportions. It is not always easy to say 
what is fair or not in making partial agreements and it looks as if some world- 
wide conference is needed to decide fishery questions on an overall scale. We 
might at least hope it could be more successful than the last law of the sea 
conference which dealt with kindred subjects. Dealing with fishery disputes 
piecemeal appears to be no longer adequate. 

Mr. Moors. I appreciate your consideration of the many problems 
facing this confused and depressed industry. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Moore, and I am sure that your 
suggestions will receive the most earnest consideration of both the 
House and Senate Committees. 

Do you have any suggestions, Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Totierson. No; I just want to say as I have said on many occa- 
sions, we always welcome hearing from Mr. Moore. Mr. Moore has 
appeared before our committee on the House side as he has to the 
Senate side, and his testimony has always been most beneficial and 
helpful. Iam glad he appeared here and presented that statement. 

Mr. Pexxiy. I certainly wish everybody in this room could have 
heard Mr. Moore testify on the Dogfish Bounty bill because it is one 
of the best pieces of testimony I have ever heard and was so well done. 

I judge from the recommended legislation that you are not opposed 
to the bills—the so-called Pelly-Bartlett bill as such ? 

Mr. Moors. No. 

Mr. Petry. In other words, you would like to go further and to have 
an import quota, more or less, and sanitary standards and other means 
of protecting our high standard domestic production ? 

Mr. Moore. I stated, Congressman, what I thought was necessary to 
stabilize and balance American fisheries and still leave its door open 
for 25 percent of the total market of the United States to imports. 

I forgot to say, John Wedin made the statement for the Dogfish 
bill. I was a party to the report and I am a hundred percent behind 
what John Wedin said. 

Mr. Peuiy. As far as this legislation goes that you proposed, I don’t 
believe it would have as direct a bearing on the Bristol Bay fishery 
quick enough for any relief. 

Mr. Moore. It may not. I am just thinking that the ban on sal- 
mon would not go far enough bécause they can sell the salmon some- 
where else, but they are flooding our market with everything they can 
produce and sell for dollars. 

Mr. Petxty. From your experience back in Washington, you know 
we have a difficult time getting legislation that would be satisfactory 
to enough Members to get the votes and to get support of the adminis- 
tration and, therefore, we will maybe sometimes have to go along with 
a promise measure and as long as I know you are supporting Mr. 
Bartlett’s and my legislation why, well, I think we both agree with 
you that we would like to personally go a great deal further. 

Mr. Moore. I might say one thing further, Mr. Congressman, that 
under the Fish and Wildlife Acts of 1956, it is the responsibility of 
the Fish and Wildlife to inform you gentlemen on what is necessary 
to protect and improve American fisheries and they should keep you 
well informed so we can go straight ahead to stabilize this important 
resource. Thank you. 
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Senator Bartietr. Mr. Tollefson, do you have a concluding state- 
ment you would like to make before we adj ourn ? 

Mr. Toxterson. Mr. Bartlett, at the outset, I didn’t think to say 
for the sake of the record that I appreciated very much the invita- 
tion on the part of yourself and Senator Magnuson to participate at 
these hearings. These aren’t joint hearings but they are informally 
so—— 

Senator Bartierr. Joint problem. 

Mr. Touterson. It is certainly a joint problem, and I am sure that 
your committee will provide for our committee a record of these 
hearings so that the testimony might be made available to the mem- 
bers of our side. 

Senator Barrier. It surely will be done. 

Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Peuiy. Well, first of all, I want to thank you, Senator, for 
your invitation and special interest and say that in my experience 
in Washington, I have never failed to find a cooperative spirit from 
you and likewise from Senator Magnuson and the members of his 
committee. It has been a great pleasure to me to have that close 
cooperation and I am sure if we all continue and present this mat- 
ter that we can get up some remedial legislation that will certainly 
bring about some relief from this very difficult and serious problem, 
particularly for the new State of Alaska and for the people that live 
in the area itself. Thank you. 

Senator Bartterr. Before closing, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to the members of the House committee, Mr. Tollefson 
and Mr. Pelly, for having come to Seattle particularly to attend this 
hearing here today. They have come clear from Washington. 

I want to thank Mr. Moore for his courtesy in making the facili- 
ties available, and having had us for luncheon. 

I see that this hearing today which has been attended by some of 
you through the long hours, many of you standing all the time, dem- 
onstrates once again the mutuality of interest between Alaska and 
Washington State and demonstrated the neighborly interest we have 
one for the other, and I would like to suggest to those in Washing- 
ton in the State Department and elsewhere, perhaps, that the gravity 
of this problem is emphasized by these facts: 

First, that the Governor of Alaska, William A. Egan, made his 
first official appearance here since his recent serious illness. He is con- 
valescing and perhaps the doctor wouldn’t approve of his having 
come down here today, but Bill Egan thought it of sufficient impor- 
tance to do so. And the Governor of Washington, Albert D. Rosel- 
lini, came up from Olympia, having just recently concluded a long 
session of the legislature, so he might testify. And it is my hope, 
and I know it is the hope of all my colleagues, that working together 
we can bring a satisfactory solution to this which we feel convinced 
wouldn’t be harmful or hurtful to our international relations and 
won't be hurtful to the Japanese either. 

I would like to insert into the record a copy of a letter dated 
March 19, 1959, which I sent to the Honorable Ross L. Leffler, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Fish and Wildlife Division, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington 25, D.C., along with Mr. Leffler’s reply, dated 
March 25, 1959. 
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MarcH 19, 1959. 
Hon. Ross L. LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary, Fish and Wildlife Division, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Lerrcer: Public hearings will be held in Seattle on April 3, 1959, 
by the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries on legislation pertaining to the Fish and Wildlife 
Department. 

Hearings will be held on the following measures: S. 21, S. 22, S. 23, S. 213, 
S. 255, S. 502, S. 941, S. 971, S. 1021, S. 1262, S. 1264, S. 1874, and S. 1391. 

The committee requests that representatives of your Department attend these 
hearings and be prepared to testify on the above measures, 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. Maanuson, Chairman. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MAanuson: Thank you for your letter of March 19, 1959, ad- 
vising us of hearings in Seattle on April 3 on Senate bills 21, 22, 23, 213, 255, 
502, 941, 971, 1021, 1262, 1264, 1374, and 1391. 

Mr. Donald L. McKernan, Director, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries will 
attend the hearings as the representative of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross L. Lerr_er, Assistant Secretary. 


Senator Bartietr. I would like to insert into the record at this 
point, a letter which I received from Mr. E. H. Bendiksen, E. H. Ben- 
diksen Co., 531 Lyon Building, 607 Third Avenue, Seattle, Wash., 
dated April 3, 1959, with exhibit I attached. 

E. H. BENDIKSEN Co., 


Seattle, Wash., April 3, 1959. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: We respectfully direct your attention to the recent 
fantastic increases in imports of Japanese canned oysters and oyster products 
for sale in the United States domestic markets. From 1954 to date the imports 
of Japanese canned oysters have doubled and redoubled each year; and the 
best available estimates indicate that the 1958 imports approximated somewhere 
between 30 percent and 40 percent of total U.S. production of canned oysters. 
The 1958 imports increased 112 percent over the 1957 imports (see exhibit I). 
American oyster canners are reeling under the impact of this flood of Japanese 
eanned oysters on their traditional markets; and unless some relief is afforded 
from some source, we have every reason to believe that the U.S. oyster canning 
industry will be forced out of existence. 

Reports of industry observers recently returned from Japan indicate that the 
Japanese oyster exporters are planning a further drastic expansion of their ex- 
ploitation of the U.S. market during 1959. If these plans are allowed to proceed 
unchecked by our authorities and regulatory agencies, the American oyster 
canning industry will inevitably face bankruptcy and ruin. 

If the Japanese competition were of an orthodox nature, the U.S. domestic 
oyster canners would have less cause for complaint. Unfortunately, there are 
many aspects of the Japanese canned oyster imports problem which contradict 
the traditional American concept of fair play and contribute to the current 
chaotic disruption of the domestic oyster market. 

The objections of U.S. oyster canners to the ever-increasing flood of Japanese 
canned oyster imports are based on a number of pertinent facts which may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Japanese canned oysters are grown and packed under substandard sani- 
tary conditions.—The U.S. oyster growers and packers operate in accordance 
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with the stringent sanitation requirements of the U.S. Public Health Service 
under the close supervision of their individual State departments of health. 
All oyster-growing waters must regularly be certified as being free of bacterial 
contamination and all packing plants and packing techniques must comply with 
the high sanitation standards established and enforced by these agencies. 

Japanese oysters are grown in bacterially contaminated waters (see “Sani- 
tary Aspects of the Shellfish Industry of Japan,” by L.R. Shelton, Jr., U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration, and Richard S. Green, U.S. Public Health Service, 
survey report published December 1954). Japanese oysters are canned under 
sanitary conditions illegal for American industry. Reports from dozens of com- 
petent U.S. industry representatives visiting Japan over the past 4 years have 
uniformly confirmed the observation that the Japanese canning procedures are 
totally unacceptable by American standards. 

U.S. Food and Drug authorities are well aware of the shortcomings of the 
Japanese oyster pack, but are powerless to reject these imports because their 
authority is limited by law to an objective examination of the goods at the port 
of entry. Since the Japanese canned oysters are heat-sterilized in hermetically 
sealed tins, this type of examination will not reveal any live bacterial con- 
tamination, even though the product may have been subjected to severe bac- 
terial contamination prior to processing. 

We believe that the presence of a canned food on the American supermarket 
shelves carries with it a moral obligation and an implied guarantee to the house- 
wife that the food has been prepared under sanitary conditions acceptable to the 
American public. Yet, today we are confronted with the situation where 
thousands of cases of Japanese canned oysters reach the American consuming 
public annually without any vestige of such guarantee. 

2. Japanese canned oysters are of inferior quality by comparison with U.S. 
packs.—While the Japanese canned oysters are of the same basic species (Ostrea 
gigas) as the common Pacific oyster packed by west coast oyster canners, the 
two packs bear little physical resemblance to each other. Due to a lack of ade- 
quate oyster bottoms in Japan, Japanese oysters are grown suspended on ropes 
or wires from floats. As a consequence, they must be harvested at less than 1 
year of age; and this produces a product inferior in almost every respect to the 
cultivated Pacific oyster produced on growing grounds in the United States. 

The Japanese oysters are small (30-40 per tin), thin, dark colored, tough, 
irregular in size and shape, and unattractive in appearance. Comparable culti- 
vated Pacific oysters on the west coast are large (7-9 per tin), plump, cream 
colored, tender, uniform in size and shape, and attractive in appearance. 

Because of the lack of adequate sanitary controls in the growing and pack- 

ing operations in Japan, appreciable quantities of the Japanese canned oysters 
exhibit characteristis of taste and odor indicative of varying degrees of bac- 
terial contamination in some stage of their preparation. 
, Quality of Japanese canned oysters is generally low by American standards 
and varies tremendously according to packer and area of origin. We feel very 
strongly that this lack of uniformity in the Japanese product is objectionable to 
the American consumer and has the adverse effect of creating a general preju- 
dice against canned oysters of any kind. The resulting loss of consumer confi- 
dence and acceptance for canned oysters is reflected in reduced sales of domestic 
pack. 

3. Domestic oyster canners cannot compete in price with the cheaper Japanese 
canned oyster products and survive—Japanese canned oysters are currently 
selling in the U.S. markets at prices which American producers are unable to 
mmeet. Japanese production costs are much lower than ours, both because they 
have cheaper wage rates in their growing and canning operations, and because 
the absence of adequate sanitary standards in their industry makes it unneces- 
sary for them to make comparable investments in plants and equipment. Union 
employees in the American oyster industry enjoy a high standard of living; and 
their wage rates are equitable with other American industry. American pro- 
duction standards require correspondingly large investments in boats, plants, 
supplies, and other production facilities. Under these circumstances it is 
Obviously impossible for the domestic industry to compete in price with the 
Japanese products (see exhibit III). 

For example, most advertised brands of American canned oysters are cur- 
rently being quoted at $8.50 to $9 per standard 24/8 ounce case. Comparable 
Japanese packs are selling at $5.50 to $6 per case. This results in the Japanese 
pack reaching the retail shelves with a favorable price differential of 10 cents 
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or more per can. As a consequence, many retailers report that the Japanese 
packs are outselling domestic packs at the ratio of 10 or more to 1; and 
American oyster canners are suffering a sharp reduction in their gross sales. 

Consequences to the American oyster industry are obvious; and if this trend 
is allowed to proceed unchecked, it will not be long before the American oyster 
products are driven out of the domestic market entirely. 

We are today faced with the realities of this situation and earnestly solicit 
your active assistance and cooperation in the promulgation of appropriate 
legislation designed to afford some measure of relief to U.S. oyster canners. 
The seriousness of our problems cannot be overemphasized; and we sincerely 
believe that the survival of continued health of the American oyster industry 
depends upon the immediate adoption of regulations for effective control of the 
rapidly expanding imports of Japanese canned oysters products. 

Our suggestions for proposed control measures to solve this situation are as 
follows: 

1. Congress should enact legislation to exclude from the U.S. shell- 
fish imports grown or packed under sanitation conditions illegal by existing 
standards of the U.S. Public Health Service—Enactment of a law of this nature 
would force the Japanese to revise drastically their growing and canning pro- 
cedures to American standards if they wish to continue to sell their product 
in this country and would restore a measure of competition between the Japan- 
ese and domestic industries. The Japanese would still enjoy an appreciable 
competitive advantage in their cheaper production costs; but at least the physi- 
eal aspects of the two industries would be equalized. 

The same law would restore to the American consumer the sanitation pro- 
tection that they have every right to expect from State and Federal regulatory 
agencies. The consuming public is entitled to such protection; and our State 
and Federal agencies must be given legal authority to exclude from the United 
States canned shellfish packed under conditions unacceptable to Americans. 

2. Congress should enact legislation directing and empowering our appropriate 
governmental agencies to enter into negotiations with the Japanese for the 
purpose of establishing import quotas on Japanese canned oyster products.— 
Unless such legislation is enacted, our domestic oyster industry will inevitably 
be destroyed. The Japanese will continue to double their exports of canned 
oysters to the United States each year until some type of control or regulation 
is imposed upon them. U.S. imports of Japanese canned oysters increased 112 
percent during the first 11 months of 1958 by comparison with 1957; and latest 
reports indicate that the Japanese are preparing for further increases during 
1959. 

We believe that a quota of 20 or 25 percent of the domestic production of 
canned oysters will be a fair limit for Japanese imports. A precedent for the 
quota system has been established in the tuna industry. Tuna in brine carries 
a U.S. import duty of 121% percent on a quantity of imports equal to 20 percent 
of the U.S. domestic production of tuna; additional quantities in excess of this 
quota are subject to a duty of 25 percent or double the basic rate. Tuna in oil 
is subject to a duty of 371% percent. 

The tuna quota formula could well be applied and adapted to the Japanese 
canned oyster imports problem and would be effective in regulating the flood 
of cheap Japanese canned oyster products in the American market without 
excluding them entirely. Our domestic oyster industry could adjust to a quota 
system and stay in business; and we believe the enactment of legal quotas on 
imports of Japanese canned oysters is essential to our continued survival. 

The problems of the domestic oyster industry of the United States occasioned 
by the overwhelming influx of Japanese canned oyster imports in the American 
market are both serious and complex. We believe that the alternatives facing 
us are simple; either our Government provides us with some assistance and 
relief or we go out of business. It is on this basis that we request your whole- 
hearted support in passing legislation for regulation of the sanitary standards 
for imported shellfish products and the imposition of equitable quota controls 
on the importation of Japanese canned oyster products. 

Yours very truly, 


E. H. BENDIKSEN Co., 
E. H. BENDIKSEN. 
The meeting now will stand adjourned and the hearings will be 
resumed at an early date in Washington, D.C. 
(Whereupon, at 5:55 p.m., the hearing was closed. ) 
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MONDAY, MAY 4, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


ComMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Foreign CoMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MercHant MARINE AND FIsHERIEs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., Hon. Warren 
Magnuson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Senator Magnuson. The committee will come to order. 

This, today, is a resumption of hearings held April 1 in Juneau, 
Alaska, and in Seattle, Wash., on April 3, and relating to S. 502, a 
bill to facilitate the application, operation of the Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956, and for other purposes. 

First, I will place in the record at this point the official order of 
Secretary Seaton, closing Bristol Bay to commercial fishing during the 
1959 season, as it appears in the Federal Register of Tuesday, April 
28, 1959, being title 50, Wildlife, part 104, Bristol Bay area. 

(The order is as follows :) 


TITLE 50—WILDLIFE 
CHAPTER I—FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
SUBCHAPTER F—ALASKA COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


PART 104—BRISTOL BAY AREA 
REVISION OF PART 


Basis and purpose. Following public procedure pursuant to notice of proposed 
rule making published in the FepERAL REGISTER on November 14, 1958 (23 F.R. 
8874), as modified by a supplemental notice published on November 26, 1958 (23 
F.R. 9144), the regulations under Subchapter F—Alaska Commercial Fisheries 
were revised in their entirety to prescribe conditions and restrictions appropriate 
to commercial fishing activities generally in Alaska for the 1959 season. The 
revision of the Subchapter was adopted by the Secretary of the Interior on 
March 7, 1959, and was published in the FeprRat ReeisterR of March 19, 1959 (24 
F.R. 2053), to be effective at the beginning of the 30th day following such 
publication. 

With respect to Part 104—Bristol Bay Area, the revised regulations merely 
defined salmon fishing districts and prescribed limitations upon personal use 
fishing with nets; it having been explained by a footnote following the part that 
the promulgation of the commercial salmon fishery regulations for 1959 in the 
Bristol Bay Area was being delayed pending clarification of the high seas fishery 
situation. 

Protracted negotiations in an effort to bring about a limitation in 1959 on the 
catch of red salmon of Bristol Bay origin by nationals of another country operat- 
ing in the high seas have thus far been unproductive. It thus becomes necessary 
to prescribe salmon fishery regulations for the Bristol Bay Area in the light of 
the substantial quantities of red salmon destined for the area which are likely 
to be intercepted in the high seas during 1959. 

In anticipation of poor cyclic runs of red salmon returning to Bristol Bay in 
1959 and in view of the continuing threat of an intense fishery in the high seas 
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for these populations of salmon, it has been found necessary to curtail drastically 
red salmon fishing operations in the Bristol Bay Area for the coming season. 
The red salmon runs to Bristol Bay in 1959 are expected to be comparable in 
volume to those of 1958. In that year inadequate numbers of fish ascended the 
rivers to the spawning grounds. In 1958 approximately 3 million red salmon 
were taken in the Bristol Bay fishery. At the same time approximately 2% 
million escaped to the spawning grounds, or slightly more than one-half of the 
minimum escapement determined to be necessary for spawning purposes in 1959. 

It is expected that the high seas fishery in 1959 by nationals of another 
country will be more intense on populations of red salmon of Bristol Bay origin 
than in 1958. To prevent the decimation of the cyclic run and the loss of future 
runs dependent upon 1959 brood stock, the greater portion of the red salmon 
which escape capture in the high seas must be allowed to reach the spawning 
grounds. It thus becomes necessary to prescribe a complete closure on the taking 
of red salmon in the Kvichak-Naknek, Egegik and Ugashik districts, and to 
limit to a subsistence-type fishery the numbers of red salmon which may be 
taken in the Nushagak district. Regulatory provisions comparable to those of 
1958 are deemed adequate for the red salmon fishery in the relatively incon- 
sequential Togiak district and for the king, coho, chum, and pink salmon fishing 
seasons in all districts of the Bristol Bay area. 

In view of the considerations expressed above and careful consideration having 
been given to all relevant matters submitted orally and in writing as a result 
of the notice of proposed rulemaking cited above, the regulations under Part 
104—Bristol Bay Area are revised in their entirety as set forth below. 

This revision shall become effective at the beginning of the 30th calendar day 
following the date of this publication in the Federal Register. 

Dated: April 24, 1959. 
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FreD A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


104.1 Definition. 
SALMON FISHERY 


104.2 Definitions, fishing districts. 

104.3 Registration. 

104.5 Seasons. 

104.9 (Weekly closed periods. 

104.10 Gear restrictions. 

104.11 (Aggregate length and operation of drift gill nets. 
104.12 Size of mesh and depth of gill nets. 

104.13 Marking of gill nets. 

104.14 (Marking of boats. 

104.15 Aggregate length and operation of set nets. 
104.18 Maximum length of motor boats. 

104.25 Minimum distance between units of gear. 
104.34 Closed waters. 


104.90 Seasons, salmon. 
geet §§ 104.1 to 104.90 issued under sec. 1, 43 Stat. 464, as amended; 48 U.S.C. 
i. 


PERSONAL USE FISHERY 


§ 104.1 Definition. : 
The Bristol Bay area includes all waters of Alaska in Briston Bay east of 
a line from Cape Newenham to a point 3 statute miles south of Cape Menshikof. 


SALMON FISHERY 


§ 104.2 Definitions, fishing districts. 

Fishing, except trolling, is prohibited except within the following-described 
districts : 

(a) Nushagak district. Waters of Nushagak Bay within a line between the 
white Coast and Geodetic Survey markers located at Nicholas Hill and Etolin 
Point, respectively. 

(b) Kvichak-Naknek district. Waters of Kvichak Bay within a line from a 
point at 58°33’ N. latitude, 157°20’ W. longitude, to a point at approximately 
58°44’18’’ N. latitude, 157°40’ W. longitude. 

(ec) Egegik district. Waters bounded by a line from Cape Chichagof at 
58°20’ N. latitude, to a point 3 miles due west, thence to a point 2 miles due west 
of the outer buoy marking the entrance to the Egegik River, thence to a point 3 
miles offshore at 58° N. latitude, thence due east to the shoreline. 
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(d) Ugashik district. Waters bounded by a line from 3 miles north of Cape 
Greig light to a point 3 miles due west, thence to a point 2 miles due west of the 
outer buoy marking the entrance to the Ugashik River, thence to a point 3 miles 
due west of Cape Menshikof, thence to the southern terminus of the area ata 
point 3 miles south of Cape Menshikof. 

(e) Togiak district. All waters north of a line from Right Hand Point to 
Cape Pierce. 


§ 104.3 Registration. 


No fishing by means of any gear will be permitted unless and until the same 
has been registered with the local representative of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice for the district where such gear is to be used. All units of gear intended to 
be used in fishing must be registered in the respective districts by not later than 
6 p.m. of the Friday immediately preceding the week in which such gear is to 
commence fishing for the season or prior to a change of districts. After the 
close of registration at 6 p.m. each Friday, no additions to or changes in regis- 
tration will be permitted. 


§ 104.5 Seasons. 


(a) Nushagak district. Fishing, except trolling, is prohibited prior to June 
1, and after August 31. 

(b) Kvichak-Naknek district. Fishing, except trolling, is prohibited prior 
to June 1, from June 22 to July 18, both dates inclusive, and after August 31. 

(ce) Egegik district. Fishing, except trolling, is prohibited prior to June 1, 
from June 22 to July 18, both dates inclusive, and after August 31. 

(ad) Ugashik district. Fishing, except trolling, is prohibited prior to June 1, 
from June 22 to July 18, both dates inclusive, and after August 31. 

(e) Togiak district. Fishing, except trolling, is prohibited prior to June 1, 
and after August 31. 


§ 104.9 Weekly closed periods. 


(a) In the Nushagak district and during the period June 22 to July 19, the 
statutory weekly closed period of 36 hours is extended so as to limit fishing 
to the number of days per week set out in the following table, wherein the 
number of days of fishing is governed by the total number of units of gear 
registered for fishing in the district as of 6 p.m. of the Friday immediately 
preceding the week in which fishing is permitted. 


NUSHAGAK DISTRICT 


= Days of fishing 
Units of gear: per week 
A I ai igs te chico a ica sb a Sa cai non ce nis aaa ead ae em ae capes copapaieliucnd 1 
SE Oe a aeons aa cn ras Ss na pesenh cs esa ana eocaiape haasnateolealgs epead aac abet adiadieb oda am oelagienieeten eee 2 
EEO ies os dine wi co cespnse aveas devon Snes Slee aka ecg thcelcasash tarsi etiiiag ish clean calee ho eee 2% 
ee 
sn cai hi in zs sino sen th ie si eh tel ale creck ais clea aL ceca ee 3 
NN asa a cic ek ti cs ie ac ce es ca Agel nae Se ed et os 
SE IE A PS a RE NIE Ne! i Ee ie 5 


(b) For the purposes of this section a unit of gear is considered to be one 
150-fathom drift gill net as fished from a two-man boat. When the allowable 
fishing time is less than 4% days in any week, fishing will commence at 9 a.m., 
on Monday and at 9 a.m., on Thursday and will be continuous thereafter for 
one-half of the total time allowed. When the allowable fishing time is 414 or 
more days in any week, fishing will commence at 9 a.m. Monday and be con- 
tinuous for the allowable period. As used in this section, “day” refers to a 
period of 24 hours. 

(c) Announcement of the total number of registrations for the district will 
be made locally within 18 hours after the close of registration and by publica- 
tion in the Federal Register. 

(d) From June 1 to 20, inclusive, in the Nushagak district the weekly closed 
period is extended to include the period from 12 noon Friday to 12 noon Monday. 


§ 104.10 Gear restrictions. 


(a) Fishing is prohibited, except with drift or set gill nets or troll gear. 
(b) The use of smelt nets is prohibited in localities where young salmon 
are migrating. 
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§ 104.11 Aggregate lenth and operation of drift gill nets. 


(a) No fishing boat shall operate, assist in operating, or have aboard either 
it or any boat towed by it, more than 150 fathoms in the aggregate. 

(b) In the period from June 22 to July 19: 

(1) No gill net registered as a set gill net may be used as a drift gill net, 
hor may any gill net registered as a drift gill net be used as a set net; 

(2) No fisherman licensed to operate or assist in operating a drift gill net 
shall operate or assist in operating a set gill net; and no fisherman licensed 
to operate or assist in operating a set gill net shall operate or assist in operating 
a drift gill net; 

(3) During any weekly open fishing period the picking of any drift gill net 
shall be deemed to be a part of the fishing operation and shall be performed 
only on a registered net by the fishermen licensed to operate a particular legal 
limit of gear; 

(4) The operation of each particular legal limit of set gill net shall be per- 
formed or assisted by the fisherman in whose name it is registered. 


§ 104.12 Size of mesh and depth of gill nets. 

(a) Stretched measure shall not be less than 81% inches prior to June 22, and 
shall not be less than 5% inches from June 22 to July 19. 

(b) Depth of gill nets shall not exceed 28 meshes. 


§ 104.13 Marking of gill nets. 


Bach drift gill net in operation shall have a suitable bright red keg, buoy, or 
cluster of floats at each end which shall be plainly and legibly marked with the 
permanent Bureau registration number, and bright red double floats shall be 
attached to the cork line at 25-fathom intervals. 


§ 104.14 Marking of boats. 


Each gill net fishing boat in operation shall display its Bureau registration 
number in permanent symbols at least 12 inches in height. 


$104.15 Aggregate length and operation of set nets. 


(a) The aggregate length of set nets used by any individual shall not exceed 
50 fathoms hung measure. 

(b) Set nets shall be operated in substantially a straight line. 

(c) Every operator of a set net shall furnish to the local representative of the 
Bureau in advance of the fishing season a sworn statement that he is a citizen 
of the United States and had resided continuously in the area embracing Bristol 
Bay and the arms and tributaries thereof for a period of at least two years. 

(d) Fishing with set nets shall be limited to beach areas between high and 
mean low water marks, exclusive of bars or flats that at low tide are not con- 
nected by exposed land to the shore or places not covered at high tide. 


§ 104.18 Maximum length of motor boats. 


No motor-propelled boat used in drift gill-net fishing shall exceed 32 feet in 
length overall. 


§ 104.25 Minimum distance between units of gear. 


The minimum operating distance at any time between any part of one net 
and any part of another net shall be not less than 300 feet, except that the 
operating distance between any part of one set net and any part of another in 
the Nushagak district shall be not less than 450 feet. 


§ 104.34 Closed waters. 


Fishing is prohibited as follows: 

(a) Nushagak Bay. North of a line from a marker 2 statute miles below 
Bradford Point to a marker on the opposite shore at Nushagak Point. 

(b) Kvichak Bay. Northeast of a line from Graveyard Point light to a point 
on the opposite shore at 58°32’22’’ N. latitude, 157°04’16’’ W. longitude. 

(c) Naknek Bay. Within 1 statute mile of the terminus of the Naknek River. 

(d) Egegik Bay. East of a line from a marker 250 yards east of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby’s cannery building to a marker on the opposite shore 175 yards 
east of the Alaska Packers Association’s cannery building. 

(e) Ugashik River. Southeast of a line extending at right angles across the 
river 500 yards below the terminus of King Salmon River, except by set nets in 
the area extending from a point 200 yards north of the Wingard Packing Com- 
pany cannery to a point 1,200 yards north of that cannery. 
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PERSONAL USE FISHERY 
§ 104.90 Seasons, salmon. 


Personal use fishing with nets is prohibited, except that— 

(a) Set nets only may be used in the Kvichak-Naknek, Egegik, Ugashik, and 
Togiak districts. 

(b) In the Nushagak district, set nets only may be used (in the alternative) 
(1) prior to noon June 20 and after noon July 20 throughout the entire district ; 
(2) from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. each Saturday in waters open to commercial fishing ; 
(3) at any place over 12 miles upstream from waters open to commercial fish- 
ing; and (4) between Snag Point and Bradford Point if such nets do not exceed 
15 fathoms in length and if they have been previously registered with the local 
representative of the Bureau. 


[F.R. Doc. 59-3619 ; Filed, Apr. 27, 1959; 9 :24 a.m.]\ 


Senator Magnuson. There is also a House bill—what is that num- 
ber ? 

Mr. Petty. The House bill is similar. 

Senator Macnuson. H.R. 4293. These hearings have been of a 
joint nature between the House and the Senate on almost identical 
bills, this hearing will consider the same bills, S. 502, H.R. 605, H.R. 
1308, H.R. 3063, and H.R. 4293. 

Members of the House Merchant Marine Committee have desig- 
nated Congressman Tollefson and Congressman Pelly of Washington 
to represent them at the hearings in Juneau and Seattle and they are 
also here today to testify. Congressman Don Magnuson will testify 
as will Senator Ernest Gruening of Alaska. 

We have a long list of witnesses, so we will proceed. 

Thor, I think you wanted to make a statement. 

Mr. To.terson. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Tou.eFson. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for permitting 
me to testify at the outset because I have some work on the other side 
of the Capitol that I need to take care of. I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to appear in support of the bill pending before the com- 
mittee, S. 502, and also in support of a similar bill on the House side, 
H.R. 4293. 

The House Merchant Marine Committee, like your committee here, 
Mr. Chairman, has been concerned with our salmon fishery problems, 
the full scope of those problems, of course, but in recent years more 
particularly concerned with what is happening in connection with 
the Alaska spawned salmon and more specifically the Bristol Bay 
salmon. 

All of us appreciate the difficulties involved in this particular aspect 
of the salmon problems as it involves the activities of foreign nations, 
and while we can appreciate their problems we must, of necessity, be 
principally concerned with the preservation of a valuable fishery. All 
of us had hoped that the International Commission might be able to 
agree upon a plan or a program which would give adequate protection 
to our Alaska-spawned salmon. Such an agreement has not been 
forthcoming. I do not know all of the reasons for that, but the plain 
fact is that there has been no agreement. And what we feared, Mr. 
Chairman, back as far as 1952 and 1953, has come to pass. 
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We learned then that foreign nationals were taking our immature 
salmon in international waters which they had a lawful and legal 
right to do. At that time if you recall we discussed it informally 
and grave concern was expressed over the future of that particular 
salmon fishery, and many predicted that if the practice was continued 
on the part of foreign nationals taking our salmon—lI say our salmon, 
they were spawned in our Alaskan waters—then Alaska salmon runs 
would be depleted and there was always a possibility of complete 
destruction of one or more runs. 

Now, this seems to be imminent, that is, the depletion and the possi- 
ble destruction of salmon runs in Alaska, unless we can come up with 
some solution. 

The negotiations in the Commissions having failed, I don’t see any 
other alternative and certainly I think I am like the members of your 
committee and other members of ours who have endeavored to come 
up with some solution—it seems to me now that we have but this one 
novnidirans and that is to act eioueryy 2 upon S. 502 or H.R. 4293. 

I read, before the hearings opened, the opinion from the Department 
of the Interior on S. 502 and H.R. 4293. I call attention to one pro- 
vision of it which recommends a change in the language, urges that 
certain language of H.R. 4293 be approved by the committee with a 
recommended amendment. I would hope that the committee would 

ive serious consideration to the suggested amendment and to the 
anguage contained in the letter. 

I hope that the committee will act favorably upon S. 502 with such 
necessary amendments as the committee deems advisable. 

To repeat again, I do not see what else there is for us to do to pro- 
tect this very valuable salmon fishery which is such an important seg- 
mv of not only the Alaska economy, but the economy of the United 

tates. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. 

Senator Maenuson. Any questions of Congressman Tollefson? 
Senator Bartlett. | 

Senator Bartterr. Congressman Tollefson, as we know, there was 
very little scientific data available in 1952 when the treaty was signed 
as to the habits and life of salmon on the high seas, yet was it not 
true that the best scientific evidence we had available then indicated 
that the line drawn in the treaty, the provisional line for 175° W. 
longitude, would protect the salmon spawned in Alaskan streams? 

Mr. Totterson. That is true, Senator Bartlett. 

At the time of the setting of the provisional line it was thought 
that that line was sufficiently far westward to protect our salmon. 

Subsequent events have proved conclusively, at least so far as I am 
concerned, that the line was not located sufficiently far enough west- 
ward and should now be from 10° to 15° farther west. The Interior 
Department suggests 15° farther westward to give the needed pro- 
tection to our salmon. 

Senator Barttert. Is it true that this change cannot be made by the 
provisions of the treaty unless there is unanimity among the signatory 
parties ? 

Mr. Totierson. That is correct. 

Senator Bartterr. And is it your feeling that before such unanim- 
ity might be arrived at, the fish, themselves, might be almost totally 
destroyed ? 
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Mr. Totuzrson. This is the thing that concerns us and the Senator 
knows, perhaps better than I, that if a salmon run is depleted it may 
take many, many years for it to be restored. 

Senator Barrierr. Or a situation might result where it never 
would be restored ? 

Mr. Totierson. That is entirely possible. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Totierson. I would like to add one comment here which I 
neglected to do. It is another bit of evidence which I saw with my 
own eyes. It has to do with the immature fish that are caught and 
canned. I had occasion to open some cans of Japanese caught and 
packed salmon and where normally, so far as our own salmon pack 
is concerned, they take one cut across the body and put it in the can, 
in these particular cans there were two distinct small cuts of bodies 
or cuts of small bodies which is clear evidence that these were im- 
mature fish. I add that for the record as another bit of evidence. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Totierson. Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Senator Gruening, do you want to make a 
statement at this time? 

Senator GRUENING. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERNEST GRUENING, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Senator Gruentne. Mr. Chairman:and members of the committee, I 
appreciate greatly the opportunity to appear this morning to urge 
early and favorable action on S. 502 sponsored by my colleague, 
Senator Bartlett, and cosponsored by yourself, the chairman, and 
by me, or similar legislation such as H.R. 4293, whichever seems more 
advisable or either one with such amendments as the committee sees 
fit to insert. 

Such action is of vital importance to the fishing industry of Alaska 
and to the economy of the United States. 

At the outset, I wish to commend this committee for the thorough 
manner in which it has gone about bringing out all the facts on this 
xroblem. You are deserving of special praise for holding hearings 
in Seattle and Juneau in order that you might take testimony directly 
from the lips of the men and women deeply involved in this problem. 

In that connection, the Legislature of Alaska is also to be praised 
for making it possible for many of your witnesses in Juneau to ap- 
pear before you. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the need should have arisen for the 
enactment of legislation along the lines of S. 502. But the need does 
exist very much and is not of the United States making. 

I shall not take the time of this committee this morning to review 
all the facts which support the enactment of this legislation. The 
excellent record which this committee has already made, and which it 
is continuing to make, speaks eloquently of the need for early remedial 
legislation. 

It should be pointed out at this point that since the conclusion of 
your hearing on this bill in Seattle on April 3, Bristol Bay has been 
closed to commercial fishing for the 1959 season. 
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I do not believe any single event can so pointedly emphasize the 
importance of the bill before you than that action by the Secretary 
of the Interior, an action so disastrous to the people of that region. 

I shall not repeat the excellent statements you received both in 
Juneau and in Seattle on what this closing means in dollars to the 
people of that area. 

The dollar loss to the people of Alaska and to the State of Alaska 
were well documented during your Alaska hearings by the able State 
Senator Jack E. Weise and they should be carefully studied by this 
committee-as an indication of the financial implications of the con- 
tinuation of the present situation. 

There are human elements involved, too, as there are bound to be 
with so many people thrown out of employment for a length of time 
which no one can predict. To lessen that blow somewhat, I have al- 
ready wired the President asking that he declare the Bristol Bay 
area a disaster area so that it may qualify for Federal] assistance. 

I would ask that a copy of my telegram which I sent to the Presi- 
dent be printed in the record of these hearings at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

With respect to the bill, S. 502, now before the committee, I want 
to state that, for my part at least, I realize full well the international 
implications of the enactment of S. 502. The Governor of the State 
of Alaska, in his testimony before you in Seattle, has already given 
you an excellent picture of the historical developments with respect to 
the treaty with Japan. 

From all that I have been able to determine—and I hope I am 
wrong—negotiations with Japan are ata stalemate. Involved in this 
is not only where the new line will be set but also a difference of opin- 
ion between the United States and Japan as to the basis on which 
this line should be changed, hinging on the interpretation of the fol- 
lowing phrase : 

co the Commission shall conduct suitable studies to determine 
a line or lines which best divide salmon of Asiatic origin and salmon 
of Canadian and U.S origin.” 

I do hope that negotiations with Japan will not bog down in a 
welter of legal technicalities. It was to that end that I joined with 
the distinguished chairman of this committee, with the junior Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington, and with my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Alaska in addressing a letter some time ago to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

it this has not already been done, I would request that our letter, 
together with the reply to it, be included in the transcript of this hear- 
ing at the conclusion of my remarks. 

t is my hope—and I know that it is the hope of my colleagues 
also—that events bear out the possibility of some recession on the part 
of Japan so that Bristol Bay may be at least partially reopened dur- 
ing this season. : . , 

T hope that such is the case in the interest of continued good rela- 
tions with the Government of Japan. 

Now, some may seek to characterize the bill before you as interna- 


tional economic reprisals. I myself would not so characterize it. 

Rather would I say that the enactment of this bill would be in the 
nature of economic self-defense—defense of a natural resource which 
is rapidly being depleted. 
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I do not, of course, blame Japanese fishing entirely for such deple- 
tion—but it is contributing heavily to it. 

The Government of Japan would be well advised to take note of 
these hearings and the actions which this committee is being urged 
to take. Testimony already adduced before this committee urges the 
extension of the bill’s scope to include other varieties of fish. 

I predict that these urgings will grow ever stronger unless and 
until the Government of J: apan finally realizes that, as a responsible 
member of the community of nations, it has an obligation to so act 
as not to injure its fellow members. 

I urge the Government of Japan to approach the interpretation of 
the protocol to the International Convention bearing well in mind the 
objectives of the convention as set forth in the preamble of the con- 
vention. 

One of the objectives is: 


* * * to insure the maximum sustained productivity of the fishery resources of 
the north Pacific Ocean, and that each of the parties should assume an obligation, 
on a free and equal footing to encourage the conservation of such resources * * * 


The depletion of the great fishery resources of Alaska because of 
the manner in which Japan permits its nationals to fish on the high 
seas is highly injurious to the continued good relations existing between 
Japan and the United States. 

maintain that Japan cannot sit idly by while this is going on and 
claim that she is living up to the letter of the convention. 

The protocol to that convention specifically contemplates that the 
line drawn would be provisional only and that as soon as valid scien- 
tific evidence has been gathered that line would be changed. The 
protocol also is clear that the change would be made in the interest 
of so conserving the resource. 

Such an adamant attitude is, tomy way of thinking, a clear violation 
of the spirit of the international convention. To split hairs about the 
interpretation of words in the convention while permitting her nation- 
als to violate the objectives of that convention does not accord with 
what should be Japan’s attitude in the international world. 

It is still my belief that this matter should be handled by the Depart- 
ment of State on the highest diplomatic levels. In the meantime I 
hope this committee will speedily approve and report favorably on 
S. 502. If the Department of State should accede to our request, the 
presence of S. 502 on the statute books will give added support to the 
Department’s insistence that the Government of Japan live up to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the treaty which they voluntarily entered 
into. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. The letters and telegram to which 
you referred will be placed in the record at this point. 

U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, D.C., February 2, 1959. 
Hon. JOHN Foster DULLES, 


Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Secretary: Of the gravest possible concern to the people of the 
Pacific Northwest is the failure of the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission to amend the provisional line, tentatively established as the eastern 
limit of Japanese salmon fishing by the North Pacific Fisheries Treaty of 1952. 

As you know, the guiding principle of the treaty was the promotion of salmon 
conservation. The provisional line (175° meridian west longitude) was a tool 
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selected to achieve the conservation goal. “Suitable studies’’ were to be con- 
ducted to determine the travels of Alaska-spawned salmon, and it was contem- 
plated that the provisional line would be amendable. The provisional line, after 
all, was not sacrosanct, but supposedly a practical device to effectuate the 
agreement of Canada and Japan “to abstain from fishing” for salmon “originating 
in the rivers of the United States of America.” 

The treaty imposed on our Government several obligations in the field of 
conservation—obligations which our Government, with the coooperation of the 
people of the Far West, has met faithfully. Indeed, one of the ironies of the 
present situation is that, while Federal regulations limited the people of Bristol 
Bay, Alaska, to one or two days of fishing even during the peak of the 1958 
season, Japanese fishermen fished 7 days a week, harvesting millions of Alas- 
ka-spawned salmon on the high seas in areas where American nationals are 
prohibited from fishing. Moreover. the Japanese use equipment which Ameri- 
can conservation practices and standards render unavailable to American fisher- 
men. Many of the fish captured by Japanese nets are immature. 

Subsequent to the treaty of 1952, scientific evidence, obtained by tagging, para- 
site study, blood counts, and other methods, revealed the inadequacy of the 
provisional line. Mr. Milton E. Brooding, our chief delegate to the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, confirms scientific evidence showing that 
America-spawned salmon travel west of the provisional line. Studies show that 
as far west as 180°, 80 percent of the salmon harvested by the Japanese is of 
Alaska origin. The Asia and North America salmon are distinguishable by 
scientific examination, and it has been found that in a region of intense Japanese 
fishing activity near the present provisional line, 90 percent of the salmon orig- 
inates in our country. 

We can say, with pride and confidence, that Americans have not approached 
this matter unmindful of this country’s international obligations or of the 
broad national interest. While pointing out to the Congress of the United States 
the gravity of the situation, the then Delegate in Congress from Alaska, now 
a member of the United States Senate, rejected the thought of unilateral abroga- 
tion by the United States of the treaty of 1952 in the enclosed speech from the 
Congressional Record of March 26, 1958. 

However, it is difficult for Americans—and, we submit, for any reasonable 
person—to see how continued capture of America-spawned salmon can benefit 
either the people of Japan or of the United States. It would be whistling in 
the dark to ignore scientific evidence that failure to revise the provisional line 
will cause the total depletion of the salmon resource. In the preservation of 
the resources, of course, all people in the world have an interest. 

We do not believe that our friendship with the Japanese, and our respect for 
the people of Japan, require the United States to render itself helpless when a 
great food resource, the traditional way of life of a region of our country, and 
the self-sufficiency of thousands of American citizens are involved. In view of 
the fact that failure to change the provisional line is detrimental to the people 
of Japan, there is no reason why the United States cannot assist the Japanese 
to meet any of the purely short-range problems that might result from such 
revision. Such assistance might take the form of scientific exchange of informa- 
tion, ete. 

As Senators from the Pacific Northwest, we call upon you to use the initiative 
that—under the Constitution—is yours as a member of the executive branch of 
government entrusted with responsibility in foreign affairs to solve this problem. 
We believe a new provisional line should be drawn, in the interest of all nations 
concerned. Efforts to achieve this result through the Commission itself have 
been unsuccessful, not because of the merits of the question, but because 
the Commission operates in many matters only by unanimous consent. Such 
efforts should continue, but, in our opinion, should be supplemented by direct 
diplomatic negotiation at high levels between officials of the Department of 
State and the Japanese. 


Sincerely yours, 


WARREN G. Maanuson, U.S. Senate. 
Henry M. JAcxson, U.S. Senate. 

E. L. Bartrett, U.S. Senate. 
ERNEST GRUENING, U.S. Senate. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 10, 1959. 
Hon. ERNEsTtT GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear SENATOR GRUENING: In the temporary absence of Secretary Dulles, your 
letter of February 2, 1959, signed also by Senators Bartlett, Magnuson, and, 
Jackson and having to do with the problem of the North Pacific salmon fisheries, 
has been referred to me for reply. 

As you point out in your letter, the International Convention for the High Seas 
Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, 1952, established a line running for most of 
its length along the meridian 175° west longitude, to the east of which Japan 
agreed to abstain from fishing stocks of salmon. The provisional nature of the 
line was clearly recognized, and specific provisions were made in the protocol 
to the convention for the confirmation or adjustment of the line, as the case 
might be, depending on the scientific evidence obtained from studies to be made 
by the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission. It was also agreed in 
the protocol that should the Commission fail within a reasonable period of 
time to recommend unanimously that the present line be confirmed or that it be 
changed, the matter should be referred to a special neutral committee of 
scientists consisting of three competent and disinterested persons, selected by 
mutual agreement of all contracting parties, 

Since the entry into force of the North Pacific Fisheries Convention, scientific 
studies of the distribution and migration patterns of salmon have been going 
forward. The results of this work show that there is a large area of inter- 
mingling of salmon originating in North American and Asian streams. For red 
salmon this extends from around 170° east longitude, which lies to the west- 
ward of the provisional line, to around 170° west longitude, which lies to the 
eastward. On the basis of these results, the responsible U.S. Government 
agencies have arrived at the conviction that a westward adjustment of the line 
is called for. The U.S. case to this effect has been presented and vigorously 
pressed in meetings of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 
Up to this time, however, the unanimity necessary to the actual movement or 
confirmation of the line has not been reached, primarily because the Japanese 
have been unable to agree as to the conclusions to be drawn from the scientific 
evidence adduced and because of differences regarding the interpretation of 
the protocol. 

Thus, the present provisional line was established under an international 
convention which makes specific provision for confirmation or adjustment, and 
the question is under consideration in accordance with agreed procedures by 
the international body established by that convention. The Department will 
take every appropriate action to support and expedite the solution of this prob- 
lem through the machinery provided by the convention and in accordance with 
the scientific data presented. It is to be expected that as the weight of scientific 
evidence increases, an appropriate solution will be reached through convention 
procedures. In these circumstances, it is difficult to see how bilateral diplomatic 
negotiations on this subject, even if agreed to by the other countries concerned, 
would materially enhance the prospects for success in reaching the desired 
objective. 

At the same time, the Department fully understands the seriousness and ur- 
gency of the immediate problem which confronts the salmon fisheries of the 
Bristol Bay area and all those who are concerned with those fisheries. We have 
maintained continuing liaison with the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on this subject. In the light of these consultations and of 
the scientific data made available by the Fish and Wildlife Service the Depart- 
ment has, as it did in 1958, taken the matter up with the Japanese Government. 
The discussions are still proceeding, and while it is, of course, impossible to pre- 
dict the exact nature of the outcome, we are hopeful that conclusions will be 
reached which will enable the Fish and Wildlife Service to relax to some degree 
the stringency of the regulations which it now contemplates for the 1959 season 
in Bristol Bay. 

Obviously, any such arrangements which may be made for 1959 represent only 
at temporary expedient. A long-range solution must depend, among other things, 
upon a decision as to the location of the line of division contemplated by the 
convention. Since the terms of the convention provide the machinery for 
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arriving at a solution, we feel that our course of action should be to press our 
case as vigorously as possible through the established procedures and through 
the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, which has been especially 
charged with the responsibility for making a determination in the matter. 
If we can be of any further assistance to you, please let us know. 
Sincerely yours, 
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Witt1am B. Macomser, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


Apri 27, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C.: 


Because of the imminence of the proposed closing of Bristol Bay to com- 
mercial fishing by order of the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service, the economic 
plight of the residents of this area in Alaska is extremely critical. It is im- 
perative that you take immediate steps to declare this a disaster area, pursuant 
to the provisions of chapter 15 of title 42 of the United States Code, and to 
see to it that adequate Federal assistance is provided. I regret the necessity 
of making this request for assistance in an instance of man-made disaster. 


ERNEST GRUENING, U.S. Senator. 


Senator Macnuson. [appreciate your testimony. 
Congressman Don Magnuson is here and he has a statement. 
Don, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN DON MAGNUSON BEFORE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE IN SUPPORT 
OF S. 502 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to appear before 
this subcommittee in support of S. 502. 

I shall be very brief in my remarks. The committee conducted 
very excellent hearings in Juneau and Seattle, and the ground will 
be covered pretty thoroughly by the time your present hearings are 
completed here. I shall confine myself, therefore, to one specific 
comment on the wording of the bill and to some general comments 
on the policy question which the legislation presents to the Con- 

ress, 

. First, as to the specific point. Section 2 of the bill, page 3, line 
9, refers to salmon taken by gill nets. This language is identical 
with that in my bill, H.R. 1308, and Mr. Pelly’s original bill, H.R. 
605. I feel that it is too restrictive to limit the application of the 
legislation only tosalmon taken by gill nets. 

Therefore, I urge that the language be broadened at this point to 
cover salmon taken by nets or any other means, a slight but essen- 
tial change proposed by Mr. Rivers in his bill, H.R. 3063. 

Mr. Chairman, on Tuesday of last week, the Secretary of the In- 
terior published in the Federal Register the regulations for the 1959 
fishing season in Bristol Bay which, for all practical purposes, elim- 
inate all commercial fishing in the bay this year for red salmon. 

This is the first time in the history of the regulation of this fishery 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service has had to close it to commercial 
fishing. 

In a Opinion, it is no mere coincidence that this closure comes 
after a 7-year period in which the Japanese have undertaken a massive 
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fishing effort on the high seas in an area where they did not do any 
fishing previously. 

The Jeane admit they are taking at least some Alaskan-spawned 
red salmon: in order to protect their own interests, they naturally dis- 
pute the number of such fish taken, and the effect of their catch on 
the Bristol Bay run. 

But the Fish and Wildlife Service points out that whatever the 
extent of the J ee effort, their fishing introduced an unknown and 
unpredictable element into the picture which leaves the Service no 
choice but to call a halt to American commercial fishing this year. 

So we are confronted with the irony that the American fishermen 
must sacrifice their livelihood this year in order to permit the Japanese 
to harvest the benefit. 

I do not believe the Japanese have shown good faith in cooperating 
in the scientific research necessary to arrive at an intelligent solution 
which will permit the red salmon fishery to survive. They have re- 
fused even to discuss our scientific evidence. 

Under the circumstances, I feel the United States has no choice 
but to utilize whatever other sources of pressure and persuasion it has 
to compel satisfactory negotiations. I look upon enactment of S. 502 
as the least we can do. 

If enacted, it may be that we never will have to put an embargo into 
effect. But I think we have to arm our negotiatiors with this au- 
thority. In the interest of conserving this resource, we can do no 
less. 

Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. We have a letter from the Department of the 
Interior dated May 4, 1959, addressed to me on this matter which sets 
forth the history of this situation and also some suggested amend- 
ments to both the House and Senate bill. We will place that letter in 
the record in full and later on we will have some discussion on the 
amendments proposed. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MaGnuson: Your committee has requested a report on S. 502, 
a bill to facilitate the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956, and for other purposes. 

Considering briefly the provisions of S. 502, we note that section 1 of that bill 
would reaffirm the policy set forth in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 relating 
to the value of fish and wildlife resources to our national economy and make 
a finding concerning Federal and State action in prohibiting the use of nets in 
fishing for salmon in international waters of the North Pacific Ocean. This 
section also refers to the net fishing and has occurred in such waters by fisher- 
men who are nationals of other countries which has had a serious adverse effect 
upon the conservation of North American salmon. 

As a solution to the serious depletion of North American salmon, section 2 
of the bill would make it unlawful to import into the United States after the date 
of enactment, salmon in any form taken by the nationals of any country that 
permits salmon fishing by nets on the high seas of the North Pacific at times 
and places where occur large quantities of immature salmon of North American 
origin, or intermingled North American salmon stocks—as determined from 
time to time by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The following sequence of events has given rise to the extensive interest in 
this legislation. Pursuant to the provisions of the International Convention for 
the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, signed at Tokyo on May 
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1, 1952, the Japanese agreed to abstain from taking salmon on the high seas east 
of a line established provisionally at approximately 175° west longitude. The 
line was provisional in the absence, at that time, of knowledge as to the limits 
of distribution of salmon of American origin. The convention required the North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission to study the distributon of salmon in the North 
Pacific to determine if a different line would more equitably divide salmon of 
American and Asian origin. 

Research efforts of the North Pacific Fisheries Commission have been intensive 
and productive, as the scientists of the Commission, including the Japanese mem- 
bers now agree that Alaska red salmon migrate in substantial numbers as far 
west as 170° east longitude and beyond—15° or more west of the provisional 
line. In these waters the Japanese fishery, since 1955, has intercepted and har- 
vested a large portion of the annual red salmon runs destined for Briston Bay, 
Alaska. The Japanese fishery has the potental to negate completely the efforts 
of the United States to manage its Alaska salmon resources on a rational basis 
and thus poses a grave threat to the Alaska fishing industry. 

The United States has proposed to the Commission that the provisional absten- 
tion line be moved to 170° east longitude, 15° west of the present location. This 
proposal has been rejected. The United States has proposed that interim meas- 
ures be adopted to prevent depletion of the resource and the destruction of 
the United States industry, pending action by the Commission to move the absten- 
tion line. This approach, also has been rejected. Direct discussions by the 
United States with the Japanese Government have failed to achieve action this 
year that would save the Alaska red salmon fishery from inevitable catastrophe. 
In the absence of a solution of the problem, Alaska fishing regulations for 1959 
will prohibit commercial fishing in Bristol Bay, with the exception of a small 
subsistence fishery for local residents. 

The Japanese high seas gill net fishery poses a grave threat to our important 
fishery for red salmon in Alaska. Unless the pattern of this high seas fishery is 
changed abruptly, it may destroy the commercial value of the red salmon runs. 
Efforts to resolve this critical problem through the North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission have failed. Direct discussions with the Japanese Government have thus 
far failed. We feel that there may be no alternative to the enactment of legis- 
lation of this type if the Alaska salmon industry is to be preserved. 

Much of the world market for salmon is in the United States. S. 502, through 
denying this market to any nation which by its fishing practices threatens 
Alaska’s salmon fisheries, represents an effort to deter those who might otherwise 
negate the efforts of the United States to manage the salmon fisheries on a sus- 
tained-yield basis. 

The Department understands that there are foreign policy considerations in 
connection with legislation as contemplated by S. 502. The Department of State 
will report on this subject. Having regard to such considerations, and assur- 
ances that efforts by the Department of State to reach a satisfactory solution 
with the Japanese Government will be continued on an urgent basis, the De- 
partment of the Interior would ask the committee to temporarily defer action 
on 8. 502. If the committee recommends the passage of this legislation, however, 
we suggest that it be enacted in the form of a similar bill, H.R. 4293, with an 
amendment thereto as follows for the purposes of clarification : 

On page 3, lines 20 and 21, strike out the words “taken by nationals of any 
country which permits fishing’ and substitute in lieu thereof the words “from 
any country which, in accordance with subsection (b) hereof, is found to permit 
its nationals to fish.” 

Your attention is invited to the provisions in section 3 of H.R. 4293 which 
provide that the import restrictions contained in section 2 shall become inop- 
erative under either one of two conditions: (a) with regard to any country upon 
certification by the Secretary of the Interior to Congress that the fishing activities 
of such country have no substantially adverse effect upon the conservation of 
North American salmon runs, and (b) with regard to the countries signatory 
to the North Pacific fisheries convention of.1952, upon certification by the Sec- 
retary of State to Congress that the Commission established by that convention 
has taken action to insure that high seas net fishing for salmon will not have 
substantially adverse effects upon North American salmon runs. 

The provisions contained in H.R. 4293 would not be a substitute, of course, for 
the mechanics provided in the protocol to the convention for making necessary 
adjustments in the provisional adstention line. Section 3(b) specifies the means 
whereby the act will become inoperative with respect to the signatory govern- 
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ments whenever the Commission has taken appropriate action to protect North 
American salmon runs from the high seas net fishery. 


We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 


ELMER F’. BENNETT, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
Senator Maenuson. Congressman Pelly has a statement he would 
like to present to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS M. PELLY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Petxy. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
in support S. 502. 

On January 23, 1958, during the 2d session of the 85th Congress, I 
introduced H.R. 10244 in the House, which was somewhat similar 
legislation to S. 502, and it was favorably reported with amendments 
on July 14, 1958, by the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, but at that late date, because adjournment of Congress ap- 
peared imminent, I requested Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, chairman of 
the committee, to withhold further action. 

In so doing, I stated that my request for postponement was made 
after conferring with Senator Warren G. Magnuson, and, further, it 
was the Senator’s and my conclusion that salmon conservation would 
not suffer by a delay until early this year. 

In the meantime, more information would become available from 
research based on that year’s season. Furthermore, as I mentioned, I 
had in mind that the international convention for the high seas fish- 
eries of the north Pacific Ocean signed May 9, 1952, had established 
a commission which was scheduled to meet early in August in Hawaii 
and then in November its regular meeting would take place in Tokyo. 

I hope that on the basis of the experience of the first 5 years of the 
North Pacific Ocean Salmon Convention between Japan, Canada, and 
the United States, as originally contemplated when the convention was 
entered into, changes would be agreed upon to make the passage of my 
bill unnecessary. 

So, H.R. 10244 was never called up in the House, and I had high 
hopes legislation such as S. 502 would not be needed, for it should not 
be overlooked that the Japanese private fishing industry has been 
meticulous in abiding by the letter of its agreement and voluntarily 
has made also some adjustments in line with the spirit of the agree- 
ment which is known as the principle of abstention for conservation. 

Since §. 502 is identical to my amended House bill as favorably 
reported last year to the House by the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, I have in my prepared testimony the report on that bill 
which I would like to include but I won’t take the time of the com- 


mittee to read it all. Suffice it to say, it ends up with the conclusion 
that— 


the situation appears to leave the United States little choice but to deny entry 
into the United States market any imports caught under conditions which are for- 
bidden to our own fishermen and under the conditions that are in contradiction of 


natural law recognized as essential for the preservation of stocks of food fish on 
the high seas. 
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(The full report is as follows :) 


The purpose of this bill, as amended, is to make it unlawful to import, for 
market and distribution within the United States or its possessions, salmon in 
any form taken by the nationals of any country that permits fishing for salmon 
by gill nets on the high seas at times and places where occur large quantities of 
immature salmon of North American origin or salmon of mixed North American 
runs, which makes very difficult or impossible their proper management in the 
interest of effective conservation and maximum utilization of the resources. 

In furtherance of the policy of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, that the fish, 
shellfish, and wildlife resources of the Nation make a material contribution 
to our national economy and food supply and are a living, renewable form of 
national wealth capable of being maintained and greatly increased with proper 
management, but equally capable of destruction if neglected or unwisely exploited, 
conservation measures have been imposed on salmon fishing in the United States 
and Canada. The Secretary of the Interior and the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California have prohibited fishing for salmon by use of nets in 
international waters of the North Pacific Ocean in order to preserve and protect 
salmon of American origin spawned in American streams from depletion and 
destruction by means of indiscriminate and uncontrolled net fishing on the high 
seas. Similar restrictions have been imposed on citizens of Canada by their 
Government. Notwithstanding these conservation measures salmon resources 
of North American origin are being destroyed and depleted by indiscriminate and 
uncontrolled net fishing conducted on the high seas in the North Pacific Ocean 
by nationals of other countries. 

Much of the catch of these high-seas fishing fleets is being marketed in the 
United States in competition with the catch of American fishermen working 
under conservation control measures imposed upon them. 

The taking of certain American stocks of red salmon, in particular, by the 
Japanese high-seas fishing fleet poses a real problem. Under existing treaties 
the Japanese have agreed not to take salmon of North American origin. In 
implementation of the treaty provisions the line of 175° west longitude was fixed 
as the easterly limit of Japanese fishing activity, in the belief that this marked 
the most westerly point to which the North American salmon migrate. How- 
ever, recent Studies have clearly demonstrated that North American salmon 
penetrate considerably to the west of that line in large numbers, and thus are 
readily available to the Japanese. 

The Japanese fleet uses gear and methods which are prohibited to American 
fishermen. Recent research would indicate that the Japanese can take a con- 
siderably larger proportion of American stocks of fish than are taken by U.S. 
citizens who are restricted to inshore waters. Yet, this country has the sole 
responsibility for managing the resource. As Japanese harvests increase, U.S. 
fishermen must curtail their take and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service must 
impose increasingly stringent regulations to permit adequate escapement. 
Studies indicate that a significant proportion of the entire Japanese pack of red 
salmon comes from American stocks and as Russia excludes Japanese fisher- 
men from waters closer to Asia thiS proportion will increase. 

Based upon the disappointing experiences of the past 3 years in voluntary 
negotiations with Japan concerning international fishery matters, there seems 
to be but one recourse, and that is to adopt the principles of legislation such as 
proposed in this bill. The situation appears to leave the United States little 
choice but to deny entry into the U.S. market any imports caught under con- 
ditions which are forbidden to our own fishermen and under the conditions that 
are in contradiction of natural law recognized as essential for the preserva- 
tion of stocks of food fish on the high seas. 


Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize that S. 502 is a conservation meas- 
ure. Its objective is not restrictive as with market and price com- 
petition between domestic and foreign products. This was empha- 
sized by Edgar B. Brossard, Chairman of the U.S. Tariff Commission 
on February 5, 1958, in reporting on H.R. 10244, when he stated that 
the Tariff Commission had no comment to offer on that bill, since its 
subject matter was within the special competence of the Departments 
of Interior and State. 
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In order to save the time of the committee, I shall not recite in all 
detail the story of the diminishing fishery resources of Alaska, espe- 
cially the Bristol Bay red salmon runs, due to ever-expanding Jap- 
anese high-seas fishing encroachment. The testimony already taken 
by this subcommittee amply indicates that our American fishermen 
under Fish and Wildlife regulation have suffered severe restrictions 
during past years in the interest of preserving our fishery. It indi- 
cates that the Japanese started high-seas fishing for salmon in the 
North Pacific in 1952. That year they caught 2 million salmon but 
the operation rapidly expanded until 64 million salmon were taken 
in 1955 and their catch has fluctuated between 40 and 64 million since 
that ‘time. 

Their fishing operation has been in the area close to the Kamchatka 
Peninsula in the west, eastward to 175 degrees longitude. 

As previously recited under the International Convention for the 
North Pacific Ocean, Japanese expansion further eastward of 175 
degrees west longitude was prevented and that was established as a 
provisional abstention line to best separate the stocks of fish whose 
origin was Asia from those whose origin was North America. Re- 
search by our scientists since that convention was entered into has 
shown that substantial proportions of red salmon from the Bristol Bay 
are of Alaska migrate west of 175 degrees west longitude. 

It is a long and sad story of curtailment for American fisherman and 
our industry which has finally culminated in the complete closure, as 
has been pointed out by Senator Gruening. 

Senator Magnuson. I think it might be well to put in the record 
the regulations issued by the Department of the Interior on Bristol 
Bay. They are in the Federal Register. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you. 

I repeat, S. 502 is conservation legislation. However, I would like 
to make one suggestion which I am sure will be satisfactory to Senator 
Bartlett and the other sponsors of S. 502. Since the introduction of 
S. 502, which is the same as my House bill H.R. 605, I introduced a 
second bill, H.R. 4293. Technically, I believe the language and pro- 
ve of this latter bill are preferable to the wording and provisions 
of S. 502. 

For example, rather than have the Secretary of Interior promulgate 
all necessary rules and regulations to enforce and effectuate the pur- 
poses of the bill as in S. 502, I believe the proper procedure as con- 
tained in H.R, 4293 is to have the Secretary of Interior 

Senator Bartiert. Will you permit an interruption there? 

Mr. Petry. Certainly. 

Senator Bartierr. I agree with you that the provisions of your 
latest bill, H.R. 4293, are preferable to those incorporated in 1502. 

Mr. Pretty. The Secretary of the Treasury is the proper Govern- 
ment official to deny entry for sale within the United States, and 
that little distinction, I think, is important. Also, Mr. Chairman, I 
would recommend and Senator Bartlett has now expressed himself as 
favorable to it, that the act would become inoperative under a pro- 
vision similar to my bill when it is certified by the Secretary of the 
Interior to this committee and the appropriate committee of the House 
that fishing activities of foreign nationals are not having adverse 
effect on the conservation of our salmon. 
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This would be a constant incentive to foreign fishing industries to 
conform to and to practice conservation. In this way no foreign im- 
ports would suffer an overlapping basis—once its nationals regulate 
their operations in line with our own conservation effort. 

Likewise, I recommend a provision to make the act inoperative 
when the Secretary of State certifies to the committees having juris- 
diction that signatory countries to the International Convention for 
the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean has made a deter- 
mination as required by convention protocol and adopted adequate 
conservation measures. The State Department, I believe, would be 
the appropriate agency for such a contingency and therefore this 
change is desirable. 

Mr. Chairman, I have put in the full text of H.R. 4293, which I ask 
be included in my remarks. 

In conclusion, I would like to address myself to what I consider to 
be an insidious piece of propaganda which has been circulated, entitled 
“Position of the Japanese Fishermen Regarding Salmon Industry in 
the North Pacific Ocean.” 

This printed brochure is and has been examined by our Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, and 1 have asked them 
to examine it. It is on the basis of their analysis that I stated that 
it is highly misleading, insofar as biological facts and statistics are 
concerned. And there are six points which have been raised in this 
misleading brochure which I believe should be corrected in this record 
because many Members of Congress and also the public are receiving 
this pamphlet. 

I would be glad to include in the record comments on the article of 
Japanese Federation of Salmon Fishermen’s Union entitled “Position 
of the Japanese Fishermen Regarding Fisheries in the North Pacific 
Ocean,” and which have been given to me by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, and particularly I would like furthermore to just 
briefly comment that the Japanese say on the high seas they are prac- 
ticing conservation, when according to our best information that we 
have, that the Soviet and Japanese fishing industries are taking 90 to 
92 percent of the Asian stocks of salmon and are rapidly destroying 
those stocks over there, and if, as the Japanese—as this pamphlet 
states, there are difficulties.under which they fish on the high seas 
and the gear and methods which they use, if, as they state, that is 
providing conservation, then there is certainly error someplace. We 
have it on the basis of our best biologists and scientists that actually 
the way they are now fishing out there is destroying the Asian stocks 
of salmon. 

Senator Macnuson. And surely, Congressman Pelly, no matter 
what regulations they have, they are still fishing. It is a long way 
from the complete prohibition of commercial fishing in Bristol Bay. 

Mr. Petty. They mention the fact that they don’t have their nets 
down all the time. But they are following these migrating salmon 
day after day all during this long open season. The fact of the matter 
is me they are taking, as their own statistics prove, a great number of 
salmon. 

This pamphlet says that this is an important industry to Japan. 
We all know she has a big population and it needs to be fed. But this 
legislation has nothing to do whatsoever with the feeding of the Jap- 
anese people. 
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Furthermore, the salmon industry in relation to the entire Japanese 
fishing industry is only 2 percent. This is a very small segment of 
J * economy. I will not go into all the details. 

enator Macnuson. I think the figures will show that their salmon 
catch is mostly for sale, not for food to feed Japanese. 

Mr. Petiy. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Macnuson. Rather than for local consumption in Japan. 

Mr. Prtiy. I want to express my appreciation to this committee 
for permitting me to testify and I would be very happy to answer any 
questions and I assume that I have permission to put the entire state- 
ment in the record. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The complete statement is as follows :) 

(H.R. 4293 follows :) 


[H.R. 4293, 86th Cong., 1st sess.} 


A BILL To facilitate the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress hereby re- 
affirms the policy set forth in section 2 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
(70 Stat. 1119; 16 U.S.C. 742a), particularly that part of such policy which is 
to the effect that— 

(1) the fish, shellfish, and wildlife resources of our Nation make a mate- 
rial contribution to our national economy and food supply as well as to the 
health, recreation, and well-being of our citizens ; and 

(2) such resources are a living, renewable form of national wealth which 
is capable of being maintained and greatly increased with proper manage- 
ment but also is equally capable of destruction if neglected or unwisely 
exploited. 

(b) (1) The Congress hereby finds that, in furtherance of such policy and 
by way of implementation thereof, the Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant 
to law, and the States of Washington, Oregon, and California, by legislative 
enactment, have prohibited the use of nets in fishing for salmon in international 
waters of the North Pacific Ocean, in order to preserve and protect salmon 
spawned in American streams and, therefore, of American origin, from depletion 
and destruction as a result of indiscriminate and uncontrolled net fishing on the 
high seas. 

(2) The Congress hereby makes additional findings, as follows: 

(A) Similar restrictions with respect to net fishing have been imposed 
on citizens of Canada by the Government of Canada. 

(B) American fishermen have accepted with good grace severe restrictions 
with respect to net fishing in the interest of conservation and preservation 
of salmon resources. 

(C) However, net fishing at times and places where occur large quan- 
tities of immature salmon of North American origin or intermingled North 
American salmon runs by fishermen who are nationals of other countries 
makes very difficult or even impossible the proper management and control 
of North American salmon and, therefore, impedes and obstructs the con- 
servation and proper utilization of these resources and threatens them with 
destruction. 

(D) Nationals of other countries are taking salmon of American origin on 
the high seas by means, methods, and practices which, in the interests of 
conservation, are or would be denied to citizens of the United States and 
are selling the product of the catch in United States markets in competition 
with the catch of American fishermen made under restrictions imposed by 
the United States and the States of Washington, Oregon, and California on 
American citizens but not on citizens of other countries. 

Sec. 2. (a) On and after September 1, 1959, it shall be unlawful to import 
for sale within the United States or its possessions salmon in any form taken 
by nationals of any country which permits fishing for salmon by nets on the 
high seas of the North Pacific Ocean at times and places where occur large 
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quantities of immature salmon of North American origin or intermingled North 
American salmon runs. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall determine from time to time the 
times and places on the high seas of the North Pacific Ocean where occur large 
quantities of immature salmon of North American origin or intermingled North 
American salmon runs, as well as the countries, if any, which permit their 
nationals to fish for salmon with nets in such areas at such times, and shall 
certify his findings to the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall deny entry for sale within the United States or its possessions 
of salmon in any fo.'m offered for entry by the said countries. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury, in consultation with the Secretary of the 
Interior, is authorized and directed to promulgate all necessary rules and regula- 
tions not inconsistent with this Act as may be necessary to enforce the same and 
effectuate the purposes thereof. 

Sec. 3. (a) The provisions of section 2 of this Act shall become inoperative 
with regard to any country upon certification by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Committees of the Congress having jurisdiction over the matter that the 
fishing activities of nationals of such country are not having or are not likely 
to have a substantially adverse effect upon the conservation of North American 
salmon runs: Provided, That upon withdrawal of such certification by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the said provisions shall again become operative with regard 
to such country. 

(b) The provisions of section 2 of this Act shall also become in operative with 
regard to the countries signatory to the International Convention for the High 
Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, signed at Tokyo, May 9, 1952, upon 
certification by the Secretary of State to the committees of the Congress having 
jurisdiction over the matter that the Commission established by article II of the 
said convention has made the determinations and recommendations required of 
it by protocol to the said convention, or has adopted and recommended to the 
signatory governments conservation measures adequate to insure that high-seas 
net fishing for salmon will not have substantially adverse effects upon North 


American salmon runs. 


CoMMENTS ON ARTICLE OF JAPAN FEDERATION OF SALMON FISHERMEN’sS UNION 
ENTITLED “POSITION OF THE JAPANESE FISHERMEN REGARDING SALMON FisH- 
ERIES IN THE NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN” 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The paper by the Japan Federation of Salmon Fishermen’s Union contains some 
interesting data and still more intriguing rationale. It was obviously prepared 
by someone very close to the salmon fishery and probably by a Japanese scientist. 

In a general way it purports to show (1) how important the salmon fisheries 
are to Japan; (2) under what great difficulties they operate and how these diffi- 
culties reduce the effectiveness of the gear; (3) the great number of conservation 
regulations under which their “fishery operates; (4) that our fisheries were 
depleted long before their fishery began, and the trend has continued since the 
beginning of their fishery; (5) that they are sacrificing a great deal under the 
treaty, and that it should have been understood from the beginning that some 
salmon of American origin might be caught west of the provisional abstention 
line; (6) and that it is unfair and regretful for the United States to intimate 
that the closure of Bristol Bay is caused by their high-seas fishery. 

Taking these points up one by one: 

(1) How important is the high-seas salmon fishery to Japan? 

They are taking about 110,000 tons of salmon of all species (1958 quota), of 
which about 20,000 tons have been red salmon. Their total fish take of all species 
is 6 million tons, making salmon less than 2 percent of their catch. Neverthe- 
less, it is a lucrative fishery, with the canned products moving into our trade 
and, starting this past year, into England in volume. 

(2) How effective are the vicissitudes of weather, vagaries of fisherman’s 
intuition or sixth sense, and the myriad conservation regulations carried out by 
Japan in providing escapement of immature salmon and adults to perpetuate the 
runs? 

In 1957, the combined Japanese, Russian, and United States catch of red 
salmon from the runs which intermingle in the area of the Japanese fishery was 
28 million. The Japanese fishery took 20 million or 71 percent of this total, the 
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United States 6 million, and the U.S.S.R. about 2 million. In 1958, the total 
combined catch was 16 million, of which the Japanese fishery took 12 million or 
75 percent, the United States 3 million, and the U.S.S.R. less than 1 million. 
Regardless of weather, intuition, and regulation, the Japanese high-seas fishery is 
very effective. Further, unless we have badly underestimated the Japanese catch 
of salmon of North American origin, the information available on the Japanese 
and Russian catches and information from a joint Russian-Japanese survey in 
1958 on the escapement into Russian rivers forces us to the conclusion that Japan 
and the U.S.S.R. together in 1957 and 1958 took 90 and 92 percent, respectively, 
of the total Asian red salmon runs. Regardless of weather, intuition, and regula- 
tions, the Asian red salmon runs have been subjected to a rate of exploitation 
so high that no salmon resource could be expected to survive under it. The Asian 
salmon runs are doomed to immediate, drastic depletion unless the salmon are 
being generated spontaneously on the high seas. When in Japan we made clear 
to the Japanese, when they protested that they were not overfishing the stocks 
of salmon on the high seas, that the final proof of their argument would tri- 
umphantly emerge when no more salmon appeared on the spawning grounds and 
their high seas catch remained at its present high level. 

(3) What are the conservation regulations under which the Japanese high-seas 
fishery operates? 

It is true that the Japanese have some restrictions applied to their offshore 
fisheries. It would appear that the restrictions against length of net and size 
of mesh are more for the purpose of convenience than conservation since their 
fishery is so efficient and since they take millions of salmon of all five species 
ranging in size up to 20 or 30 pounds for the king salmon and down as far as 
3 pounds for the pink salmon. Obviously, the gill net size and type are not very 
restrictive. They speak about the conservation principle involved in an August 
10 closure of their high-seas fishery while, in fact, practically all of the mature 
salmon on both sides of the line have entered inshore waters by this time. Our 
red salmon fishery in Bristol Bay reaches a peak inside the bay at the mouths 
of the rivers between July 1 and 10. Our pink salmon fisheries throughout 
Alaska peak in July or within the first 5 days of August. The same is true of 
Russia, so that after about August 10 the Japanese high-seas fishery could 
catch only immature salmon and a scattering of very late maturing salmon and 
it would be economically unfeasible for them to continue fishing. 

In a practical sense, they can fish 7 days a week, and do, during the height 
of the season. The fact that they do not fish 24 hours a day has little to do 
with the effectiveness of their fishing, since they can follow the fish as they 
migrate toward one continent or the other and are not restricted to the small 
areas and the short time of availability as are the inshore fisheries. 

(4) Quite a point has been made that our fisheries have been depleted and 
that the downward trend has been a steady one since 1940. 

The facts are that the red salmon production in Bristol Bay was fairly con- 
sistent from about 1940 through 1950, with the regular cyclic occurrences typical 
of this run, and since that time through 1955 there was another period of serious 
decline, part of which was occasioned by more restrictive management of the 
fisheries which tended to increase the proportion of escapement to catch. Before 
about 1950 the escapements into the Bristol Bay rivers were estimated either 
from airplanes or from partial foot surveys, and while acceptable from a relative 
point of view, were not indicative of the absolute escapement to the streams. 
Since about 1952 advances in techniques have provided for more precise counts 
and total estimates of escapement into Bristol Bay. At the present time about 
80 percent of the escapement is estimated by precise statistical spot counts of 
migrating fish by means of observation towers along their paths of migration 
upstream. 

The Japanese high seas fishery, which began in 1952 (instead of 1955 as indi- 
cated in figure 1 of the Japanese fishermen’s brochure) probably began taking 
red salmon of Bristol Bay origin in relatively small quantities in 1955. In 1956 
and 1957, however, their catch probably exceeded 4 and 6 million red salmon of 
Bristol Bay orgin, respectively. Due to heavy pressure from the American 
section of the North Pacific Commission, the U.S. Government, and the U.S. 
fishing industry, plus a number of other economic and naturai factors, the Japa- 
nese high seas catch of Bristol Bay red salmon in 1958 probably was of the 
order or magnitude of 2 million fish. 

Plotting our inshore catch of Bristol Bay red salmon, plus the Japanese catch 
of this run in the years from 1955 through 1958 shows quite a different trend 
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than that shown by the Japanese. The trend of Bristol Bay salmon is again on 
the increase, due most likely to improved management of the inshore fisheries 
and a better understanding of the migratory time and route of the various races 
of red salmon in Bristol Bay. Therefore, the continued downward trend of the 
Bristol Bay red salmon catch during the past 4 years reflects an increase of the 
high seas catch by the Japanese. Without this high seas catch, the U.S. catch 
would have been substantially improved in these years and the trend of the catch 
would have been upward. 

(5) Have the Japanese sacrificed a great deal under the North Pacific Con- 
vention? 

Before the war and during the early development of the postwar high seas 
fishery, Japan harvested salmon on the high seas in large quantities without 
taking significant quantities of Bristol Bay red salmon. In fact, the major 
growth of their fishery into the eastern North Pacific occurred in 1956. The 
treaty provisions have prevented the expansion of the Japanese salmon fishery 
into North Pacific waters adjacent to our coast and in that sense have caused 
a sacrifice by the Japanese of achieving a higher potential take of salmon of 
North American origin. However, such a potential could not be achieved with- 
out the loss of the existing Pacific salmon fisheries of both Canada and the 
United States. 

(6) Is it unfair for the United States to criticize the present harvest on the 
high seas by the Japanese? 

This year the run of salmon in Bristol Bay is estimated to approach 8 million 
salmon. We have indicated a need for 4 million for escapement purposes. This 
leaves a harvest of 4 million salmon. If the Japanese fished this year as they 
did last, they would again take approximately 2 million Bristol Bay salmon, 
leaving about 2 million for harvest by the Bristol] Bay fishermen. - But, the 
Japanese have indicated that they do not intend to restrict themselves to the 
same degree during 1959 as in 1958. In other words, despite the fact that the 
run is small they have been unwilling to observe the same fishing pattern as 
last year in order to curtail their high seas harvest and conserve this small run. 
The best estimate we can make under the circumstances is that they will take 
approximately 4 million Bristol Bay red salmon on the high seas. With this 
outlook, there remains no salmon for our fishery. Therefore, the obvious reason 
why we have closed Bristol Bay is because the Japanese are harvesting the small 
surplus available during this naturally low cycle. There is no other reason. 

There are a number of plain misstatements in the Japanese report. For ex- 
ample, on page 4, below figure 2, it is indicated that coordinated studies by 
scientists of the three nations indicate that south of the Aleutian Islands Asian 
red salmon predominates as far west as 170° west longitude. This simply is 
not true. The report of the Biology Committee states rather clearly that “It 
may thus be concluded that red salmon of Alaskan origin occurred in 1956 and 
1957 as far west as 171° east longitude and that mature red salmon sampled in 
these years along the Aleutians and in the southern Bering Sea were predom- 
inately of Alaskan origin as far west as 175° east.” There is no other reference 
to Asian red salmon predominating farther to the east. It also might be pointed 
out that thousands of red salmon have been tagged as far west as 171° east 
longitude, 14° west of the provisional abstention line. None of these tagged 
fish have ever been recovered from the Asian mainland, while many, up into 
the hundreds, have been recovered from North American streams. This despite 
the fact that many pink and chum salmon tagged on the high seas have been 
recovered from Asian streams. Insofar as we can ascertain, the Russians have 
fully cooperated in returning tagged fish of all species. 

In summary, it would appear that the brochure presented by the Japanese is 
cleverly prepared but gives a highly misleading representation of biological facts 
and statistics which have been gathered during the past 4 years of intensive 
study of the high seas distribution of salmon in the North Pacific Ocean. 


POSITION OF THE JAPANESE FISHERMEN REGARDING SALMON FISHERIES IN THE 
NortTH PACIFIC OCEAN 


It is well understood in all countries that we, the people of Japan, confined as 
we now are to a group of small islands, are faced with the dual problems 
of overpopulation and acute scarcity of resources. For which reason we believe 
it is equally well recognized throughout the world why open seas fishery has be- 
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come an industry of such paramount importance for the livelihood of the Japanese 
people. Why, then, is there so much misunderstanding, or even complete lack 
of understanding in some cases, concerning Japan’s salmon fishery operation in 
the open sea, as we are regrettably forced to recognize today? 

Opinion seems to prevail, for instance, that Japan’s open seas fishery is com- 
pletely uncontrolled, and that our fishermen are catching salmon of American 
origin indiscriminately and in recklessly large quantities. Under the adverse 
conditions of foul weather and heavy fog which usually prevail over the North 
Pacific, locating and netting of schools of salmon by what might be termed 
fisherman’s intuition or sixth sense—since salmon do not surface—is conducted 
under extremely difficult and quite different circumstances as compared with 
the wholesale catching of salmon in estuaries through which they must pass on 
their way to the spawning grounds, as anyone with even a little experience will 
readily understand. 

Such operations on the high seas as the raising of nets, preparation of gears and 
delivery of catches to the factory ships are all time-consuming and entail much 
heavy labor. And nets can be set only once a day, and that for only about 6 
hours during the night. Even if favored by continuous good weather for a whole 
week, therefore, the number of effective fishing hours per week—i.e. the time 
the nets are in water—is only 42 or less than 2 days out of the week. 

Japan’s high seas fishery, moreover, is subject to numerous conservation regu- 
lations. There are restrictions on the length of nets, the size of mesh, as well 
as on the distance between nets. Quantity of catch is regulated by imposition 
of quotas. And for the same purpose, all fishing is prohibited after August 10. 

Notwithstanding the extremely difficult conditions under which our open seas 
salmon operations are conducted, all these conservation regulations are being 
strictly observed. We hope it may thus be understood that our open seas salmon 
fishery is anything but uncontrolled, and that the conditions and scale of our 
operations are such as to preclude indiscriminate, reckless catching of salmon 
of American origin. 

Another point on which there appears to be misunderstanding ts the seeming 
belief that the recent drop in the number of red salmon coming into Bristol Bay 
is due to heavy catches of Bristol Bay stock, both mature and immature, by 
Japan’s open seas operations. 

The fact that salmon production in Bristol Bay, Alaska has been declining 
year by years has frequently been brought to our attention. But official data 
made public in America (cf. fig. 1) indicates that the decline began in 1940. It 
should be noted that Japan’s operations in the waters in question on a com- 
mercial basis did not commence till 1955, after a season of exploratory operations. 

We have also been told that the production of red salmon in the Bristol Bay 
area for 1958 was the lowest in recent years, and that Japan’s open seas opera- 
tion was the cause of the poor production in Alaska. But our catch of red 
salmon in 1958 was small and was made in the waters to the southwest of the 
Aleutian chain where salmon of American origin were scarcely found, and not in 
the Bering Sea. We wish to point out here that the escapement, as indicated 
in figure 2, was extremely small in 1953 and 1954 when majority of the Bristol 
Bay run of 1958 were spawned and we firmly believe that this was one of the 
main causes for the small run in Bristol Bay. 

Results of scientific studies of Pacific salmon to date are not conclusive, and 
there appear to be considerable differences of opinion. But according to co- 
ordinate studies of salmon made by the scientists of Japan, Canada, and the 
United States, red salmon caught in the waters south of the Aleutian Islands, 
east of 170° E. longitude and as far as 170° W. longitude, were found to be pre- 
ponderately of Asiatic origin (figs. 3, 4, and 5). 
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Fig.5 Boundaries of Distribution of Pink Salmon 


There also appears to be belief that, by treaty, Japan is prohibited from catch- 
ing even a single salmon of American stock. The truth is that we are undergoing 
a great sacrifice by abstaining from fishing in the vast waters east of the provi- 
sional lines at 175° W. The treaty defines the lines as those which best divide 
salmon of Asiatic origin and North American origin in the area of intermingling. 

As a matter of commonsense, therefore, the fishery pact in question should 
be construed, not as imposing upon Japanese fishermen the obligation to refrain 
from catching a single salmon of American stock, but rather as being based on 
the premise that some salmon of American stock may be caught by the Japanese 
west of the demarcation lines. 

Not once have we violated the provisional abstention line established by treaty. 
A great number of the Japanese are dependent directly or indirectly upon sal- 
mon fishery. The perpetuation of this fishery is therefore essential and indis- 
pensable to our livelihood as well as to our national economy. That is the very 
reason why we, more than the people of any other country, are concerned with 
the conservation of salmon resources. That, also, is why we are adhering faith- 
fully to treaty provisions. It is therefore a matter of deep regret to us that we 
should be the object of severe criticism tending to create the erroneous impression 
that our open seas operations for red salmon have been so reckless and indis- 
criminate as to necessitate closure of Bristol Bay to American fishermen. 

This statement is prepared in the hope that it might clear the way to a better 
understanding of the position of fishermen of Japan. 


JAPAN FEDERATION OF SALMON FISHERMEN’S UNION. 


Senator Macnuson. The Japanese said, and I would like your com- 
ment on this, the Japanese Federation of Salmon Fishermen, and I 
quote, “It is a matter of deep regret to us that we should be the object 
of severe criticism intending to create the erroneous impression that 
our open seas operations for red salmon have been so reckless and in- 
discriminate as to necessitate the closing of Bristol Bay to American 
fishermen.” 

Isn’t it correct that most of the research that has been done sug- 
gests that whatever they are doing, whether it be reckless or indis- 
criminate, that they are affecting the Pristol Bay salmon run? 
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Mr. Pretty. Senator, you are absolutely correct. This pamphlet 
that I referred to indicates that the salmon in Bristol Bay were 
depleted prior to the operations of the Japanese fishing fleet. When 
the statement is read which I have inserted in the record it will clearly 
indicate that that is not true that we had, after allowing for the normal 
cycles, during 1940 and 1950 we had a pretty even run of salmon. 

Senator Macnuson. Isn’t it fundamental that the continuation by 
the Japanese of high-seas fisheries in an area where both Asian and 
North American stocks intermingle is detrimental to the conservation 
of the run for both the Japanese and the United States ? 

Mr. Pretriy. I understand in that area where we take fish, in the 
area just west of the present line, the tagged fish show up in Alaska 
but none have shown up in Asia. 

Senator Magnuson. I want to ask your comment on this, 

On page 3 of the Interior letter to the committee, they say: 

If the committee recommends the passage of this legislation, however, we 
suggested that it be enacted in the form of a similar bill, H.R. 4293, which is 
your bill, with an amendment thereto as follows for the purpose of clarification, 
and they suggest on page 3, lines 20 to 21, that we strike out the words “Taken 
by nationals of any country which permits fishing’, and substitute in lieu 
thereof the words “from any country which in accordance to subsection (b) 
hereof is found to permit its nationals to fish.” 

Have you any comment on that suggested amendment ? 

Mr. Petty. I think technically that is a proper amendment. 

Senator Magnuson. That would clarify the intent of the bill as to 
that section ? 

Mr. Petty. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. They also say— 

Your attention is invited to provisions in section 3 of H.R. 4293, which provide 
that the import restrictions contained in section 2 shall become inoperative under 
either one of two conditions: A, with regard to any country upon certification 
by the Secretary of Interior to Congress that the fishing activities of such 
country have no substantial adverse effect upon the conservation of North 
American salmon runs, and, B, with regard to the countries signatory to the 
North Pacific Fisheries Convention of 1952 upon certification by the Secretary 
of State to Congress that the Commission established by that convention 
has taken action to insure that high-seas net fishing for salmon will not have 
substantial adverse effects upon the North American salmon runs. The pro- 
visions contained in H.R. 4293 would not be a substitute, of course, for the 
mechanics provided in the protocol to the convention for making necessary 
adjustments on the provisional abstention line. Section 3(b) specifies the 
means whereby the act will become inoperative with respect to the signatory 


governments whenever the Committee shall have taken appropriate action to 
protect the North American salmon runs from high-seas net fisheries. 


Now, they call our attention to those provisions but make no sug- 
gestions as to any change. 

Have you any comment on that? It provides for two methods. 
If the Commission acts and so certifies to the Secretary of State that 
would then make it inoperative, or if the Secretary of Interior cer- 
tifies to Congress, it can become inoperative. Do you think both of 
them should be in there? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, Senator. Their recommendation would bring S. 
502 into line with H.R. 4239. Those two provisions, A and B, are 
in the —— 

Senator Maenuson. The House bill. 

Mr. Petty. The House bill. 
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Senator Maenuson. All right. And that gives us two methods 
of protecting both the Japanese and ourselves on this matter. 

Those are the only two amendments, or only two suggestions the 
Department of Interior makes. It is quite a strong letter in favor 
of the legislation, with the amendments, which we will put in the 
record in full. 

Any further comments or questions which you want to ask Con- 
gressman Pelly ? 

Senator Barrier. Yes. 

On page 2 of Interior’s report, first paragraph, this statement is 
made: 

The scientists of the Commission, including the Japanese members, now agree 
that Alaska red salmon migrate in substantial numbers as far west as 170 
degrees longitude, and beyond, 15 degrees or more west of the provisional line. 

Is that in conformity with your understanding ? 

Mr. Petry. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Bartiertr. Now, Mr. Pelly 

Senator Magnuson. Let’s go on with that. Then they say: 

In these waters the Japanese fisheries, since 1955, have intercepted and har- 
vested a large portion of the annual red salmon run destined for Bristol Bay, 
Alaska. 

Wouldn’t that suggest to you that the closure this year was made on 
that basis ? 

Mr. Petxy. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. And then they go on tosay : 

The Japanese fishery has the potential to negate completely the efforts of the 
United State to manage its Alaskan salmon resources on a rational basis and 
thus poses a grave threat to all of the Alaskan fishing industry. 

So when the Japanese say that they are not responsible for the 
Bristol Bay matter, the Department of Interior surely suggests by 
their strong letter that the whole matter of Bristol Bay conservation 
and the whole Alaskan fishery industry is being damaged by this 
Japanese fishery. 

Mr. Petry. I understand the statistics are that this year the esti- 
mate is that there will be about 8 million fish that go to Bristol Bay, 
and that of those we have to have an escapement, in order to provide 
for the future, of 4 million’ fish, that that would leave, of course, 
4 million fish. 

Normally you would expect maybe the Japanese would take, as they 
did last year, say, 2 million fish and leave our fishermen 2 million fish 
in there. Since they will not agree to any new conservation practices, 
they will probably take the 4 million fish and we will be closed down 
and we get none. 

Senator Macnuson. To back up up your statement that apparently 
we are not getting any place by negotiations, they say “The United 
States has proposed to the Commission that the provisional abstention 
line be moved to 170° east longitude, 15° west of the present location. 
This proposal has been rejected. The United States has proposed that 
interim measures be adopted to prevent depletion of the resource and 
the destruction of the U.S. industry, pending action by the Commis- 
sion to move the abstention line. This approach, also, has been re- 
jected. Direct discussions by the United States with the Japanese 
Government have failed to achieve action this year that would save the 
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Alaskan red salmon fishery from inevitable catastrophe. In the ab- 
sence of solution of the problem, Alaska fishing regulations for 1959 
will prohibit commercial fishing on Bristol Bay, with the exception of 
a small subsistence fishery for local residents. 

The Japanese high seas gill net fishery poses a grave threat to our 
important fishery for red salmon in Alaska. Unless the pattern of 
this high seas fishery is changed abruptly, it may destroy the commer- 
cial value of the red salmon runs. Efforts to resolve this critical prob- 
lem through the North Pacific Fisheries Commission have failed. 
Direct discussions with the Japanese Government have thus far failed. 
We feel that there may be no alternative to the enactment of legisla- 
tion of this type if the Alaskan salmon industry is to be preserved.” 

Isn’t that the position we are in in Congress right now ? 

Mr. Petty. Exactly the position we are in. 

Senator Maenuson. Yes. 

Senator Bartietr. On page 2 of the pamphlet printed by the Ja- 
pan Federation of Salmon Fishermen’s Union, Mr. Pelly, it is stated 
that the Japanese nets are in the water for effective fishing only 42 
hours a week. 

How many hours will the American fishermen in Bristol Bay be 
permitted to fish each week this year ? 

Mr. Petty. No hours at all. 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Pelly, the pamphlet goes on to speak about 
their conservation practices on the high seas, that is the Japanese. 
Are American fishermen permitted to fish for salmon at all on the 
high seas ? 

Mr. Petty. No American fisherman nor Canadian fisherman is al- 
lowed to fish with nets outside the territorial 3-mile limit. 

Senator Barrierr. And this is by action of the respective govern- 
ments for the conservation of salmon ? 

Mr. Petty. It is a conservation law, purely and simply. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, that 1s all. 

Senator Magnuson. One more question. I know I suggested some- 
time ago before the Commission was formed that I thought that you 
could not possibly achieve the conservation goal that we wanted in the 
North Pacific fisheries without Russia being a party to the pact. Rus- 
sia is not a party to the pact but they are now fishing, as testimony 
showed in Seattle and Juneau, they are embarking upon fishing op- 
erations in the North Pacific, and the Department of Interior in Fish- 
ery Leaflet 482, has detailed their operations at quite great length, 
and the type of ships, and so forth. 

Should this stalemate still occur between the United States and 
Japan on conservation in the area of salmon, would that not be an 
invitation for Russia to go in and indiscriminately operate on the high 
seas on the basis that Japan is also doing it ? 

Mr. Petty. Surely, exactly. 

Senator Macnuson. And that there would surely be no climate for 
conservation for the four countries involved in the North Pacific on 
this very important run, and particularly would this apply to Russia 
where a lot of the salmon are of Kamchatka origin, and its tributary 
rivers. 

Mr. Petty. I think it is going to be necessary to get general ac- 
ceptance of the principles of abstention for conservation. In any such 
agreement, certainly Russia as well as Japan would have to be a party. 
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Senator Macnuson. Until we get that, we would be in a somewhat 
awkward position to suggest that Russia become a party to that ab- 
stention, wouldn’t that be correct? 

Mr. Petry. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Congressman Pelly, and we will 
put all the other matters in the record that you wish. 

Now, we have with us Mr. Lee. Mr. Lee is Associate Commis- 
sioner for Indian Affairs and we would like to hear from you on what 
this closure has done in the Bristol Bay area. 


STATEMENT OF H. REX LEE, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Ler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Bartlett. My 
name is Rex Lee, Associate Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

I, of course, am not acquainted with the merits of the bill before 
you. Senator Bartlett indicated to me that the committee wanted a 
statement advising the committee as to the effect of this closure on the 
native people of Alaska. 

Senator Bartierr. That is right. 

Mr. Ler. That is why I am here today. 

Senator Maenuson. In other words, we are not suggesting this bill 
in the hope that we can get a large commercial fishery operation in 
Bristol Bay. This affects the whole economy of the people in Bristol 
Bay. 

Senator Bartierr. Very particularly the people. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. Go ahead, Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Ler. The economy of the Bristol Bay area has been based 
largely on the salmon industry. ‘There are an estimated 2,900 persons 
residing in the area lying between Cape Newenham and Port Heiden, 
including the Lake Iliamna area, of whom at least 2,700 are Aleuts 
and Eskimos. Other than the fishing industry as a source of income 
approximately 500 persons receive partial support from the State 
department of public welfare and this Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and unemployment compensation. While some of the 
natives engage in hunting and trapping, the results of such efforts 
bring little net cash income to the people, although they provide some 
help on an inkind basis in food and furs for clothing. 

Every summer a large number of persons from outside Bristol Bay 
have come into this area to fish and to work in the canneries. Most 
of the fishermen are not native but some native fishermen come to the 
area from the Aleutian chain, Cook Inlet, and Kodiak. A large 
number of cannery workers have been coming to this area for many 
years. Most of these workers came from villages along the lower 
Kuskokwim and the lower Yukon. 

We have endeavored to secure as detailed information as possible 
regarding the numbers of persons employed in the fishing industry in 
Bristol Bay and the re, of persons that would be affected by 
the closure order. Information has been obtained from Bureau field 
staff in Bethel and Anchorage and from the operators of the various 
shoreside canneries, floating canneries, freezer ships, and salteries. 
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It is our conclusion that the closure of the Bristol Bay area will 
have a disastrous effect upon the economy of the villages in the 
Bristol Bay area as well as some villages outside that area. Native 
people will be deprived of jobs in canneries and fishing and the in- 
come therefrom. The local cannery operators have reported that 
they hired 476 natives as cannery and shoreside workers during the 
season and 58 of their native fishermen in cannery work during closed 
periods. Wages reported as paid to these workers totaled $590, 129. 
They reported the payment of $1,818,045 to 811 fishermen, most of 
whom were natives, for fish. Not all of the reported wages ¢ and in- 
come from fishing went to natives in the villages in the Bristol Bay 
area, but a large proportion of the cannery wages and a larger propor- 
tion of the income from fishing went to these people. 

A report from our area field representative in Bethel showed that 
natives from 19 villages in the lower Kuskokwim area and up to the 
lower Yukon River also received considerable income from cannery 
work in the Bristol Bay canneries or fishing for operators in that 
area. From these villages a total of 265 native cannery workers re- 
ceived wages estimated “at $167,935 and 61 native fishermen received 
$36,770 for fish delivered. The income reported ranged from a low 
of $2,000 to over $32,000 per village. In at least two of these villages, 
incomes from cannery work and fishing in the Bristol Bay area repre- 
sented half of the village income for the year. I should like to sub- 
mit for the record as appendix 1 a table which shows this breakdown 
for the 19 villages. 

Senator Maen uson. That will be put in the record. 

(The appendix 1 is as follows:) 


APPENDIX 1 


Income from cannery employment and commercial fishing in lower Kuskokwim 
and lower Yukon River villages 





Source of income 





Name of village Cannery employment Commercial fishing 


Persons | Estimated} Persons | Estimated 





wages wages 
NO oi citi circieindpehibacnnctnninankatcncsb ace tiaamlnds tein tease eee 2 $4, 000 
Nts faitlcds ok bc dknc dea an apaeuexatns enue 14 $4, 435 8 6, 170 
NNN ilaicd ita isnescs en swank Wink asian aim nel db ereirlnchaeacincialoe 5 SN Lo canning ee Seals 
A Di eS ML a a re eee ae 8 SOO Ds oc aanetecdbenaedaa eae 
MINE TENN 8 cosa ecibndnucenmetotuoaimanennneed 13 8, 800 10 11, 400 
TOON NG 8 il incre sedkacdddehnnasichndacdsmdegccanauats 7 20, 000 4 2, 500 
PRR oY a ak ee OI ho ee 24 FI GNO a S  b e : 
WINE, £6 i cside cs catitachickdanaiwhiashenwencdcubandak 18 RE be ecincuct talc 
TN oo a ao ene ne Rea ie 4 2, 500 1, 4, 000 
I Sree ciccnicnachabwacnus bauncacewaausauene 20 SED, Be fa ceasuccantalaesececaneas 
DR ININ Cs Sie ons cannot dnpbadeanenanndadiedes 10 6, 000 24 6, 000 
IEE aoa oe Oe a i eres een eae 7 6 FE Reteacgncccanbecusssases 
PE ees An occas tulbhuusadaiddianeaw ease 8 SORE Vicsssiexsnadlecete tiie 
Pees as de wi ha dda cin edema ae ee 16 OO Pics ceraets bencctoreitcate 
ORME oie, cca osidncddckaddokeedgsacteasneeueaes 15 GO Fann rin ctcc nebeeraae 
NE EI i. sincde wa ecsniiehilgenuaard age eae iciaonaiehaaaedlgaaieeigielata is wapeme ae 10 2, 000 
I oe seta danadhuag eau doddasidig cite 25 31, 800 1 700 
SI EIOG 25 hea sinc acc dcetnsnantecaddascenasdicase 25 3, 400 1 () 
I a Shs ad ca ares eee ae 16 BE GUS Lacccocencsstdacccauncsade 
alae el dl 265 | 167, 935 61 36, 770 


1 Represents 50 percent of v iilage income. 
2? Unknown, 
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Mr. Ler. We have estimated that 3,850 native persons will be so 
adversely affected by the closure of Bristol Bay as to require assistance 
of some kind to supplement fish and meat products available for sub- 
sistence for periods ranging from 7 to 12 months because of this loss 
of income. This number does not include those persons who are 
now receiving assistance of any kind. The number includes the mem- 
bers of the families of persons who have been employed in the fishing 
industry. Not all of these families will need full support but most 
families of the area will require some help. 

Of the estimated 3,850 natives requiring this assistance, 2,200 reside 
in the Bristol Bay area between Port Heiden and Cape Newenham, 
including the Lake Iliamna area. Most of the remaining 1,650 na- 
tives reside along the lower Kuskokwim and lower Yukon River areas, 
with some coming also from Cook Inlet, Kodiak, and the Aleutians, 
and depend on the fishing industry in the Bristol Bay for the major 
part of their livelihood. 

The persons so adversely affected by this closure come from villages 
in the area where there is the highest incidence of tuberculosis in 
Alaska. In most families one or more members have been convalesc- 
ing from this disease recently and it is particularly important for 
them that an adequate diet be maintained. 

Without substantial assistance, opportunities are not open to these 
people to seek employment in other areas. They are unacquainted 
with life and customs in other areas and, by and large, they do not 
have the skills to compete in urban areas. In addition, they face 
handicaps in language difficulties, lack of education, and cultural dif- 
ferences. However, the Department will do everything possible to 
find temporary employment opportunities for these people during the 
coming season. 

All Federal agencies within the area have been requested by the 
White House to give preference to the extent possible by law for the 
employment of natives of the area on Federal construction and main- 
tenance programs planned for this summer. The Department of the 
Interior is now canvassing these agencies to determine the number 
and types of jobs that might be available. We are hopeful that 
through these efforts many natives can be placed in temporary jobs. 
The Governor of Alaska hasbeen advised also by the executive branch 
of the Government that the surplus food distribution program is 
available to the State if the State wishes to utilize this program. 

From a longer range point of view, the Bureau is making a survey 
of all natives in the area to determine the feasibility of relocating 
some of them to other States where permanent employment is avail- 
able. We have developed a successful voluntary relocation program 
for Indians throughout the United States, and we will give priority 
attention in this program to the natives of the Bristol Bay area. To 
facilitate relocation we have a limited vocational training program 
which will be made available to some of the natives who are desirous 
of training themselves for employment in other areas. 

While opportunities for developing new industries within the area 
are probably very limited, we will explore these possibilities and 
render whatever assistance we might have available. 

Regardless of these efforts, we know that many people who have 
been dependent on this fishery for a livelihood will be unable to find 
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alternative opportunities this coming season. To meet this need, the 
Department hie under consideration a request for additional funds 
for direct welfare grants. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Bartlett, any questions? 

Senator Barrierr. I think, Mr. Chairman, that relates to the most 
considerable and important problem of all in connection with the 
salmon situation in Bristol Bay. It is bad enough that invested 
capital confronts the possibility of partial or complete loss, but it is 
much more dreadful, in my opinion, that these thousands of people 
who have depended traditionally upon the taking and processing of 
salmon for a livelihood may not have any work at all this year, or, for 
that matter, for years to come. 

Your statement indicates, Mr. Lee, that, naturally, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs did not previously anticipate this situation so there 
are no appropriation requests before the Congress now to augment 
whatever the budget may contain for direct relief to take care of this 
situation. 

Mr. Ler. No, sir; Senator Bartlett, we did not anticipate this prob- 
lem when we submitted our regular appropriation. 

Senator Bartietr. And these people, as I understand it, and I would 
like your advice on this, are not particularly anxious to have direct 
relief, what they want is work ? 

Mr. Ler. I think that is a very fair statement. I think most of 
these people would prefer to get out and earn a living. The few that 
have received assistance in the past are very anxious to find jobs, but, 
as I have indicated in my statement, it is very difficult in that area 
to find jobs outside of the fishing industry. 

Senator Bartrietrt. You mentioned a relocation program. As a 
matter of fact, it isn’t likely that many of these people want to go else- 
where in Alaska or to any other State, is it ? 

Mr. Ler. Senator, it is going to be extremely difficult to convince 
many of them that they should go. They have been so isolated from 
the outside world for so long, that is, it is almost impossible to pre- 
pare them for relocation. 

On the other hand, we feel we have got to start making an effort 
because of the poor fishing seasons in the past and because of this 
situation now, we feel that we that have got to try and move into the 
area and provide these opportunities for those that are willing to 
accept them. But I do not anticipate that a substantial number will 
be willing, at first at least, to accept that voluntary relocation. 

Senator Barrett. Isn’t it going to be quite difficult to convince 
them that they will be idle this summer, that they should refrain from 
fishing, because those fish which normally come back to Bristol Bay 
for taking there, are instead being taken on the high seas by nationals 
of another country ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, I would assume it is going to be very difficult to con- 
vince them that they should leave these fish alone. On the other hand, 
they are lew abiding citizens. It will be difficult, however. 

Senator Bartierr. You mentioned their rather peculiar dependence 
upon the fishery. 

As a matter of fact, with prices of fur being as low as they are, they 
have practically nothing else to turn to for a cash income or for an in- 
come of any other kind, do they ? 
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Mr. Lee. That is correct. In terms of cash income, they almost 
completely depend on salmon. That is the few furs and other things 
they get are mostly used for subsistence items, for clothing and shelter 
and so on. 

Senator Bartiert. These people and their ancestors have lived on 
the shores of Bristol Bay for generations, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, as long as we have records of in recent generations. 

Senator Bartierr. And they have and we have always considered 
that they have particular rights in this fishery, is that not a fact, Mr. 

2 


Mr. Ler. Yes, sir, I think that is a fair statement of fact. 

Senator Barrierr. And I think that can be demonstrated by the fact 
that in the 1930’s, Mr. Chairman, the Congress passed a special bill 
giving them unique privileges as to that fishery for the residents. I 
am sure you participated in that. 

I only want to say, Mr. Chairman—I have no further questions— 
that this is the area of what I conceive to be our chief concern, the fact 
that thousands of American citizens in 1959 and perhaps for years to 
come, are going to be denied employment in an American industry to 
which they have been traditionally attached. I think it is incumbent 
upon the Congress to make provisions to see to it that these people do 
not starve, and that is inevitably, it seems to me, going to be their 
fate, unless something is done. They have no place to turn to for 
income. 

Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you. 

Senator Macnuson. Lowell Wakefield. Mr. Wakefield is president 
of the Wakefield’s Deep Sea Trawlers, Inc., Seattle. Glad to hear 
from you, Lowell. 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL WAKEFIELD, PRESIDENT, WAKEFIELD’S 
DEEP SEA TRAWLERS, INC., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Waxkertevp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bartlett, before I begin this 
statement, I would like to ask the privilege of submitting for the rec- 
ord a file of photographs to which my brother, Howard, referred in 
his testimony before Mr. Bartlett in Juneau. Mr. Bartlett asked at 
that time that these photographs be entered in the record and I have 
them here with me. 

They are not particularly pertinent to the legislation, the specific 
bill under consideration, but they form part of the background of this 
entire problem. They are pictures taken of the Japanese crab opera- 
tion in Bristol Bay. 

Senator Bartierr. The pictures will be accepted for the file, and 
we thank you for furnishing them, Mr. Wakefield. 

Mr. WaxerteLp. For several years I was captain of the trawler 
Deep Sea, fishing the eastern Bering Sea and Bristol Bay grounds 
now crowded by over a hundred Russian and Japanese boats. I have 
been aboard the Japanese factory ship 7'oket Maru on several occa- 
sions. 

My family has been active in the Alaska fishery since 1893. Many 
of the folks in the villages of Bristol Bay, of the peninsula, and of the 
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Aleutians are our friends. Our company employs or has contracts 
with over 200 king crab fishermen and processors on 40 boats and in 
three freezing plants, and 90 percent of those fishermen and processors 
are residents of westward Alaska. 

Those people up there whose livelihood depends on the Bristol Bay 
red salmon runs desperately need legislation such as that embodied 
in Senate bill 502. They cannot eat the pious speeches on conserva- 
tions with which each session of the North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
sion opens and closes. 

In this instance the machinery of the Commission has proven inade- 
quate. Direct appeals to the Japanese have not brought sufficient re- 
sponse. We must try to call a halt, and quickly, to unregulated and 
unregulatable high seas exploitation of these stocks. The alternative 
is no Bristol Bay red salmon for either ourselves, or for the Japanese. 

It might be expected that, as the largest packers of crabmeat in 
Alaska, we would want to say “me, too,” as far as protecting our prod- 
uct afforded by S. 502. We think that this would be wrong. Import 
bans and trade restrictions are not the answer to our problems, are 
not good policy when they adversely affect our friends and allies, and 
should be resorted to only under extreme provocation. I must agree 
with the sponsors of this legislation that we have, in the case of 
Bristol Bay red salmon, one of the rare situations when such legisla- 
tion is both necessary and desirable. 

There are many who use the obviously critical Bristol Bay situation 
to condemn the North Pacific Fisheries Treaty, and to criticize the 
actions of the U.S. Commissioners and of the Interior and State De- 
partments working within the framework of that treaty. I feel that 
the treaty has been, despite its shortcomings and failure in this in- 
stance, a very constructive move in the right direction. It is not be- 
yond the realm of possibility that without the protection afforded by 
this treaty we would be facing problems similar to those in Bristol Bay 
all up and down our coast, and with regard to many species of fish 
besides salmon. 

As an adviser to the U.S. section, I have attended each meeting and 
followed the work as closely as possible. The problems of our own 
king crab fishery are being worked on constructively by the United 
States and Japan, under the Commission. The salmon research work, 
particularly by the United States, has been magnificent. I daresay 
that, were it not for this treaty and for the research work our people 
have done under it, we would have little or no knowledge as to why it 
was necessary to close Bristol Bay this summer. 

Vital as are defensive measures such as S. 502, much more is needed. 
Suppose this measure is passed, and achieves the desired result? Must 
the people of Bristol Bay face only the long slow comeback trail of 
the salmon runs with the goal continued dependence on one brief fish- 
ing season for a year’s earnings? Two of Alaska’s most prosperous 
towns are Akutan and Sand Point, where three distinct fisheries for 
salmon, halibut, and crabs mean activity each of the 12 months of the 
year. 

The waters of the eastern Bering Sea, the waters off the west coast 
of Alaska from the Alaska Peninsula to the north, are the largest 
undeveloped fishery resource in the world. There are over 400,000 
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square miles of fine trawling bottom, abounding in sole, flounder, cod- 
fish, halibut, potlack, crabs, and other species. 

Our company and our people are in favor of any constructive legis- 
lation or Government administrative action which will develop those 
coastal waters of ours for American fishermen and American enter- 
prise, rather than by default leave them to intensive exploitation by 
the Japanese and Russian fishing fleets. 

The Congress made the first step toward opening this area with 
appropriation for exploratory work by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
which was performed in 1940 and 1941, and gave us a preview of the 
scope of the resource. 

Shortly after World War II, the Federal Government followed 
through by backing a large-scale expedition into this area by the 
Pacific Exploration Co., involving a large factory ship and a dozen 
Pacific Northwest fishing vessels. Unfortunately, this project was 
abandoned after one short season. At about the same time, four com- 
mercial operations were mounted, — aimed at developing 
the king crab resource, some as mother ships for smaller fishing ves- 
sels, and some combining the fishing and processing functions on a 
single vessel. These ships, the Nordic Maid, the Reefer King, the 
Chirikof, and our own Deep Sea, all out of the port of Seattle, stuck 
it out with no aid of any kind for from 2 seasons to 10 years. 

It is our opinion that with just a small amount of help, any one 
of these operations could have ben sufficiently successful to be the 
forerunner of a sizable fishing fleet. I know that in our own case, 
we had reached a point where our man-hour productivity was 15 
times that of the Japanese operation, and despite crew earnings aver- 
aging $1,000 a month, we were within 10 percent of a profitable opera- 
tion when we decided to transfer our operations from the Bering Sea 
a convenient fishing grounds to the south of the Alaska Penin- 
sula, 

It is our pinion that neither the Japanese nor the Russians could 
exploit this area without their government’s help. It is our opinion 
that had there been some help for American industry, the ships out 
there now harvesting the resource would be liberally sprinkled with 
those flying the American flag, and that instead of having no alterna- 
tive but relief, or I will intersperse Mr. Lee’s suggestion for relocation 
of the people, the Alaska residents who have been cut off at the pockets 
by the closing of Bristol Bay, there would be jobs on American fishing 
and processing vessels for many of them. 

Construction differential subsidies would be a tremendous help. 
A more liberal loan policy, a more liberal tax policy would help. Of 
even “Parad value would be a generous appropriation to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for exploratory fishing, gear development studies, 
processing technology studies, in that area. Best of all would be 
direct Federal subsidy for a U.S. commercial fishery in the eastern 
Bering Sea. 

As with many of our fishery problems, the current crisis with 
regard to men and firms who depend on Bristol Bay salmon for their 
livelihood can be best solved by combining a modicum of protection 
with advanced technology, efficiency, and aggressive development of 
new resources. 
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In conclusion, I sincerely thank the committee for the privilege of 
appearing here. Your continued, constructive interest in fishery 
problems is deeply appreciated. 

Senator Magnuson. Lowell, I am glad you mentioned this business 
of possible help for exploration and development of the resource be- 
cause surely we have done very little of the exploratory work that 
needs to be done. Now we find the Russians are way ahead of us all 
over the seas, particularly the Pacific and the Bering, and the North 
Pacific, with new modern ships, good research and are beating us to 
it in this important industry. 

We are always attempting to keep up, as it were, with the Russians, 
but in this field we have fallen so far behind that your suggestion is 
quite appropriate. 

We have a bill on construction differential subsidies. It is the 
chairman’s intention not to have a separate bill on it, but to add to 
the 1936 Merchant Marine Act, “fishing vessels.” Every one of these 
countries causing this trouble or causing the upset of this whole 
fishery, and the Russians especially have some type of assistance to 
fishermen, tax or otherwise, from their government to aid them in 
the development of their fisheries. 

The Russians are going to have over 4,000 ships during the next 3 
years. They have 2,200 right now that we know of. They are operat- 
ing like a military operation, dividing into divisions or squadrons of 
50, 60 ships, with a commander and with a quota. The research ships 
are running over all of the oceans of the world but in particular, these 
fishing grounds that we are mentioning here. Fish and Wildlife has 
done as good a job as they can with the money they get on research, 
but what you say is true, we are way behind. Unless we do something 
about this, either this bill or some agreement with the Japanese, and 
institute further research ourselves, we are going to find no American 
ships up there at all, they won’t have a chance. 

o I think the point you make is very good and I am hopeful we 
can do something about it, at least call it to the attention of everyone. 
It is too bad we didn’t have our line farther west in the Pacific, but 


even the present line was subject to a great deal of unwarranted 
criticism at the time it was done, as you recall. 

Mr. Waxerietp. I not only recall it, Mr. Chairman, but I am 
ashamed to say that I was part of it. And I think we were all very 
shortsighted. 

Senator Maenuson. It is very good of you to suggest that it is not 
only this salmon problem, but that this Russian problem is becoming 
greater and greater. I hope we do something to protect our fisheries. 
Any questions? 

enator Bartietr. Obviously the Russian operation is not only 
entirely Government controlled but Government financed. Your past 
experience and the past experience of others in the Bering Sea, Mr. 
Wakefield, according to your statement, reflects impossibility of pri- 
vate enterprise succeeding without some Government help. 

Is it your estimate that that situation will continue into the future? 

Mr. Waxerte.p. That is a difficult question to answer, Mr. Bart- 
lett, because before carrying the work a little further than it has been 
done in the past, it is difficult to say how much help or how much 
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would have to be done in order to establish an American industry 
there. I hope I am making myself clear. 

In other words, we could be very close to a breakthrough, or it 
could be that we would spend considerable sums of money and the 
results would still all be negative, as far as the establishment of a 
successful U.S. commercial operation up there. 

Senator Bartierr. But you don’t see any evidence that any Ameri- 
can company intends to try it on its own, by using is own money 
entirely ? 

Mr. Waxertrexp. I think the likelihood is so remote as to be com- 
pletely out of the question. 

Senator Magnuson. Would you agree with me that since the Rus- 
sians are there, and apparently determined to fish there very aggres- 
sively, that it is almost essential for us from the standpoint of na- 
tional policy to follow the suggestions that you have made and per- 
haps others and get in there, ourselves ? 

Mr. Waxkertetp. Well, it makes me feel personally very ashamed 
of our Government and of our commercial industry to have that much 
activity in our backyard and we are doing nothing, particularly when 
we have such a desperate need for developing additional jobs and 
additional activity in that area. 

Senator Bartierr. And you described it, I believe, as the greatest 
undeveloped fishery in the world ? 

Mr. Wakerte.p. Well, that is a little difficult to prove, but our 
original fish and wildlife surveys of the area concluded, I think, by 
making that generalized statement, and I personally think it is true. 

Senator Bartuertr. In any case it has a vast potential ? 

Mr. WaxkertEcp. Right. 

Senator Bartietr. And it would be in pursuance of a national as 
well as a local interest for us to do something about it soon? 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. Wakefield, I notice that you mentioned the 
difference between the productivity of the Japanese and the American 
fishermen, there was a vast difference, 15 times, did you say ? 

Mr. Wakertevp. In that particular instance, yes, sir. 

Senator Barttetr. How do you account for that? Do you have 
any explanation for it? 

Mr. WaxerteLp. Sheer accident. I think, in retrospect, it is.unfor- 
tunate to put those figures into the record, because the instance I men- 
tioned of the Japanese crab fishery is based upon the utilization of 
techniques and fishing methods that go back a considerable length of 
time. J would not like to imply that the Japanese fishermen or fish- 
ing industry, or the Russian fishermen or fishing industry as the 
chairman has pointed out, are any less able to take advantage of tech- 
nological advance if it proves either necessary or desirable, than we 
are. 

In other words, the Tokei Maru operation on crabs in Bristol Bay 
is a little old-fashioned from the point of view of the amount of men 
it takes to do a certain job. Our operation, coming later in the day, 
was a great deal more efficient, not efficient enough to make money, 
but a great deal more efficient. 

But if one looks at the Japanese fleet working for bottom fish in 
Bering Sea or the Russian fleet working for bottom fish in Bering 
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Sea, I think one must say that they are fully capable of using every 
modern technique available to fishery science and, in some respects, 
they have passed us, I think, in their methods. 

Senator Barriterr. We must not depend upon the American fisher- 
men in all cases being 15 times more productive than his Japanese 
competitor ? 

Mr. WakertevD. No. We are willing to get out and keep trying, 
though, but we can’t figure on winning it on that basis. 

Senator Barrierr. Would it be a fair summation to say, Mr. Wake- 
field, that you believe that S. 502 or a similar bill, is desirable but 
other steps also need to be taken so that American fishermen in the 
North Pacific may prosper ? 

Mr. WakeFieLb. That is correct. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you. 

Senator Maenuson. Let’s put this in the record. It is a good anal- 
ysis, it is a statement prepared by the staff entitled “The Bristol Bay 
Fishery.’ 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


THE BRISTOL BAY FISHERY 


The greatest red salmon fishery in the world is in this area of the State of 
Alaska. It has provided food for many; employment for thousands; and mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested in this industry. 

The red salmon spawn in the streams and lakes tributary to Bristol Bay. 
They remain in the fresh waters for 1 or 2 years and sometimes even 3 years 
and 4 years. Then, they go to sea, to the saltwater where they live until they 
have reached the age of 5, 6, or 7 years. When they have achieved their growth, 
they return to the fresh waters tributary to Bristol Bay to spawn and complete 
their life cycle. This is when they should be taken as they have reached their 
maximum size. 

The first cannery was built on the Nushagak River in 1884. By 1905 there 
were 25 canneries on Bristol Bay. This industry is absolutely essential to the 
living of thousands of Alaska residents in this area and has provided these 
citizens with their only cash money income for decades. This red salmon in- 
dustry has greatly enriched the national economy since the purchase of Alaska 
from the Russians. 

Today, the Bristol Bay fishery is closed. There will be no commercial catch 
of red salmon in Bristol Bay for 1959. The only fishing will be set net fishing 
by the citizens for personal use fish, fish to eat and fish to feed to their dog 
teams. There will be no incomes, no wages, no jobs, no take-home pay—and there 
is no other employment in this area. There is no agriculture, no trapping, no 
industry other than fishing. This to an area that was economically sound 
under normal conditions. 

In 1958 the canneries hired and paid the native residents of this area as 
follows: 





Natives employed in canneries and shore jobS__--_--------------------- 534 
Natives Giaploved if failing Wns... ee ee oe 811 
NN ah ic csc et a aa a 1, 345 
Wages paid to native cannery Workers... 2.2 i ee $590, 129 
OIG 0h ENO TOO Tia eieecictciitinccmninnninianmmiaion 1, 818, 045 
NN a hi Nae ie tn re aa ae aa AS eee ge 2, 408, 174 


The picture for these 3,000, and more, citizens of our new State is bleak. 

The State of Alaska estimates that it will lose, through this closure, $280,000 
in State revenues and at the same time their financial responsibility will be 
increased on account of the need to help the unemployed citizens. 


41695—59 
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U.S. salmon catches in western Alaska'* 


{In numbers of salmon] 








Red Pink Chum Coho | King Tota) 
EE eer 11, 663, 736 47, 309 522, 035 70, 068 92, 363 12, 395, 511 
i a lca sati! 6, 653, 652 87, 500 618, 579 31, 333 102, 223 7, 493, 291 
ES eat «tele: tniedaanicices 5, 013, 662 687, 918 820, 211 59, 360 128, 122 6, 709, 273 
Tins ieikibuamnanns 5, 145, 694 32, 217 342, 147 27, 282 135, 473 5, 682, 803 
_ ee 10, 252, 393 125, 108 791, 247 52, 215 136, 693 11, 357, 656 
Sp iesiveskbdcuce 6, 630, 743 3, 816 548, 113 87, 189 158, 384 7, 428, 245 
EERE 4 3, 461, 688 1, 135, 690 454, 272 160, 258 108, 149 5, 320, 057 


1 Western Alaska is a statistical region and includes, in addition to Bristol Bay, small catches of red salmon 
from port Moller-Bear River and the kind salmon pack from the Yukon River. 


Source: Fish and Wildlife, Department of Interior. 


Salmon imports from Japan 








Frozen Canned Salted Smoked 
| 
Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds} Value |Pounds} Value 

Ek eee tus SE ee 2, 968 $833 625 

a 39, 329 15, 456 740 

PR Aerkecdbtnkun diva dbbosadduckicecnln 63, 345 23, 663 1,370 

Bidder stad emi ulaembaustedhacnuaneons 26, 256 11, 898 560 

as ie siotinawckaeivkat nitemehe de aeae 8, 990 6, 032 625 

NI Sick ate sasationciide be 55, 100 $21, 198 4, 592, 729 SIGE FE leencicsulesbanned 

Ps bicdtscasadnabbie 108, 551 44, 005 23, 972, 932 9, 800, 199 1, 750 

Bi bicSbwnmannicaae 4, 125 1, 569 22, 687, 164 8, 735, 823 2, 250 

Pee vkrkecanscdanenee 58, 000 (1) 21, 404, 000 () (1) 





1 Estimated. 
Source: Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior. 
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Japanese salmon catch 1952-58,' North Pacific Ocean 


[In numbers of salmon] 




































































Year Location of catch 2 | All species} Sockeye Pink Chum Coho Chinook 
1952 | 160° F. to 175° E.----- 1, 482, 211 371,859 | 678,412 | 396, 468 24, 193 1,279 
175° E. to 175° W_.__- 608,445 | 368, 396 9,597 | 230,373 3 76 

I ees 2,090,656 | 740,255 | 688,009} 626, 841 24, 196 1, 355 

1953 | 160° EF. to 175° E.-.--- 7,310,917 | 1,387,214 | 3,064,816 | 2,511,440 | 339, 609 7, 838 
175° E. to 175° W.....| 384,188 | 184,580 537 198, 689 6 376 
dail 7,695,105 | 1,571,794 | 3,065,353 | 2,710,129| 330,615 8, 214 

1954 | 154°30’ E. to 175° E.__| 15,166,869 | 2,442,870 | 4,737,814 | 6,796,236 | 1, 126, 105 63, 844 
175° BE. to 175° W __--- 361, 726 135, 258 508 | 295,764 2 194 

OM ae as 15, 528,505 | 2,578,128 | 4,738,322 | 7,022,000 | 1,126,107] 64,038 

1955 | 155° FE. to 175° E.__--- 42,741, 560 | 10,319,386 | 14,239,564 | 15,424,191 | 2,695,465 | 62, 954 
175° E. to 175° W__-.-| 210,007 83, 950 1.715 | | 124,233 0 109 

AR inn! 42, 951, 567 | 10,403,336 | 14,241,279 | 15,548,424 | 2,695,465 | 63, 063 

1956 | 155°15’ E. to 175° E___| 34,318,465 | 6,559,685 | 11,770,675 | 12,316,394 | 3,587,355 | 84,356 
175° E. to 175° W__.--| 6,783,427 | 2,687,143 | 101,901 | 3,779,303 | 165,367 | 49,623 

ta 41, 101,892 | 9,246,828 | 11,872,576 | 16,095,787 | 3,752,722} 133,979 

1957 | 155°15’ E. to 175° E___| 41,313, 756 | 14,733,847 | 17,814,567 | 8, 410,472 339,254 | 15,616 
175° E. to 175° W__.-- 9,171,228 | 5,088,693 | 3,231,018 | 835, 660 369 | 15,488 








BOOKS cwacedceas 50, 484, 984 | 19, 822, 540 | 21,045,585 | 9, 246, 132 339, 623 31, 104 


19583 | 155°15’ E. to 175° E.__|....-.--.-.-  scabdpaidiceuaiaal eindbuicileeiasnda enh diiade atte tes umes Caan 
Ber Wes G0 SIO VE occa lewececinetas bocctescumcsien beswncsensedatestustieenes sled eee 


TOGGR aise 45, 722,795 | 11,971,142 | 13, 199,218 | 17, 164,967 | 3,342, 345 45, 123 





1 Source: Statistical yearbooks of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission for years 1952-57, 
Document No. 257, I.N.P.F.C. for 1958 statistics. Minor discrepancies in tables arise from original data. 
2 For each year catches from 2 areas are tabulated. Results of biological studies by U.S. scientists indi- 
eate that from 175° E. to 175° W. more than 50 percent of the red salmon taken in catches were of American 
origin, while less than 50 rercent of the red salmon taken in catches west of 175° E. were of American origin. 
3 Figures not available by location of catch, 


Source.—Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior. 


THE JAPANESE HIGH SEAS SALMON FISHERY 


In 1904 Japan, by its victory over Russia, took over the shore salmon fisheries 
of Siberia and fished these grounds to near extinction. 

After the overthrow of the Russian Empire, the Union of Soviet Russia forced 
the Japanese from many of their fishery locations in Soviet territory. 

The Japanese then, from 1931 to 1937, increased and extended their high seas 
fishing operations north and east along the Aleutian Islands, into the Bering 
Sea and on to the fringes of the rich Alaska salmon area of Bristol Bay. 

American fishermen realizing that this exploitation of these fish on the high 
Seas was in direct contravention of all known salmon conservation laws stoutly 
opposed this intrusion into the home waters of Alaska. They carried their com- 
plaint to the U.S. Department of State. 

In 1937 the Cordell Hull doctrine was proclaimed and it said to Japan: 

“There is in these resources a special and unmistakable American interest” and 
that their exploitation by Japan “must be regarded as important in the comity 
of the nations concerned.” 

To the Japanese this language was understandable and in 1938 they announced 

the suspension of their operations. 
. Then World War II. Japan lost all of their fishing rights in Kamchatka and 
in the island territories she held off the Siberian coast north of Japan. Follow- 
ing the peace treaty terminating World War II, a separate treaty was negotiated 
dealing with fishery problems in the North Pacific. 
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This treaty was signed at Tokyo May 9, 1952. 

Ratification advised by the Senate of the United States of America July 4, 
1952. 

Ratified by the President of the United States of America July 30, 1952. 

Ratified by Canada May 15, 1953. 

Ratified by Japan June 9, 1953. 

Ratifications exchanged at Tokyo June 12, 1953. 

Proclaimed by the President of the United States of America July 30, 1953. 

Entered into force as of June 12, 1953. 

The treaty states its objective to be: “to insure the maximum sustained pro- 
ductively of the fishery resource of the North Pacific Ocean, and that each of the 
parties should assume an obligation, on a free and equal footing, to encourage the 
conservation of such resources.” 

To further the conservation of fish resources the treaty established the “‘prin- 
ciple of abstention.” This principle is that a nation should abstain from enter- 
ing a fishery which is being utilized as fully as is consistent with its sustained 
yield; which is under scientific study to determine the steps necessary for its 
conservation and its maximum yield; and which is being managed administra- 
tively in keeping with the findings of research and the objectives of sustained 
yield conservation. 

In the treaty Japan agreed not to fish for salmon east of 175° west longitude. 
So far as can be determined, the Japanese have faithfully adhered to the treaty 
provisions in that respect. 


U.S. RESEARCH 


In 1955 the United States of America launched its scientific programs and this 
operation was continued, full scale, during 1956 and 1957. 

The research program instituted by the United States, primarily in discharge 
of the treaty mandate “to determine if there are areas in which salmon of 
Asian and North American origin intermingle,” has cost approximately $2 million. 
This investigation is the most extensive and intense investigation ever under- 
taken in the field of oceanic fisheries biology. 


REPORT ON 8 YEARS OF OCEANIC RESEARCH 


At the meeting of the International North Pacific Fisheries Convention, held 
in Vancouver, B.C., in November 1957, the American Section presented in the 
greatest detail the findings of 3 years of active scientific research conducted 
under its auspices in the North Pacific. Their investigation followed two main 
lines of research, racial studies and the tagging of fish. 


Racial studies 


The racial studies involve the examination of salmon from spawning migra- 
tions to known streams in all areas of both sides of the Pacific Ocean. Over 
17,000 salmon were studied. during this project. The scientists seek physical 


characteristics by which they can-distinguish between salmon of the two con- 
tinental origins. 


These racial studies revealed : 

1. A large proportion of the salmon taken west of the provisional line are 
fish of North American origin. 

2. That it is not until the samples are taken from the Pacific Ocean west of 
170° east longitude, more than 15° west of the provisional line, that the percentage 
of fish of American origin drops to inconsiderable levels. 


Tagging 


This part of the research until 1938 was conducted, under contract, by the 
University of Washington. In 19388 three purse seiners were chartered by the 
Fisheries Research Insitute. In 1936 and 1937, the tagging was done in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Japanese fishing operations west of the 175° west provi- 
sional line and near the base of the Alaska Peninsula. The 1958 coverage 
was extended in three areas: south of Kodiak Island, in the north central Bering 
Sea, and west of Attu Island. 

The tagging research indicates that— 

1. A substantial proportion of the red salmon population found west of 
the provisional line are of American origin. 

2. The Japanese fishery close to the provisional line draws heavily upon 
salmon spawned in Alaska streams. 
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THE JAPANESE HIGH SEAS FISHERY OF 1958 


The Japanese began their full-scale high seas fishing in 1954. 

Their fishing operation is conducted on salmon feeding in midocean. Small 
immature salmon are intermingled with fish that would reach their full maturity 
during the current year. They are depleting the Bristol Bay salmon runs by 
taking these small fish 2 to 3 years ahead of their full growth. 

Evidence that they are taking immature salmon is confirmed by examination 
of cans of Japanese salmon. The average size of the vertebrae in Japanese 
canned salmon is much smaller than in salmon of the same species canned in 
American and Canadian canneries. In Bristol Bay it takes from 12 to 13 salmon 
to make a case of canned salmon. On the Japanese mother ships, on the high 
seas, it takes 18.5 or 19 salmon to make a case of canned salmon. This is a 
direct loss of at least one-third of valuable food as the Japanese take fish before 
they are full grown. This is wasteful. 

They are fishing with smaller mesh-size nets than used by our fishermen and 
these nets are strung out for miles. Japanese fishing gear is designed to catch 
smaller fish than those making up the mature run to Alaskan streams. 

Testimony was heard at Juneau on April 1, 1959, that as high as 20 percent of 
the mature fish reaching Alaska bear net marks, showing they have escaped 
from gear with smaller mesh size, designed especially to take great numbers of 
our young salmon. Gill nets with mesh smaller than 514 inches are illegal in 
Bristol Bay. The Japanese are using nets as small as 4% inches. The salmon 
come in with large open wounds and many die in the streams of Alaska from 
these net sores. A fungus disease attacks them the moment they hit fresh 
water and death follows within a few days. There is no doubt that an enormous 
number of salmon are injured in the Japanese gill nets and later die from these 
injuries, a terrible waste of a natural resource. 

This type of fishery defies the natural laws under which the salmon live and 
will do lasting damage to our salmon stocks. High seas fishing allows no op- 
portunity for segregation of different races of salmon and as a result certain 
types of salmon can be completely destroyed. Left to their own system of fishing 
they will not only ruin our fisheries but they will ruin the salmon fisheries for 
all time and for all fishermen. 

Are we to stand by and permit Japan to destroy our great red salmon in- 
dustry? We do not advocate that the Japanese completely abandon their high 
seas fishery. We only ask that they use and practice known methods of conser- 
vation; that they cease using gear that destroys small immature salmon. Some 
have even demanded that they stay out of areas of intermingling of Asiatic 
and American stocks. 

This whole question would not exist if Japan would adhere to sound con- 
servation practices. This is a conservation issue. Japan should be willing to 
agree to a settlement of this problem on the basis of conservation as determined 
by people professionally qualified. 

Five bills have been introduced barring salmon imports from any nation 
using fishing methods not legal for Americans. 

The bills are S. 502, Senators Bartlett, Gruening, and Magnuson; H.R. 605, 
Congressman Pelly; H.R. 1308, Congressman Don Magnuson; H.R. 3063, Con- 
gressman Rivers; H.R. 4293, Congressman Pelly. 

Japanese salmon imports to the United States are on the upgrade with U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife statistics showing 16,213,000 pounds imported during the first 
9 months of 1958 as compared with 15,862,000 pounds during the same period in 
1957. 

We are getting back—tinned—2 and sometimes 3 years in advance, salmon 
which normally would return to their North American spawning streams as 
mature fish. 


Senator Magnuson. Mr. Hemmendinger is here. Glad to see you 
here in Washington, Mr. Hemmendinger. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. Thank you. 

Senator Maenuson. I hope your trip to Seattle was pleasant enough 
after you left the hearing at least. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. Thank you. The clerk, I think, has some 
copies of my statement if others wish to have them. 
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STATEMENT OF NOEL HEMMENDINGER, UNITED STATES-JAPAN 
TRADE COUNCIL 


Mr. Hemmenpincer. Let me thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Bartlett, for the opportunity to appear here again after testifying, as 
I did, in Seattle. 

I will not abuse your courtesy by repeating my Seattle testimony. 
We have argued that nothing in the history of the United States-Jap- 
anese fishing relations justifies the strong measures represented by 
S. 502 and similar bills to embargo Japanese salmon. Today we 
should like to delve deeper into the international law background, the 
North Pacific Fisheries Convention, and the conservation principles, 
to bring out such lack of justification more clearly. I read in the 
paper that you are going to have amplifiers in this wonderful new 
room. 

Senator Magnuson. We can’t seem to solve that problem. We are 
working on talking to the Moon and to Saturn and to Venus, but we 
can’t solve the problem i in here; it was too complicated. 

Senator Bartierr. We had them and we yanked them out. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. I hope you will forgive me if my voice shows 
some strain. 

Before the war, the approach of Japanese fleets on several occasions 
created great concern on the part of American fishermen in the North- 
west and Alaska. During the occupation of Japan, the Japanese were 
forbidden by order of the Supreme Commander to fish in such waters 
of concern to American fishermen. As the peace settlement ap- 
proached, there was determination to obtain some security for the fu- 
ture by treaty, and the North Pacific Fisheries Convention of 1952 
was, in fact, negotiated as a part of the Japanese peace settlement. 

By the treaty Japan recognized the principle of abstention with re- 
spect to salmon, halibut, and herring. Crudely stated, this principle 
is that if a stock of fish has historically been exploited by one or more 
nations who have made sacrifices to conserve it, other nations should 
stay out of this fishery. 

Japan’s acceptance of the convention was a very important step 
toward better international fish conservation practices and toward the 
regulation of an issue which,,as the present controversy shows, can be 
productive of serious international discord. 

At the same time, Japan was subjected to great pressures upon its 
fishing from the Soviet Union. Since World War II, Japan has been 
deprived i in one way or another of free access to pr actically all of the 
Asian salmon waters it formerly exploited. Japan’s fishermen have 
been compelled to seek salmon farther and farther from land on 
the high seas. The entire Japanese salmon fishery, on the Asian side 
of the Pacific west of the convention line, is subject to annual negoti- 
ation with the Soviet Union, a negotiation which this year commenced 
on January 12, 1959, and is still going on. Let me reiterate, Mr. 
Chairman, because it is a point that is not always noticed, that in 
the very areas of concern to American fishermen, west of ‘the con- 
vention line, Japan has been negotiating ever since the 12th of Janu- 
ary and is still negotiating with the Soviet Union with respect to how 
its fishing shall be conducted. 
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Let us turn to the annex and the protocol of the North Pacific 
Fisheries Convention, because here, too, I suggest not enough atten- 
tion has been paid to the precise terms. 

The annex, as you know, drew the so-called convention line for 
salmon of 175° west longitude. The protocol provided that this line 
should be subject to confirmation or readjustment by the Commission, 
which should investigate to determine if there were areas in which sal- 
mon of Asiatic origin intermingle with salmon of American origin. 

If such areas are found, the Commission shall conduct suitable studies to de- 
termine a line or lines which best divide salmon of Asiatic and salmon of 


Canadian and United States origin, and whether it can be shown beyond a 


reasonable doubt that this line or lines more equitably divide such salmon than 
the provisional lines. 


The protocol continues: 


In the event, however, the Commission fails within a reasonable period of 
time to recommend unanimously such line or lines, it is agreed that the matter 
shall be referred to a special committee of scientists consisting of three com- 
petent and disinterested persons, no one of whom shall be a national of a con- 


tracting party, selected by mutual agreement of all parties for the determina- 
tion of this matter. 


In other words, you have a clause providing for arbitration by dis- 
interested experts. 

Pursuant to these provisions, the United States submitted evidence 
in the Commission in 1957 and in 1958 which in its opinion called for 
moving the abstention line 15° to the west. There was lack of agree- 
ment in the Commission, however, both on the conclusiveness of the 
scientific evidence with respect to predominance of North American 
salmon and on the meaning of the words “equitably divided.” 

Note that under the protocol the case for a change in the line must 
be established “beyond a reasonable doubt.” This is curious lan- 
guage for a conservation treaty, but the language is manifestly of 
American rather than Japanese origin, and Americans can surely not 
deny that it signifies a very high degree of proof. In 1957 the Ca- 
nadian representatives found the U.S. scientific case inconclusive. In 
1958, as we understand it, the Canadian position was equivocal. 

In this situation, under the protocol, if the United States remained 
convinced that it had a good case for removal of the line to the west, 
the protocol to the treaty provides the remedy, namely, disinterested 
arbitration. The U.S. Government has not seen fit to invoke the ar- 
bitration clause. 

Gentlemen, as I said at Seattle, I am not fully informed on the 
scientific position taken by the Japanese experts, and I have not come 
before this subcommittee to argue the Japanse position on the fisheries 
dispute itself. I wish simply to call attention to the legal and treaty 
background against which strong measures are now sought to compel 
Japan to accept the American position. 

There may well be good reasons why the arbitration clause has 
not been invoked. Perhaps the U.S. experts are not convinced that 
moving the abstention line to the west—which, of course, Japan takes 
no salmon at all, to move the Japanese abstention to the eastward of 
the line, would be a sound solution. 

The point is that the Japanese have kept their treaty obligation, and 
the controversy involves complex questions of biological evidence and 
conservation principles which are nowhere clearly laid down. 
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The principle of abstention is subject to important limitations. It 
is not an accepted part of international law but exists purely by virtue 
of international agreement. When a problem like this arises which 
goes beyond the existing agreement, which relates to areas of the 
high seas remote from the shores of the nation asserting it, and which 
involves abstention from other fish—that i is, other salmon in this case, 
as well as the stocks under conservation, then some elaboration of the 
absention principle is clearly required. 

We have noted with interest that at the hearings before the House 
committee on the Pelly bill last year, Mr. Herr ington, Fisheries Ad- 
visor to the Under Secretary of State expressed the personal opinion 
that the eventual solution would have to be something like the fur seal 
treaty, where the seals are killed on land and the pelts divided. Prob- 
ably this is impractical with regard to salmon, but no one has sug- 
gested that Japan be given controlled access to North American 
coastal waters as compensation for abstention on the high seas, nor 
has any principle been put forward for determining the “proportion- 
ate sacrifice of coastal and high seas fisheries which is fitting when 
conservation requires limitation of the total catch. 

The real issue, therefore, it is submitted, is not a rigid principle that 
Japan should refrain from catching stocks of salmon that spawn in 
Alaska. The problem relates to an area of intermingling of such 
salmon and salmon that spawn in Asia, and relates to an area of the 
high seas which is closer to Asia than to North America. The problem 
is one of proportionate sacrific, but neither the North Pacific Fisheries 
Convention nor any other source of applicable doctrine, so far as we 
can learn, lays down the applicable principles with clarity. 

If I may interpolate here for a moment, Mr. Chairman, one could 
say that if the United States believes that Japan should accept a 
removal of the line as proposed under the treaty, then the treaty 
provides the remedy of arbitration. 

If the United States for what may be good and sufficient reasons 
sees fit to go outside the treaty structure, then we are in an unchartered 
area of international law and conservation principles where the idea 
of enforcing our will by sanctions becomes unthinkable. 

The Japanese are faced not only with the demands of American 
fishermen, but also with the necessity of negotiating with the Soviet 
Union over their catch in the very same area of ocean. 

It should not be surprising that a solution has proved difficult. 
The question is a very tough one indeed, involving, in the last analysis, 
interests which may be “much more vital for Japan than for the 
United States. 

The question before this subcommittee is whether to recommend 
legislation which would impose a sanction upon the Japanese to compel 
them to accept the American point of view. We know that the bill 
has been described by some as a conservation measure, because its 
purpose no doubt is to conserve the Bristol Bay resources for American 
fishermen. That this is the intention, we do not doubt; nor do we 
question the good faith of those who advocate it. 

In fact, however, the bill we think is more properly described as a 
commercial discrimination and a commercial sanction. 

It would embargo not merely fish that spawn in North American 
waters, but all salmon from Japan. Most of the salmon sent to the 
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United States from Japan are undoubtedly of Asian origin. The bill 
is thus clearly a sanction, which could as logically apply to other 
commodities and not just to salmon, go far as the relation to conserva- 
tion is concerned. The bill is also discriminatory against salmon from 
Japan and thus could well be held to contravene the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce, and Navigation between the United States and Japan. 

Let me pause to refer specifically at this point to article 14, para- 
graph 1, of the treaty which provides in general for nondiscriminatory 
treatment. 

To be sure, Japan is not mentioned in the bill, but whether or not 
it discriminates depends on whether the classification set forth in the 
bill bears a reasonable relation to a legitimate objective. 

By classification we refer to section 2 or S. 502 which provides, 
as you know, for an embargo on salmon in any form taken by the 
nationals of any country that permits fishing, ete. 

Now, we have there a very skillfully drafted language which is in- 
tended to make this a conservation bill. But it is, we submit, in fact 
a way of striking at salmon from Japan and thus of exercising a 
sanction to enforce our point of view on the fisheries dispute. 

Senator Macnuson. I do not desire to belabor this point, but the 
while history of tariff, quotas, and sanctions, insofar as we are con- 
cerned, is based upon one great principle, reciprocity in trade. We 
have always had, even with GATT, an escape clause stating that 
where the imports of goods from any country tends to destroy, goes 
beyond the peril point, and to jeopardize and destroy American 
industry, then we are morally released from any treaty of friendship 
and commerce. That is understood to be the basis of our trade 
agreements and we have done that in many cases. 

I recall one some years ago where we felt morally released irom 
our obligation in a reciprocal trade agreement with Canada over 
shingles, because shingles were coming in and destroying the Amer- 
ican industry. 

I think Japan recognizes that. There may be some differences of 
opinion whether or not this fishing, insofar as they are concerned, is 
destroying one of our industries, but surely all our evidence here is to 
that effect from the Indians up there clear on to the Department of 
the Interior. The evidence that I have just put in the record of the 
continuation of the rise of imports of canned salmon into the U.S. 
market by the Japanese would tend to suggest that they are going 
to fish even harder than usual. I don’t think that we have violated 
the treaty or failed in any way to practice proper conservation meth- 
ods. Iam sure that the spirit of the treaties was to that effect. You 
and I must realize that if this were happening in reverse those countries 
would take care of it right now. 

We couldn’t criticize them for it if one of their industries was being 
destroyed. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. My point, Mr. Chairman, is 

Senator Maanuson. That was the whole basis of the agreement, 
GATT, of all the nations, that escape clause. Of course, the argu- 
ment always comes over the proof of whether or not the industry or 
product is being destroyed and whether or not that is causing it. 

Mr. Hemmenpineer. I think the issue 

Senator Magnuson. But if we think, if we think and honestly be- 
lieve that the Japanese fishing in this area, this intermingling area, has 
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the tendency to destroy an industry such as the Bristol Bay fisheries, 
then we surely have a moral right under any agreements that we have 
had with Japan or any nations in the world to take such steps as we 
deem necessary to prevent that destruction. I think that is basic in 
all of our trade agreements. You have a perfect right to make the 
Japanese argument that they don’t believe this is true, and their state- 
ments, which they issued that this has nothing to do with the Bristol 
Bay fisheries. We contend that it does, and surely we have a responsi- 
bility under all our agreements to do something about it. 

Mr. Hemminpincer. Well, as you indicated, Mr. Chairman, the 
issue here from both a legal standpoint, I believe, and a policy stand- 
point, is whether or not this is justified as a conservation measure. 

Senator Maenuson. Based on the facts, I agree with you. 

Mr. Hemmenprncer. I am not, however, at this point, arguing the 
facts with regard to whether the Japanese are hurting Bristol Bay, 
Tam making a point of international law and committee here, which is 
that we should look at our treaties with Japan, and together, we have 
to look at the nondiscriminatory of the FCN treaty, along with the 
North Pacific fisheries treaty, and I say that you cannot justify a dis- 
crimination under the FCN treaty as a conservation measure when we 
have a conservation treaty that provides for the remedy in the case of 
a dispute. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, it provides for the remedy, if we have— 
we have such a treaty. But the remedy is not forthcoming and this 
becomes an emergency, and we are not discriminating. To discrimi- 
nate you must go out and pick out somebody affirmatively. We are 
not fishing out there. All we are doing is protecting ourselves. We 
are not discriminating against anybody. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. I was referring to the remedy of arbitration, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Macnuson. Well that 

Mr. HemMenpincer. Well, that—I was thinking, if you please, is a 
legal argument. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. We have tried, we have exhausted all of 
our proposed remedies under the Commission whose procedures are a 
little too cumbersome, apparently, to handle this situation. I think 
the State Department has attempted direct negotiations. But that to 
date has failed and we are faced with this situation. We didn’t go 
out and discriminate, they came to us. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. With all deference, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the situation is that we have not exhausted our remedies under the 
treaty, we have seen fit, for what may be very good reasons, I don’t 
know, to go outside the treaty structure. 

I want to make further comment there that I know that this inter- 
national argument that I have made is arguable. It may be that 

Senator Macnuson. It isnot very persuasive to some native Alaskan 
on relief. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. No, sir. But whether or not it would be per- 
suasive to the International Court of Justice may be also a proper 
question before the subcommittee. 

I think, however, it is very persuasive as a matter of policy, what- 
ever one may think of it as a matter of law. 

Senator Maanuson. I think the better way, I don’t think Senator 
Bartlett and I disagree, that the better way is to have this matter 
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thrashed out by the Commission. We started that attempt almost 
21% years ago and we have gotten no place. That is the problem we 
have. I think the record ought to be clear that the Japanese have 
lived up to the treaty insofar as the line is concerned. I ‘don’t think 
we have any evidence to-_they knew when they signed the treaty 
that this was a provisional line. That is all we are trying to do is 
convince them that the provisional line is subject to change. That 
was the spirit of the treaty, that was the spirit of setting up the Com- 
mission. However, under the Commission procedures they could hold 
this matter up another two seasons and then we would never, never get 
back our destroyed salmon runs. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. To continue, Mr. Chairman, if the bill is ex- 
amined as a conservation measure, we suggest that it is an attempt 
to police the high seas beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. 

early it would violate sound policy for the United States to take 
such unilateral action in a matter which peculiarly requires inter- 
national agreement and where there is in fact already a treaty 
establishing the structure for negotiations and solution. It is sub- 
mitted that to do so would be violative of the international law obli- 
gations of the United States as well. 

Whether or not this is so, it would be folly for the United States, 
which has so often defended the principles of freedom of the high 
seas except as limits may be imposed through free international agree- 
ment, to establish a precedent of unilateral action. 

For many years the United States has energetically combated uni- 
lateral efforts of other countries to arbitrarily extend their jurisdic- 
tion over waters of the high seas. 

Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Mexico, and Canada have all made claim to 
high seas fishing areas which would seriously curtail American fish- 
ing operations. The Soviet Union has insisted, for military reasons, 
on 12 miles or more of territorial waters—a distance which has not, 
of course, been recognized by international law. 

We fear that American negotiators would repeatedly be confronted 
with such a precedent to their embarrassment in the future. 

T have tried to convey some idea of the complexity of the problems 
of international law and of conservation which fundamentally are 
involved in the pending legislation, in order to show that measures 
such as S. 502, and the Pelly bill in the House are not justified. 

In my testimony in Seattle, I referred to many other considerations, 
and in particular to the fact that the small run in Bristol Bay this 
year is not attributable, in the main, to Japanese high-seas salmon 
fishing. I should like to refer to that testimony and not go into it 
again here. 

My testimony has of necessity tried to put the United States and 
Japanese positions in perspective. Let me make clear, however, that 
I do not purport to state the position in the salmon dispute of either 
the Japanese Government or the Japanese fishermen. Only they can 
state that position in the forums which are appropriate to it. I come 
here to speak in the interest of healthy United States-Japanese trade 
and in good relations to that end between the United States and Japan, 
to shed such light as I can upon the merits of the proposed legislation. 

I should like, however, while I have the opportunity, to ask that 
the pamphlet of the Japanese Federation of Salmon Fishermen’s 
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Union, to which Congressman Pelly referred in his testimony, be in- 
serted in the record following Congressman Pelly’s testimony. 

Senator Magnuson. We will have to ask him about that, but we 
will insert it in the record with agreement. 

Mr. Hemmenpineoer. Thank you, sir. 

For all the reasons discussed here today and in Seattle, it is re- 
spectfully submitted that the legislation would not serve the national 
interests of the United States. 

Senator Macnuson. We appreciate your testimony. 

I think you have pointed up some of the problems involved here. 

We had long meetings with other countries in Geneva, in 1958, on 
this whole problem of high-seas and territorial limits, hoping to solve 
it. 

We got very few conclusions out of the Geneva meeting as it in- 
volved many countries. 

But when we are speaking of salmon we are talking—we are talking 
about fish that come home. That makes a different situation. No one 
has suggested that the high seas—the spirit of the high seas should be 
violated in regard to other types of fish that don’t—in which we do 
not have a proprietary interest, so there is a little different situation 
involved here, I think. 

Mr. HemMenpincer. Well, Mr. Chairman, the proponents of all 
leigslation try to serve the interest of the particular bill and to steer 
clear of invading units. 

Senator Macnuson. We sometimes don’t accomplish that up here. 
3 Mr. Hemmenprincer. That is precisely my point with respect to 

. 902. 

Senator Macnuson. But when we are faced with a problem we have 
to meet, we try to meet it the best way we can without violating the 
spirit of our obligation. 

Mr. Hemmenprincer. I didn’t want to burden my testimony with 

Senator Magnuson. Our obligation to Japan is a simple one, based 
upon the Japanese’ own statements. The Japanese have always con- 
tended, way back at the beginning of the original treat in 1945-46, 
that they did not wish to take any North American salmon. They had 
no desire, they didn’t want to. All we are saying is that if you don’t 
want to, then stay out of this place until we can get this thing solved. 

Mr. Hemmenpineer. Is that true, Mr. Chairman, with respect to 
the areas of intermingling? 

Senator Magnuson. I think they have always maintained that—in 
many statements I have read, I have talked to a lot of the Japanese 
fishermen and those in the industry and they have always maintained : 
We have no desire to take North American stock. Well, if they don’t, 
if that is correct, and we have no desire to take Asian stock, and as a 
matter of fact we can’t because we don’t go out there, I think it is a 
simple matter for them just to say, “We are not going to take your 
salmon.” Surely the evidence is such that even taking the extreme 
viewpoint of the Japanese, that when you get into the intermingling 
area you can’t help but take our fish if you are fishing. Therefore, the 
sensible thing for both countries is: We are out, let them stay out for 
a while. 

If the Commission would meet next week and apply themselves to 
this pressing problem, why we would hold up the bill. But they have 
not done it. That is the problem. 
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But this thing could spread. I agree with you. I think I would be 
very justified to introduce a bill on the tuna situation. And this only 
affects a small portion of Japanese fisheries. Surely we have great 
large areas of agreement with Japan that we shouldn’t let this inci- 
dent, which is hurting us terribly, jeopardize relationship with the 
Japanese nation. I could understand the Japanese being adamant 
about this if this was the great bulk of their fisheries, but it is not; 
it is a small part, very small part—about 2 percent. I can understand 
if this meant deterioration of their food supply in some respects, but 
it doesn’t do that. I think they will admit that. Surely when we are 
in agreement with the Japanese nation on other important matters 
there ought to be some way we could get at this. ; 

I agree with you, the Senator from Alaska and I would rather it 
be done some other way. We would be the first to agree if it can be 
done and done quickly, to do it under the Commission or under the 
treaty or by direct negotiations. But apparently we are not getting 
any place. And this is getting desperate over here. And then I think 
with the Russians in there now, I think it complicates the matter for 
everybody. 

I have often said that if the White House would call the Japanese 
Ambassador and sit down and talk this over for 10 minutes we might 
solve it right then and there. The Japanese agreed that this was a 
provisional line, that was the spirit in which they entered into the 
treaty. 

I don’t think we are violating any of our moral obligations at all 
when we are confronted with this kind of a situation. 

Any questions ? 

Senator Barrierr. Do you happen to know who wrote the text of 
this pamphlet which has been published under the auspices of the 
Japanese Federation of Salmon Fishermen’s Union ? 

Mr. HEMMENDINGER. No, I don’t. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you know whether it was written in the 
United States or Japan ? 

Mr. HEMMENDINGER. That was prepared in Japan, sir. 

Senator Bartterr. Now on page 8, the concluding page of your 
statement, you said, among other things, and I quote: 

In Seattle I referred to many other considerations and in particular to the fact 
that the small run in Bristol Bay this year is not attributable in the main to 
Japanese fishing. 

There I should like to suggest you departed from your legal argu- 
ment and entered into an area of dispute regarding the facts, because 
we have to rely upon our Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and we 
have a right to rely upon the Fish and Wildlife Service, that:tells us 
that the small run is to a very large extent attributable to Japanese 
fishing on the high seas, would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Hemmennvincer. Yes, Senator Bartlett. The only source of 
information that is available to me on that is Interior Department 
itself, and that statement was based upon the sentence in the Interior 
Department’s press release which said that small run, if I may para- 
phrase, that the small run in Bristol Bay this year is due to small 
escapements in the brood years 1953-54. 

Senator Barttett. Well, we will depend upon the witness McKer- 
nan from the Interior Department on that. But in the meantime I 
think the verity of your statement that this is a fact is highly debatable. 
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Let me ask you one more thing: You say the entire Japanese salmon 
fishery on the Asian side of the Pacific, west of the convention line, 
is subject to annual negotiation with the Soviet Union. 

Now, why is it that Japan has to negotiate with the Russians every 
year, or at all? 

Mr. Hemmenvrincer. Because the Soviet Union has the power to 
seize their fishing boats if they don’t. 

Senator Barriterr. How does this fit into the provisions of inter- 
national law ? 

Mr. HemmenpiNerr. I would say that the situation is quite com- 
parable to what we have here. The Soviets are perfectly entitled to 
ask the Japanese to discuss and enter into agreements with them on 
conservation matters. They have no right to use sanctions. In this 
respect they violate international law. 

Senator Barrierr. Have they told the Japanese every year just 
where they can fish on the high seas in that area and how much fish 
they can take? 

on Hemmenpincer. They have told them over the conference 
table. 

seer Bartiterr. And what has been the Japanese response to 
this? 

Mr. Hemmenpvincer. The Japanese response is to bargain with the 
Russians and get the best deal they can. 

Senator Bartierr. Why do they bargain with them? They aren’t 

bargaining with us. 
. Mr. Hemmenprncer. I may be entering into an area of conjecture, 
Senator Bartlett. I would assume that since we are talking about 
Asian fish, the Asian side of the Pacific, there is a mutual under- 
standing that there is an historic interest of both nations in the salmon 
fisheries. 

Senator Bartietrr. Where do these fish spawn, chiefly ? 

Mr. HemMeENpINGER. I presume that the fish caught on the Asian 
side of the Pacific spawn chiefly in waters controlled by the Soviet 
Union. 

Senator Bartietr. Therefore, it might just be that the Russians 
calculate that they have an historic and predominant interest in those 
fish. - 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. They certainly have an interest based upon 
their control of the spawning areas. As for historic interest, I think 
there is a lot of debate possible. It is a complex history which I am 
not fully familiar with. 

Senator Bartietr. What would happen in your opinion—this 
would be higly conjectural—if the Japanese some year say “No, we 
don’t choose to negotiate with the Soviet Union, we are just going to 
go out on the high seas and fish, because it is free to all people”? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. I think the Soviet Union would seize fishing 
boats. 

Senator Bartuert. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Maenuson. Wouldn’t it be better if none of us fished for 
salmon on the high seas? I limit it to salmon. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. It is possible that that would be a better 
world, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Maenuson. Better for everyone. 
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Senator Bartierr. Let me pursue that for a moment—— 


Mr. Hemmennvineer. I shouldn’t characterize myself as an expert 
in answering that question. 

Senator Barrierr. The legal matters that you present, as the chair- 
man said, trouble all of us, they surely do; but we are looking at a 
very practical situation here, and, as I see it, it isn’t only that the 
people of Bristol Bay, the people who come from other areas of the 
United States to Bristol Bay to fish, will be denied the right to do so 
this year and perhaps forever, but also, scientific evidence on our side 
seems to imply and very strongly, that if this continues that in a 
relatively short period of time there won’t be any salmon for Japanese 
to take. I wonder if we don’t have a duty to be alarmed by that, 
that the possibility or even probability that this great red salmon 
fishery, the greatest in the world, may be wiped out for all people. 
There won’t be any left at all, that is what concerns me. 

Mr. HemmMenpincer. I respect your concern, Senator. 

Senator Macnuson. All we are asking for is what the protocol says 
to readjust. We hoped that would happen. 

Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


Senator Maaenuson. For the record, the statement of E. R. Guter- 
muth is submitted. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. The institute is one of the older national conservation or- 
ganizations and its program is devoted to the proper use of natural resources 
in the public interest. 

Conservationists fully endorse the objectives of S. 502. It is regretted that 
the Federal Government has not been able to take action to protect the dwindling 
supplies of red salmon of North American origin from misuse and waste. In- 
asmuch as Japan refuses to acknowledge and take steps to correct the impact 
of permitted fishing practices on our salmon stocks, the enactment of S. 502 
is the only logical means of forcing the matter to attention in that country. 
By denying Japanese fishermen a market for their salmon in this country, 
perhaps steps can be initiated to work out a solution that will provide the 
much needed protection for immature red salmon on the high seas. 

The economy of the United States and Canada already is suffering from the 
uncontrolled fishing pressure that is being exerted by the Japanese on red salmon. 
It is unthinkable that, after requiring American fishermen to adhere to sound 
practices to assure perpetual runs of red salmon, the United States would permit 
another country to exploit domestic markets with fish that have been taken 
eontrary to those practices. This discrimination must not be permitted to 
continue. It is unfair to the fishermen and is causing the rapid depletion of 
the red salmon. 

If the United States thinks that its salmon regulations are necessary for pro- 
tecting both our commercial fishermen and our supply of fish, then the United 
States also should think and act positively to protect these same fish and its 
fishermen from nationals of other countries who refuse to conduct their fishing 
consistent with sound conservation practices. This unfortunate and undesirable 
situation places American fishermen in an untenable and inferior position. 

While enactment of S. 502 may not entirely halt the fishing for salmon by 
anticonservation methods, its good effects cannot be minimized. For this reason, 
conservationists urge this committee to take prompt and favorable action on 
§. 502. The committee also is urged to seek means and make recommendations 
for other supplementary methods which will force the Japanese to recognize the 
serious implications on American interests of its high seas salmon fishing 
industry. 
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If this serious problem is not solved soon, our Nation will suffer a triple loss— 
a valuable fishery resource, the employment and the investment provided by 
the overall fishing industry dependent on that resource, and a source of delecta- 
ble and nutritious food. 


Senator Macnuson. We will recess until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 
We have another hearing about Alaskan transportation at 10, but we 
can make that at 10:30 and we will go on with this in the morning at 
9:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:13 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned until 9 :30 
a.m., Tuesday, May 5, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 5, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Foreign CoMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MercHant Marines AND FIsHERIEs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. E. L. 
Bartlett presiding. 

Senator Barrierr. The committee will be in order. This is a hear- 
ing on S. 502. 

Without objection, there will be placed in the record a series of 
letters addressed to me concerning this legislation, all of them being 
from Alaska. Also, there will be placed in the record six communica- 
tions addressed to Senator Magnuson. 

(The letters follow :) 

ALASKA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Juneau, Alaska, April 1, 1959. 
Senator E. L. BArtTLet?, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: We have received copies of Senate bill 502, and H.R. 4293, which 
would ban imports of salmon taken from the high seas under certain conditions. 
We are informed that H.R. 3063, introduced by Congressman Ralph Rivers 
and H.R. 1308, by Congressman Magnuson, are similar and would have the 
same effect. I am in accord, and believe this legislation should be passed. 

Although such action might compel Japan to seek new markets for salmon, 
it is doubtful that she can find one so attractive as the United States, or one 
that would give dollar purchasing power to any comparable degree. 

It would appear that the problem calls for further immediate action on the 
international level, and that Congress should implement and provide that more 
complete studies be made of the Pacific salmon and other seafood resources, 
perhaps in cooperation with Canada, Japan, and Russia. 

It seems reasonable to assume that more conclusive information on the habits 
and habitat of both the Asian and the North American salmon might lead to an 
acceptable solution of the conservation problem. 

Because of the serious threat to this important Alaskan resource, certainly 
strong measures are called for, and therefore, I urge passage of this, legislation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE SHARROCK, 
President, Alaska State Chamber of Commerce. 


Koprak, ALASKA, March 28, 1959. 

Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 

Chairman, U.S. Senate Committee To Study the Question on Whether or Not 
To Prohibit Importation of Canned Salmon From Countries Using Fishery 
Methods Prohibited to American Nationals 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: Under the headline, 

“North Pacific Fur Seal Commission,” the following quotation appeared, in part, 

in the February 1959 issue of the Commercial Fisheries Review: 

“Under the provisions of the interim convention, commercial harvesting of 
seals at sea is prohibited. All harvesting is done on the breeding grounds under 
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the control of the United States on the Pribilof Islands, and under the control of 
the Soviet Government on Robbin Island and the Commander Islands. The 
proceeds of the annual harvest are shared according to an agreed formula among 
the four Governments.” 

The four Governments referred to are Canada, United States, Japan, and 
Russia. 

Only aborigines of the United States and Canada may hunt fur seal, using 
primitive methods. That is the only exception whereby fur seal hunting is 
permitted away from the breeding ground. 

Around 1880 the United States faced a grave problem, regarding high sea fur 
sealing. But that critical problem could and was remedied. The high seas 
fur sealing came to a stop. A workable formula was applied. 

Perhaps it is of greater importance that the high seas salmon fishery be 
stopped. Could some similar formula be applied to the entire North Pacific, 
and perhaps the potential Arctic salmon fishery? 

If all avenues of negotiations fail to bring about a satisfactory solution, then 
I favor prohibiting importation of salmon from any country, practicing fishery 
methods prohibited to our own nationals. 

Yours hopefully, 
IKKARL BRUNSTAD. 


IKETCHIKAN, ALASKA, March 26, 1959. 
Senator Bop BARTLETT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Fisheries. 

DeAR Bos: The announcement by the Department of the Interior to close 
Bristol Bay to gillnet fishing by Americans for the year cof 1959, I cannot agree 
with. I believe that a limited fishing by the residents that live in the area 
should be allowed. It is not only in the Bristol Bay area that we see the effect 
of the Japanese high sea salmon fishing. We are catching immature silver 
salmon that have gillnet marks on them in the middle of May in southeastern 
Alaska. There is no American gillnet fishing at that time of the year, so they 
can only come from the Japanese gillnet fisheries. 

There are a good many king salmon also in the river system of Bristol Bay. 
Last year there were 42,000 king salmon taken by gillnetters in the Bristol Bay 
area. These kings had always been canned up until now. This year there is 
one company planning to go into the mild cure business; they already have salt 
and tierces in Dillingham which will result in a better price to the fishermen. 
The king salmon fishery has never been a fishery as such. Taking of the kings 
has merely been incidental fishery as compared to the red salmon fishing. I feel 
certain that with proper management the king salmon fisheries could stand a 
great deal more pressure in the future. 

In the event that there will be no fishing allowed in Bristol Bay this coming 
year, the Federal Government has an obligation to the people that live in the 
Bristol Bay area, and must provide them with a livelihood either by road build- 
ing, construction, or some other similar work. The people in the Bristol Bay 
area are very valuable to the entire country as a “look-see” outpost against any 
nation that may come into the area for any purpose. 

I cannot understand why we have to be penalized for the benefit of the Jap- 
anese. The Japanese must be made to understand that if we put a fence across 
the rivers so no salmon can escape to the spawning grounds, they would not 
eatch any either. 

The proposed ban on importation of Japanese salmon I wholeheartedly agree 
with. The only thing wrong with it is that it does not go far enough. The 
negotiation with Japan should be conducted on a State Department level instead 
of an industry-to-industry level. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. NELSON. 


PacKers CANNERY, 
Egegik, Alaska, March $1, 1959. 


U.S. Senator BartTLerTt, 
Juneau Alaska: 

Our side of Bristol Bay, Egegik, Ugashik, Pilot Point, and Port Heiden have 
no one at the hearings but we want you to keep in mind that the steamship brings 
supplies and fuel to us only in the summer. After August it is too late. Should 
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the President proclaim Bristol Bay a disaster area it should be easy to promote 
a resident operation. Families now are on their last barrel of fuel and their 
storerooms are almost empty and some are in dire need now. 

Best regards. 


MArvVIN L. WILLIAMS. 


IN THE SENATE—BY THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL RELATIONS—SENATE JOINT 
MEMORIAL NO. 9 IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, First LEGISLA- 
TURE, FIRST SESSION 


To the Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State; the Honorable Lewis 
LL. Strauss, Secretary of Commerce; the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; the Honorable Oren Harris, chaiman, House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; the Honorable Warren G. Mag- 
nuson, chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
the Honorable HE. L. Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest Gruening, Senators 
from Alaska; and the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Representative from 
Alaska: 


Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Alaska, in First Legisla- 
ture, First Session assembled, respectfully submits that: 

Whereas Senate bill 502 of the 86th Congress as introduced by Senators Bart- 
lett, Gruening, and Magnuson emphaticaily and effectively calls for Federal 
action to curb high seas fishing for immature salmon by the nationals of other 
countries ; and 

Whereas the dangers to the American fisheries resource from such indis- 
criminate exploitation and wasteful high seas fishing are well known and com- 
pletely established ; and 

Whereas the residents of the State of Alaska are particularly acquainted with 
the very evident and calculable results of the taking of immature North Ameri- 
can salmon by nets on the high seas, having watched their own once-prosperous 
fishing industry suffer grealy as a direct result of such fishing ; 

Now, therefore, your memorialist, on behalf of all the people of Alaska, com- 
pletely endorses all the provisions of Senate bill 508, urges its early passage, 
and respectfully suggests that Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
hearings on the bill be held at appropriate locations in Alaska as well as in 
Washington, D.C., and Seattle, Wash. 

Passed by the senate March 6, 1959. 

Witu1aM E. BEtrtz, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest : 

KATHERINE T.. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Passed by the house March 11, 1959. 

WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest : 

ESTHER REED, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

I hereby certify that the above and foregoing constitutes a full, true, and 
correct copy of Senate Joint Memorial No. 9 as passed by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Alaska. 

KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, April 2, 1959. 
Senator E. L. “Bos” BARTLETT, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


Deak Bos: While you haven’t asked for it, here is my recommendation for 
solving the Bristol Bay fisheries problem. This from a 60-year resident of 
Alaska: 

Request Secretary Seaton to open the Bristol Bay fisheries to American fish- 
ermen immediately. 

The Japs and Russians are going to get their share as it is. The Americans 
may as well get their share. 
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When the fish are gone, so will be the Japs and Russians. 
This is the only solution short of war, and we don’t want war, not over a few 
salmon, nor over a few Germans. This for what it is worth. 
Best of luck. 
Sincerely, 
R. E. “Bos” SHELDON. 


GRESHAM, OrREG., March 21, 1959. 
Senator E. L. “Bos” BARTLETT, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BARTLETT: I like a can of good Alaska-packed salmon, but on 
two occasions I got canned salmon, All it said on the can was “Alaska salmon” 
and the broker’s name and his address. Those Alaska salmon were soft, mushy, 
and inferior fish packed no doubt by the Japanese. 

(I suggest that all salmon packed in Alaska have stamped on or labeled on 
said can the name of the cannery and the city, town, or the place said fish is 
packed, or processed.) All you get now is that it is Alaska salmon and the 
broker’s name and his address. Who has put up said salmon’? The Japanese 
or an American firm? Hundreds of people have asked me, “Who is this salmon 
put up by?” The only thing I can tell them is, if no packer’s name is on the 
can, it could be Japanese canned salmon, and their reply is “I don’t want it.” 

No canned salmon should be allowed to be shipped out of Alaska without 
the packer’s name and the place of packing. Said name and address shall 
remain on said can until it is sold to the consumer. This would stop all this 
Japanese salmon being sold without people’s knowledge as to who packed said 
salmon. 

I hope you give this a careful study. I think it will cure some of the Japanese 
import salmon issue. 

Thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor F. KRAUSE. 


NAKNEK, ALASKA, March 30, 1959. 

SENATOR BARTLETT, COMMITTEE MEMBERS: The banning of Japanese salmon 
imports would achieve little or no purpose. The Japanese salmon which we 
import could be readily absorbed in the world market with scarcely any ef- 
fect on the Japanese industry. 

The Japanese have established the location of the mingling and feeding 
grounds of North American and Asiatic salmon. We are bound by treaty to 
respect these rights even as the Japanese are bound by that same treaty to 
refrain from fishing salmon of North American stocks. The Japanese have 
the Russian Bulganin line at their backs. Facing them they have the 175th 
meridian line set up by the North Pacific Treaty. The latitude of their fish- 
ing is restricted. The Americans enforce this line through treaty, the Rus- 
sians by gunboats. * 

The term “Asiatic” salmon is misleading and should rightfully be labeled 
“Russian.” The Japanese are then fishing American and Russian salmon. 
What is to prevent the Russians from eliminating the Japanese entirely by 
moving the Bulganin line to rest squarely on the 175th meridian? Or even 
to within 3 miles of Bristol Bay? Could this be the purpose of the 50 Rus- 
sian fishing boats in the Bering Sea at this moment? ‘They have stated that 
these boats are research boats. This may well be true. By charting the 
migratory routes of salmon they could easily prove that Russian fish do come 
within the immediate confines of Bristol Bay. There is already evidence that 
salmon destined for Russian streams migrate through Bristol Bay, as evi- 
denced by the seven tags returned to Fish and Wildlife by the Russians from 
salmon marked and released in Bristol Bay. 

Since the last war the Russians have played the diplomatic tune while we 
have danced to the call of the piper. 

The Berlin crisis is now demanding a goodly share of headline space. Prior 
to that it was the Formosan crisis. The Berlin situation will probably soon 
reach its quasi-solution at a summit meeting. The Russians will then have 
to pull another crisis from their bag of tricks. That they have been be- 
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coming increasingly bolder is evidenced by the tempo of succeeding crises. 
What would be more logical than a direct tromping on the toes of the United 
States by actually challenging one of our major fishing industries? 

I believe that the complications engendered by the Russian survey fleet 
has placed the situation beyond the scope of a subcommittee and shows need 
for a full committee investigation not only backed by the Secretary of the 
Interior alone but the Secretary of State as well. 

A strong move on the part of the United States would show the world that 
we are still a nation of men who will defend and back our policies to the 
hilt, and thus probably steal the tune from the Russians. This would give 
the people of the United States a long-needed shot in the arm and help fore- 
stall the threat of the Russians’ admitted economic aggression. 

If the Russians move the Bulganin line to within 3 miles of the Bristol Bay 
coast, it would pose a triple threat to our foreign and economic policy. First, 
the economy of Bristol Bay will be seriously impaired. Second, the Japanese 
will be forced to deal solely with the Russians in order to fish within the area 
confined by the Bulganin line. This would place at least $37 million of the 
Japanese economy directly under the control of the Russians, weakening Ameri- 
ean influence in Japan. Third, it poses a direct threat to American security by 
placing boats with radar, sonar, and fathometers within 3 miles of our shores. 
These instruments would be classified as navigational but their importance as 
spying mediums cannot be underestimated. 

Our great weakness is that we do not have an established line based on doc- 
trine to protect our American-spawned fish. What seems to be dictated is an 
Eisenhower line to rest squarely on the Bulganin line and prevent pelagic fishing 
by all nations within this area until a workable conservation program is en- 
acted and all nations’ rights are clearly defined. 

A conference of all nations should also be initiated by the United States, the 
purpose of which would be to abolish archaic international laws governing 
pelagic fisheries and substitute new laws that would define historic rights and 
an international conservation program that would provide sustained yields of 
fish stocks for all nations concerned. 

The United States has to assume leadership in this field or forever relinquish 
its rights to the Russians and thus lose another gambit in the game for world- 
wide influence. 


Harotp C. OSTROSKY. 


Morse HarpWareE Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., April 2, 1959. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: We know that the sudden and drastic closure of the 
Bristol Bay area to fishing by U.S. citizens is of concern to you and is having your 
most earnest attention. What we have to say will be nothing new, but we feel 
compelled to make our views known because of its direct concern and effect upon 
us and upon substantial numbers of fishermen and cannery companies operating 
in that area. 

We have no quarrel with the fact that there is, at times, a need for proper 
conservation measures, but too often these actions are made precipitously with- 
out prior notice, whereas the problem has been building up for a long time. If 
the situation is as serious as indicated, action should have started long ago 
to obtain the cooperation of the Japanese and Russian Governments, for if they 
are going to continue to deplete the area, it serves no purpose for our country to 
sit on the sidelines. We can get more cooperation from them by taking our share. 

It appears to us that if some change in the situation needs to be made this year, 
it should be done on a restricted basis and not by the complete elimination of 
fishing. In any event, those affected should be given at least 1 to 2 years’ notice 
of the problem and the intention to put such or similar restrictions into effect. 

We will appreciate and thank you for using your good offices in attempting to 
obtain at least a partial reversal of this rule. 

Yours very truly, 
Morse HARDWARE CO., 
CONRAD E. BARKER, 
Vice President. 
41695—59——_20 
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ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
Seattle, Wash., April 20, 1959. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: Many persons in this area have asked what action 
is being taken in relation to bills dealing with the problem of the Japanese high 
seas fishery in the North Pacific, and whether the hearings on this issue have been 
completed. 

At our April 17 meeting, the membership of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union went 
on record instructing me to write to you and ask for all possible speed in com- 
pleting the hearings so the legislation can be brought on the floor for a vote. 
This matter is of utmost importance. Even though a temporary agreement 
may be reached with the Japanese through diplomatic channels, there will be no 
real solution unless Congress recognizes the need of enacting legislation which 
will be permanent in its nature, in order to force compliance with good conserva- 
tion principles. In the absence of such laws, the only thing we can expect will 
be yearly crises which will prevent an orderly planning of the Alaska fishing 
operations and which, of course, will delay employment opportunities for persons 
in Alaska and the continental United States alike. Aside from these considera- 
tions—important as they may be—legislation is needed, above all, to save the 
resource from destruction. 

The necessary material is in the hands of Congress, and the testimony tells a 
story which cannot be ignored if the resource is to be preserved. There will be 
those who oppose passage of this legislation, and certainly some of the importers 
who are reaping a harvest of profit at the expense of conservation can be expected 
to register their opposition. The Japanese Trade Council has already brought 
up arguments about the good relationship between our respective countries. 
We did not think much of those arguments, and have answered them for the 
record. 

In the final analysis, we are fighting to save the valuable Alaska salmon runs. 
We are of the opinion that Congress will support us in this battle after reading 
the testimony rendered. We deem it of utmost importance to get this matter 
underway at an early opportunity so that the legislation may be passed in this 
session of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mayor’s MARITIME ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 


Seattle, Wash., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. FRED SEATON, 


Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SEATON: The Mayor’s Maritime Advisory Committee composed of 55 
members of management and dabor, representing the entire Seattle maritime 
industry, are very much concerned over the closure of Bristol Bay which has 
serious economic impact on the Alaska and Seattle fishing industry as well as our 
maritime industry. 

We seriously feel that top level understanding with the Japanese Government 
should be effected immediately. 

The people of Seattle have earnestly tried to create a better understanding 
between Japan and the United States by means of the International Trade Fair 
which is a yearly event, Colombo Conference and with personal contacts between 
our respective Government and municipal officials. 

In the spirit of understanding and because of the serious economic impact on 
our Pacific Northwest, we respectfully urge an immediate review of your decision 
pending action by our State Department. 

Very truly yours, 


A. E. Les, 
BH. N. ALTMAN, 
Cochairmen. 
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BrieEF oF CorpovA AQUATIC MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


We favor the passage of S. 502, as this would eliminate market competition 
to our industry from other nations catching salmon of North American origin in 
areas where our fishermen are banned from fishing in the interest of conservation. 


Kine County Lasor CoUNCIL OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., March 19, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. MaGnuson: The King County Labor Council has gone on record 
in support of the enclosed resolution. Trusting you can be of assistance in this 
instance. 

Yours very truly, 
Kine County Lasor CouNcrL, 
H. E. BuscuH, 
Executive Secretary. 


BESOLUTION REGARDING PROTECTION OF THE FISHERIES OF THE NORTH PACIFIC 


Whereas the fisheries are considered a great natural resource, representing 
hundreds of millions of dollars per year if properly operated; and 

Whereas treaties have been consummated in regards to these fisheries and, 
through these treaties or otherwise, fishing is being allowed on the high seas by 
certain nations, when by law the North American fishermen cannot fish with nets 
on the high seas for salmon, thereby allowing big operators to take advantage 
of the situation ; 

Whereas scientists and fishermen are all in agreement that this resource of 
North America, in regard to the salmon in particular, faces possible destruction ; 
and 

Whereas this resource is not being destroyed by natural causes, but by in- 
dividuals who have been too much interested in selfish gain ; and 

Whereas congressional hearings have been held in the past and committees 
have been appointed to try to find a remedy to save this resource, still the 
destruction of our salmon fisheries is going from bad to worse; and 

Whereas on account of this condition and the unfair foreign competition, 
resulting in cheap imports, thousands of our Americans are being deprived of 
their livelihood : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union proceed immediately through 
congressional channels to eliminate destructive methods of fishing for salmon 
on the high sea by all nations: Therefore be it further 

Resolved, When rebuilding this resource by North American taxpayers, proper 
steps will be taken for their protection in the future, and that copies of this 
resolution be sent to U.S. Senators and Representatives. 


(Signed) Trep NAKKERUD. 


Bulletin No. 6-59 
NEW ENGLAND FisH Co., 
Seattle, Wash., March 19, 1959. 


Bristot Bay CLOSED ror 1959 


While this writer was sweating over his typewriter composing the bulletin 
in which the 1959 closure of Bistol Bay was indicated as possible, Secretary 
Seaton of the Department of Interior was asking the Department of Fisheries 
to draft a closing order. This is a direct result of the action of the Japanese 
Government in licensing and encouraging its fishermen to conduct unrestricted 
fishing operations on the high seas where both mature and immature salmon 
destined for Bristol Bay streams are congregated. Let us take a look at some 
of the economic aspects of the situation. 

Prior to 1953, when the Japanese high seas fishing fleet expanded its encroach- 
ment on the Bristol Bay red salmon resource, about 4,000 American fishermen 
and allied workers were engaged in Bristol Bay each season, many of whom 
were native and white residents of the area. After the Japanese increased 
their catch of American-spawned salmon the U.S. Government restricted the 
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catch by American fishermen in a futile effort to prevent the depletion of the 
resource. Even under the curtailed operation of 1958 over 2,000 Americans were 
engaged in the Bristol Bay fishery. There will be none in 1959. 

Should it be necessary for our Government to put these economically displaced 
Americans on the dole so that a similar number of jobs may be provided for 
Japanese fishermen and workmen? 

Prior to the Japanese entry into the North Pacific the 10-year average canned 
salmon pack of western Alaska was 917,880 full cases, which at today’s market 
would be worth $30 million. The 1958 pack was 433,121 full cases. The 1959 
pack will be zero. 

Should it be necessary for the United States to give up a potential gross 
product which, under proper conservation, would average $30 million annually, 
and American packers abandon investments totaling $20 million in plant and 
equipment, to provide a profitable high seas salmon fishery for Japanese packers? 

Since the passage of the White Act in 1923, which created the Bureau of 
Fisheries, the U.S. Government has spent millions of dollars of Americans’ tax 
money for regulation, research, and conservation of the fisheries of Alaska. The 
canned salmon industry has spent hundreds of thousands of dollars of its own 
for research in Alaska. 

Have these millions of American dollars been spent, and regulations to pro- 
mote conservation enforced, so that Japanese fishermen can now harvest the crop? 

In 1957 the Japanese high seas catch of red salmon was 19,822,254 fish. This 
produced 1,061,307 full cases. Because of the high percentage of immature fish, 
it took an average of 19.6 fish per case. Had this catch been permitted to 
mature it would have produced 1,651,880 full cases. 

Is this loss of 590,573 full cases of red salmon, worth on today’s market more 
than $20 million, justifiable in order to give Japanese fishermen a crack at these 
stocks before American fishermen are permitted to fish them? 

The f.o.b. Yokohama value of the Japanese high seas pack in 1958 was about 
$37 million. It is conceded that probably not over $20 million of this pack was 
obtained from fish caught in the area where American scientists maintain 
American-spawned salmon congregate to mature. 

Should $30 million of American production and $20 million of American facili- 
ties be wiped out to provide the Japanese economy with foreign exchange of 
20 million American dollars or its equivalent in pounds sterling? 

Since World War II the Japanese have expanded their fisheries at a tremendous 
rate, and their fleets will today be found operating in almost every spot where 
there is salt water. With that we have no quarrel, as the tuna, sardines, whales, 
and species other than salmon and halibut are not under national or international 
conservation programs, and are not bred or spawned in any waters to which any 
nation can lay sole claim. 

Is the take of American spawned salmon by the Japanese such a terrifically 
important portion of their entire fisheries that their Government cannot see fit 
to give it up in order to preserve amicable relations? 

It has seemed to the members of the canned salmon industry, and indeed the 
allied industries, grocery trade, and consumers that our State Department has 
been fearful of talking straight*from the shoulder to the Japanese Government 
about this matter lest they create ill will on the part of the Japanese, or throw 
them into the Russian orbit. 

Is our status with our friends among the free nations such that we cannot 
settle a matter such as this, small as it is in the whole economy of the two nations, 
on a basis that would carry out the spirit and intent of the International Con- 
vention for High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean? The Japanese 
action is in flagrant violation of that spirit and intent. 

The foregoing questions should be asked of your Senators and Representatives, 
as well as the State Department. Legislation has been introduced in Congress 
by Senators Magnuson, Jackson, Bartlett, and Gruening, and by Congressmen 
Pelly and Rivers which would bar the importation of canned fishery products 
caught in places and by means denied to American fishermen. It is hoped that 
Congress will act favorably on these bills. 

Will this problem be settled before it creates a chain reaction which would 
work to the detriment of imports of other Japanese goods? We recall the refusal 
of American longshoremen to unload Russian canned crabmeat almost a decade 
ago. It is hoped that a similar situation will not arise in connection with imports 
from a friendly nation. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. A. Petersen, Sales Manager. 
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Senator Bartierr. Miss Guhring ? 


STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH GUHRING, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 


AMERICAN SEAFOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 


Miss Guurine. My name is Elizabeth Guhring. I am executive 
secretary of the American Seafood Distributors Association, with 
headquarters here in Washington. 

Our membership is comprised of American distributors of the great 
bulk of both domestic and imported fishery products. Our association 
directs its efforts to tariffs and trade, to maintaining the free flow of 
fishery products in international trade. 

Weare here today to testify in opposition to the enactment of S. 502, 
legislation that would embargo the importation of salmon taken by 
any country that permits gill net fishing on the high seas at times 
and places where occur large quantities of immature salmon of North 
American origin, or salmon of mixed North American runs. 

We are primarily opposed to this legislation in principle, in that 
by its enactment the United States will have determined that when 
international fishery problems cannot promptly be concluded by nego- 
tiation, we will adopt a new theory of denial to our markets, and this 
presumably without regard to whether we may have an existing treaty 
with the other countries involved. And in using the term “prompt,” 
we, of course, use it in connection with treaty negotiations, which 
unfortunately as a rule mean protracted times. 

There is a treaty involved in this subject matter, concluded in 1952. 
The date of the first draft of this treaty was March 21, 1949. 

The announcement of April 24, 1959, by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior on the commercial closing of Bristol Bay is a most distressin 
one. We have noted the ever-declining production over the years 0 
so many of our U.S. fishery resources—cod and haddock, salmon, lake 
trout, ocean perch, tuna, whitefish, and the Pacific sardine—all caused 
by varying factors. 

The issue involved in this legislation seems quite clear. Has the 
Japanese high seas salmon fishery brought about the closing of Bristol 
Bay, and the resultant economic hardship to our newest State? The 
answer to the question has been a raging controversy over the past 
3 years. The American industry says “Yes”; the Japanese say “No”; 
and the third party to the convention, Canada, is a bit indefinite. 

Statistically we can rely on the yearbooks of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, which in turn is supplied with 
its figures by the three countries involved. And in addition, tremen- 
dous effort and money have been expended in studying the crux of this 
problem, particularly by the United States and Japan. 

This committee, I am sure, will have every available figure before 
it by the time these hearings are concluded. We will not burden you 
with many more, for we are opposing this legislation primarily on its 
principle. Very few of our members are directly involved in the dis- 
tribution of Japanese salmon; this for the reason that canned salmon 
importations are handled in an unusual manner, and in the case of 
frozen salmon, imports are minor. 
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We know that the cyclical nature of the salmon has resulted in tre- 
mendous catch variations over the years, ranging from 300 million 

ounds in 1910, to 700 million pounds in 1917, to a peak of 800 mil- 
ion in 1987, and with a gradually declining catch since 1937 so that 
our 1956 catch was just about equal to that of 1910, and this is all 
salmon now, and not just Bristol Bay. 

The red salmon resource of Bristol Bay likewise has had these 
variations, the 1935 catch being just about the same as the 1958 catch, 
and tremendous fluctuations taking place in the intervening years. 
And as we all know, the escapement of the previous 4 or 5 years’ run 
indicates the extent of the current year’s catch and run. 

In looking at the 1957 and 1958 Bristol Bay catch, and of course 
the 1959 expected catch, we must look to the escapements of 1953 and 
1954. Last year, in discussing the 1958 Bristol Bay run, the Division 
of Resources Management, branch of Alaskan Fisheries, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, of the Fish and Wildlife Service, stated that 
there had been an escapement of 949,000 fish in 1953 and 648,000 fish 
in 1954—figures extremely below the average escapement since 1935, 
if averages can be used in so fluctuating a fishery. These figures than 
indicated a severely reduced fishery for 1957, 1958, and 1959. And 
these low escapement figures took place prior to the time that the 
Japanese commenced their high seas salmon fishery in the area around 
which this dispute centers. 

This same Division, the Division of Resources Management has 
recently revised the escapement figures to 4 million and 2,830,000, 
respectively, for 1953 and 1954, figures that seem to be more in keeping 
with so-called averages of previous years. The upgrading of the 
escapement figures for these 2 years has been termed a tabulating 
error. It is a tremendous error, and particularly from a Department 
that does not make errors of this great magnitude as a rule; and yet 
the tabulating error is vital to determining the problem at hand today. 

It is one of the many statistical controversies that is involved in 
today’s problem. Every figure submitted by one group or the other 
has been challenged. In the area of dispute, the Japanese state that 
last year their catch of North American-spawned salmon was negligi- 
ble. And this figure is challenged by our experts. The Commission 
is learning more every day,-but we need more studies to know with a 
certainty the answer to the original question. 

All of this is naturally to no avail as far as the fisherman and pack- 
ers of Bristol Bay are concerned. They feel this legislation will cor- 
rect their problem. They assure us that we need not fear the Amer- 
ican consumer of over 20 million pounds of Japanese canned salmon 
will be deprived of that supply; that this legislation is not intended 
to bring about an embargo; but that it is intended to simply force the 
Japanses industry to accept our view as to how, where, and when to 
fish on the high seas. In some ways, this is worse than an embargo 
as a trade restriction. If it were a good, healthy tariff fight, it prob- 
ably could be looked at a little bit better. 

As a member of the world fishing community, we are entering the 
treaty era; in fact, we are overdue for it—“‘we” meaning the United 
States. We and Canada for years have been successfully managing 
our mature fisheries in the Northeast Pacific, individually and sev- 
erally. And during the time that we have had our conservation 
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program, the resources which lie in the high seas, have been available 
to all other nations under international law. And we have admitted 
that. But as a matter of practice, they were not available to anyone 
else, because no one else could afford to travel the distances to catch 
the fish. And we and Canada worked out our problems with a de- 
gree of friendship unequaled in the world. But times have changed ; 
improvements in fishing methods, water transportation, and refrig- 
eration at sea kept eating away at the distance barrier that protected 
us in our conservation work. Today the fleets of other nations range 
the world. With ever-increasing world populations, more and more 
will this be so, not only as to other countries but also as to our 
fleets if we are going to share in the world fishery. 

The resources which support all of the major U.S. fisheries lie 
wholly or partially in the high seas or move back and forth between 
the high seas and the territorial waters, and this is without regard 
to whether territorial limits are extended to 6, 9, or 12 miles—and 
this applies to our Maine sardine industry, the New England ground- 
fish industry, the Florida snapper industry, our shrimp industry, tuna, 
mackerel, halibut, and many others. 

It is essential that we and the world enter into treaties to protect 
and conserve this high seas resource, to protect historic rights. It 
may be one grandiose world fishery treaty, or a series of them. But 
it will be necessary, for it is already necessary. We are well aware 
of the Russian vessels off the west coast; we are well aware of the 
Russian vessels in our New England groundfish historic areas: Portu- 

ese boats, German boats, Scandinavian boats, boats of every «ountry 
in the world fishing in the areas that have been historically considered 
American fishing areas. 

Keeping this in mind, we are concerned with this pending legisla- 
tion. Are we indicating to the world that in this complex and rela- 
tively unknown field of high seas fisheries management, the United 
States reserves the right to force our views in a genuine difference of 
opinion upon the other parties to fishery treaties? We have a treaty in 
this instant problem; it has arbitration provisions which have not been 
used; both sides to the conflict have been working together; there is 
a genuine dispute as to certain facts which cannot be resolved without 
further facts; there is a genuine dispute as to interpretation of cer- 
tain provisions of the treaty. 

We ask this committee and the Congress to consider carefully the 
effect of the principle of legislation of this nature. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

Senator Barrierr. We are glad to have you here as a witness, Miss 
Guhring. 

As indicated yesterday, the principle of this proposed legislation 
is of concern to all of us. However, I should like to address to you 
one question only. 

In a situation of this kind, don’t you think it is incumbent upon the 
congressional committees involved, and the Congress, and the Federal 
Government, to accept the conclusions of an agency of our Govern- 
ment dealing with this subject, namely, the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, rather than the conclusions of another government ? 

Miss Guurine. Certainly our Congress should accept the recom- 
mendations and conclusions of our Government agencies in all mat- 
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ters in general. I believe we have a factor involved in this case not 
apparent in every other case, and that is we have a legally binding in- 
ternational treaty that has provisions to meet the problem, not this 
emergent today problem. What our basic concern has been, this treaty 
is the first treaty of consequence that the United States has entered into 
with any country other than our very friendly neighbor, Canada. If 
we are going to exist in a world fishery, it is going to be a high seas 
fishery in times to come. And if we are going to have a place, our 
U.S. industry, in the world fishery, I hate to see the world able to take 
the view from our action in this particular treaty that we are going 
to abide by the treaties and follow them until we get into a genuine 
dispute as to fact, and then we are going to reserve the right to em- 
bargo your product unless you see our way of thinking. 

Senator Barrierr. In the meantime we are confronted with de- 
clining, depleted, and almost nonexistent fisheries. 

Miss Guurine. And severe hardship upon the people in Bristol 
Bay. We are well aware of that. I think some of the suggestions 
made yesterday by the gentleman from the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
were excellent if they can be put into practical use. We have been 
watching declining Bristol Bay since 1935. We are watching it in 
every fishery that circles the United States. It is our biggest problem. 

I might mention, Senator Bartlett, that a few years ago the Fish 
and Wildlife Service started a project called a 10-year plan for the 
fisheries, looking ahead very much to this very same problem of our 
overall fishery production. I am sorry to say that the program seems 
to have either been cubbyholed or delayed in some way. I think that 
a 10-year plan for our fisheries, whether it be the unexploited Bering 
Sea fishery, our existing fisheries is the most essential thing that we 
need because, if not, in less than 10 years we aren’t going to produce 
10 percent of the fish that are consumed in this country. And we, as 
distributors, with a primary interest in both domestic and imported, 
are very, very vitally interested in seeing a strong American fish- 
producing industry. 

Senator Barrierr. I agree with you. I think the time is coming 
when we won’t produce anywhere near 10 percent. Because if we 
insist, properly, upon our fishermen adhering to what we believe are 
proper conservation practices, and other nations aren’t willing to 
do that, it would seem that they are going to catch the fish; we are 
not; and there aren’t going to be any fish left eventually, either for 
us or for them. 

Miss Guurinc. What we fear is that we are going to be some time 
on the other end of these treaties. For example, a very substantial 
part of our slim catch comes from waters very close to Mexico, and 
which Mexico lays claim to. If they adopt a conservation program 
and consider their activities designed for conservation, and our coun- 
try is going forward with its recognizing of the 3-mile limit, and we 
reach problems by virtue of our boats fishing fairly close in, if we are 
able to enter into a treaty along that line with both Mexico and in 
our slim production, Canada, which has within its nearby waters many 
of the species that our fleet catches, we may find ourselves just in the 
same boat as the Japanese are finding themselves today, working under 
a treaty where the other countries feel that our activities are not quite 
within the treaty. 
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I feel that we have much more to lose than to gain by the establish- 
ment of this principle. What the answer is for today and for this 
season’s Bristol Bay fishery is a question that no one throughout the 
country has been able to answer. But this is the first instance of a 
non-Canadian treaty. 

We simply urge that the committee look to every other means pos- 
sible other than this, and we are just very sorry to say that when we 
criticize something, we wish we had some counter suggestion. We 
simply don’t have it. 

We feel that continuing negotiations with the Japanese may bring 
some solution, but we again realize that time is a very important 
factor at this point. 

Senator Barrierr. I suppose the answer is that the outlook for 
American fishermen, and Alaskan fishermen, is bleak. 

Thank you very much, Miss Guhring. 

Representative Westland ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACK WESTLAND, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Westianp. Mr. Chairman, I am Jack Westland, a Representa- 
tive from the Second District of the State of Washington. 

I am here in support of S. 502, which would prevent the importa- 
tion into the United States of all salmon taken by fishermen of any 
country that allows salmon fishing with gill nets in areas where there 
are large numbers of immature erican-spawned salmon. 

This legislation would ban imports of Japanese-caught salmon 
until such time as the Japanese cooperate with our Department of 
State in renegotiating the North Pacific Fishery Convention for the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. 

Although only a part of the salmon caught by Japanese fishermen 
are spawned in American streams, the area in which they fish is one 
where there is considerable intermingling of Alaska-spawned salmon 
and Asian-spawned salmon. Scientific research by the United States, 
Canada, and Japan under terms of the North Pacific Fishery Con- 
vention has proved this point beyond a doubt. 

I recognize that under this treaty the Japanese agreed to abstain 
from salmon fishing east of a line provisionally established at 175 
degrees west longitude. By staying on their own side of the line, 
the Japanese have lived up to the letter of the treaty. Heavy fishing 
in the area of intermingling, however, isn’t in the spirit of the treaty. 
Nor, is the spirit expressed by their use of small meshed nets, which 
have taken millions of immature salmon spawned in streams emptying 
into Bristol Bay. 

I am greatly alarmed about this situation and about the failure of 
the Japanese to negotiate a settlement of this problem. I am alarmed 
because fishermen of my district and of Alaska are losing their sources 
of income, and the American people are losing one of their great 
national resources. Letters I have received from the many fishermen 
of my district also show the same concern. 

In simple terms, our research confirms that the present area of 


Japanese fishing is being overfished, leaving no surplus for an Amer- 


ican fishery. Our Government in good faith has attempted to work 
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out some solution to the problem which will allow continued com- 
mercial fishing in Bristol Bay. Unfortunately, proof and good faith 
are not enough, because the Japanese have not cooperated in reaching 
a solution. 

Therefore, the situation as it stands is such that it is necessary in 
the national interest to protect our fisheries through the legislation 
before you. Congressional action is the only way remaining for us to 
save our Bristol Bay fishery. 

This is a brief statement, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you for 
your courtesy and the opportunity you have given me to speak on 
this subject. 

Senator Barrietr. We are very glad to have you here, Congressman 
Westland. We know that fishing is important to your district, very 
important, and that you have had always a keen, active, and con- 
structive interest in developing the fisheries of the Pacific Ocean. 

Would you agree with me that none of us likes particularly the 
approach that we are required to make now through the medium of 
legislation ; that we would prefer to have this negotiated, if that could 
be arranged ? 

Mr. WestLanp. Yes, of course. This seems to me to be a sort of 
a last resort; that we have tried all other methods of negotiating. 
This treaty, as I understand it at the present time, is subject to a veto 
by any of the participants. If one country says “no,” that stops it. 

The simple facts of the case are that the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries has seen the results, so that Bristol Bay fishery, which was 
always thought of as the great Alaskan red salmon fishery, has finally 
had to be closed down. This simply meant that the Congress had to 
take some action, unpleasant as it may be. Of course, we would much 
prefer that this thing could be settled over a table and decided in that 
manner. 

Senator Bartterr. Your statement implied a great concern in all 
of this that if we dilly-dally, if we don’t do something now, there may 
be no fishery left at all in Bristol Bay. 

Mr. WesttaNnp. That is exactly right. This fishery can be com- 
pletely destroyed. I have attended many other hearings on this sub- 
ject, and seen what seemed to me at least to be convincing evidence 
that immature salmon have been caught in 454-inch mesh nets, salmon 
which would have grown to greater size had they not been fished with 
that sort of gear. I am no salmon expert, but it certainly looks to 
me as though that fishery could easily be destroyed if fishing, as it 
is done now by the Japanese on the high seas, is continued in the same 
way. 

enator Bartierr. I am sure, Mr. Westland, that you have seen 
pictures such as the one I hold in my hand, a picture of a salmon taken 
in Bristol Bay after it was caught, showing mesh marks which un- 
doubtedly came from Japanese nets, and you will recall that we have 
been told on many occasions that probably over 20 percent of the fish 
taken in Bristol Bay have been so marked. 

Mr. Westianp. I have seen many of those pictures, Senator. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Westland, very much for your 
constructive statement. 

Our next witness is Mr. Mal Xavier, assistant general manager, 
National Fisheries Institute, Inc. 
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Weare pleased to have you here, Mr. Xavier. 


STATEMENT OF MAL XAVIER, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, 
NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Xavier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Mal Xavier. I am assistant general manager of the Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute, of Washington, D.C., a trade association 
composed of approximately 500 firms located throughout the United 
States. 

Our membership includes the producers, processors, and distributors 
of edible fish and seafood as well as the producers, processors, and 
distributors of fishery industrial products. The latter are used pri- 
marily as protein supplements so necessary in the manufacture of 
feeds for the poultry and livestock farmers of America. 

The board of directors of the National Fisheries Institute is its 
governing body, and at its annual meeting in San Francisco, April 
23, 1958, heard and unanimously passed the following resolution: 

Whereas the uncontroverted findings of American scientists and biologists, 
working under the supervision of the International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission, disclose that the great red salmon resource of North American origin, 
which spends a part of its life cycle at sea, is in immident danger of depletion 
and extinction by reason of uncontrolled net fishing conducted by the Japanese 
high seas fishing fleet in the North Pacific Ocean and the Bering Sea, and 

Whereas net fishing on the high seas, such as is conducted by the Japanese 
high seas fishing fleet results in the capture of immature salmon, is inimical to 
the interests of salmon conservation and has been prohibited to Canadian and 
American fishermen by the governments of both countries as a conservation 
measure : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be urged and requested to exert the 
full influence of the U.S. Government to the end that negotiations now pending 
with the Government of Japan will result in a cessation of fishing by the Japa- 
nese high seas fishing fleet in the North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea at times 
when and at places where salmon of North American origin abound. 


Subsequently, this position was reaffirmed when our board of direc- 
tors at its meeting in New York City, April 11, 1959, specifically in- 
structed our staff to support Senate bill 502. 

The primary consideration of this statement is conservation and 
the secondary consideration is economics, although, in this case, and 
as they say in the TV singing commercials, “We can’t have one with- 
out the other.” The American commercial fisherman is one of the 
most maligned individuals on the face of the earth. He is more often 
than not pictured as a despoiler of a natural resource. If the truth 
were known, he is more concerned with the conservation of this im- 
portant resource than anyone else, and rightly so, for therein lies his 
livelihood. 

I am sure the American fisherman who fishes for salmon in Bristol 
Bay and other Alaskan waters is just as patriotic and conscientious 
as anyone else and will gladly forgo salmon fishing in these waters 
for one season, or longer for that matter, if, by doing so, he can be 
assured of a regular and uniform resource year in and year out. How- 
ever, when he is deprived of the means of earning a livelihood and 
knows that his resource is being destroyed and depleted by indis- 
criminate and uncontrolled net fishing on the high seas by fishermen 
of other countries, he cannot be blamed for getting his dander up. 
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According to the Commercial Fisheries Review for April 1958, a 
monthly published by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, the Japanese high seas fishery in the North 
Pacific caught over 19,800,000 red salmon in 1957. The information 
we have is to the effect that the Japanese packed about 1,074,000 cases 
of reds from the catch of almost 20 million fish. 

We are informed that if these salmon were caught nearer the shores 
of Alaska, the result would be a case pack half again as great. In 
other words, a pack of at least 1,500,000 cases. This is a clear indi- 
cation that these red salmon had not attained full growth and ma- 
turity when caught in nets on the high seas. 

Now that Bristol Bay has been declared off limits to American 
fishermen, it is ironical that foreign fishermen are allowed to fish 
indiscriminately and uncontrolled with nets on the high seas and on 
stocks of salmon of North American or Alaskan origin. 

The result is that the American consumer often must purchase a 
foreign pack of canned salmon processed from the very same stocks 
of immature salmon caught by the use of nets on the high seas by 
fishermen of other countries. 

All of this results in great economic loss to our fishermen, our can- 
ners, and our allied industries, which participate in furnishing the 
myriad of supplies necessary in the catching, processing and trans- 
porting of the salmon from its raw state to the finished product. 

According to Fishery Leaflet 393 just released by the Department of 
Interior, American fishermen, processors, and distributors have a 
capital investment of more than $1 billion, about half of which is 
invested in boats and fishing gear alone. The fisheries provide em- 
ployment for 142,000 fishermen and transporters and 97,000 persons in 
wholesale and manufacturing establishments. 

The National Fisheries Institute strongly endorses this legislation 
and expresses the hope that the Congress will enact the provisions of 
this bill into law. 

The CuHamman. Do you have any questions? 

Senator Bartiett. One question which occurs to me at the moment. 
Other witnesses have come before the committee and have expressed 
the fear that if legislation such as that before us is passed, grave hurt 
will have been done to our international obligations in view of the fact 
that the Japanese are admittedly adhering to provisions of the treaty. 

Would you care to comment upon that aspect of the situation ? 

Mr. Xavier. I think, Senator, it is generally conceded that this prob- 
ably is not the most practical or the best way to handle a case of this 
kind. But in the absence of negotiations toward an amicable settle- 
ment of this problem it is probably the only thing that the American 
Government can do. 

Senator Bartietr. The National Fisheries Institute, then, takes a 
view that they would prefer another method of settling this matter; 
that that method doesn’t seem readily available; and that in the mean- 


time this great resource is not only being depleted but seems in danger 
of being wiped out. Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Xavier. That is right. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Xavier. 

Our next witness is Mr. Donald McKernan. 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD L. McKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Cuamrman. Don, you havea short statement here. We will put 
it all in the record. 1 think the committee has heard your views. 
You can highlight it. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DirRECTOR DoNALD L. McKERNAN, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHER~- 
IES, ON THE THREATENED DESTRUCTION OF THE BrisToL Bay, ALASKA RED 
SALMON FISHERY 


Mr. Chairman, the report of the Department of the Interior on S. 502 is before 
ou. 
The greatest red salmon fishery in the world is today faced with the danger of 
complete destruction by circumstances very largely beyond the sovereign juris- 
diction of our Government. This fishery, in Bristol Bay, Alaska, is perhaps the 
most valuable single resource of the new State; an important source of rich 
protein food in our national economy. 

For 80 years the fishermen of Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and California 
have annually harvested millions of these red salmon in the course of their 
migration from the marine pastures of the North Pacific to their native spawning 
grounds in the streams and lakes tributary to Bristol Bay. Now the salmon runs 
are threatened with destruction by the demonstrated ability of the fishermen of 
other nations to intercept the runs on the high seas more than 600 miles from 
their Alaskan spawning grounds. 

Most Bristol Bay red salmon have a life cycle of 4 to 6 years. They spend 
the first 2 or 3 years in the streams and lakes of Alaska and achieve their full 
growth and maturity during the final 2 or 3 years of life in the ocean. In order 
to properly manage and preserve the stocks of this and other species of Pacific 
salmon, the Federal Government, the States of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, as well as the Government of Canada, have enacted laws prohibiting the 
use of salmon nets in international waters of the North Pacific. In the interest 
of achieving maximum sustained yields from the salmon resources, the areas with- 
in which North American salmon stocks may be harvested are limited to the 
coastal waters adjacent to the respective spawning areas where a proper bal- 
ance can be maintained between the catch and spawning escapement from each 
stock. It is recognized by U.S. scientists that fishing on mixed stocks of salmon 
is contrary to good conservation practices, for there can be no assurance that the 
separate races are being evenly harvested. Furthermore, a high seas net fishery 
eatches Many immature small salmon which have not reached adult size. 

The following sequence of events has resulted in the present threat of destrue- 
tion of this Nation’s greatest red salmon fishery. 

In 1936 the Japanese initiated a survey of the salmon resources of Bristol 
Bay and demonstrated, even at that early date, that salmon destined for Bristol 
Bay spawning grounds could be intercepted on the high seas at the entrance to 
Bristol Bay. Upon strong representations from the then Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, the Japanese Government, in the spring of 1938, assured the 
United States that this salmon survey would be suspended in the offshore waters 
of Alaska and the waters of Bristol Bay. These assurances were implemented 
by the Japanese Government through the suspension of licenses for Japanese 
vessels to fish for salmon in those waters. 

Under the provisions of the International Convention for the High Seas Fish- 
eries of the North Pacific Ocean, signed at Tokyo on May 1, 1952, the Japanese 
agreed to abstain from taking salmon on the high seas east of a line established 
provisionally at approximately 175° W. longitude. The line was provisional in 
the absence at that time of knowledge as to the limits of distribution of salmon 
of American origin. The convention required the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission to study the distribution of salmon in the North Pacific to 
determine if a different line would more equitably divide salmon of American 
and Asian origin. 

The research efforts of the North Pacific Fisheries Commission have been 
intensive and productive. They have demonstrated that Alaska red salmon 
migrate in substantial numbers as far west as 170° BE. longitude and beyond— 
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15° or more west of the provisional line. While Japanese scientists recognize 
that there is intermingling of Asian and North American salmon in this area, 
they do not agree with U.S. scientists regarding the extent of intermingling. 
In these waters the Japanese fishery has, since 1955, intercepted and harvested 
a large portion of the annual red salmon runs destined for Bristol Bay, Alaska. 
The Japanese fishery has the potential to negate completely the efforts of the 
United States to manage its Alaska salmon resources on a rational basis, and 
thus poses a grave threat to the Alaska fishing industry. 

The United States has proposed to the Commission that the provisional absten- 
tion line be moved to 170° E. longitude, 15° (about 600 miles) west of the 
present location. This proposal has been rejected. The United States has 
proposed to the Commission that interim measures be adopted to prevent deple- 
tion of the resource and the destruction of the U.S. industry, pending action by 
the Commission to move the abstention line. This approach also has been 
rejected. Discussions by the United States with the Japanese Government have 
failed to achieve action this year that would permit even a limited domestic 
fishery in Bristol Bay on the scale of 1958. Accordingly, our fishery has been 
closed by regulations issued by the Department of the Interior on April 24. 

The Federal Government has invested millions of dollars in research and man- 
agement programs designed to achieve the maximum sustained yield from the 
salmon fisheries. In the past 10 years the Alaska salmon industry of the United 
States has invested $2 million of its own funds in Alaska fishery research, much 
of it in Bristol Bay. In the normal course of events the new State of Alaska 
would assume the cost involved in the administration of these resources so vital 
to Alaska’s economy. Obviously, however, Alaska will have no lasting interest 
in maintaining salmon nursery areas primarily to support high seas salmon 
harvests by the fishermen of other nations. A grave danger exists that the fish- 
ery may be entirely lost to mankind at a time when the food requirements of the 
world are growing at an unprecedented rate. 

Much of the world market for salmon is in the United States. Of the total 
world production of one billion pounds of salmon in 1957, about one-third was 
marketed ‘1 the United States. In each of the past 3 years, 20 to 24 million 
pounds of anned salmon, valued at 8 to 10 million dollars, has been imported 
from Japan. This product, in a considerable degree, represents small immature 
fish taken in waters of the North Pacific where, for conservation reasons, the 
nationals of this country and Canada cannot be permitted to fish. 

Mr. Chairman, the Bristol Bay red salmon fishery is a vital factor in the 
economy of Alaska and in the fishing industry of the United States. It yields 
products valued at $20 to $30 million annually, provides employment for 3,000 
to 4,000 U.S. fishermen, and offers almost the sole means of livelihood for 2,000 
to 3,000 residents of Alaska. It is unconceivable that this great resource should 
be lost to this country and to mankind until every means has been explored for 
preserving it. I can assure this committee that the Department will continue 
to spare no effort in the search for a solution to this problem. 


Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman, there is a second statement which 


I believe the committee was interested in, a report on the closure of 
Bristol Bay red salmon in 1959. 


The CuarrmMan. We will put that in the record. 
(The report follows :) 


A REPORT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ON THE CLOSURE OF THE BRISTOL 
Bay RED SALMON FISHERY IN 1959 


The red salmon, one of the five species of salmon fished in Alaska, is the main- 
stay of the commercial fishery in Bristol Bay. The economy of the resident 
population of this area, numbering over 2,000 persons in the 1950 census, Is 
largely dependent upon this fishery. Furthermore, it is an important segment 
of the commercial fishery of Alaska, which in turn is the most important industry 
in the new State. All fishery products from Alaska had a total market value of 
about $100 million in 1958. 

In 1951, the United States negotiated a treaty with Japan and Canada, under 
the provisions of which Japan agreed not to fish for salmon east of a line at 
approximately 175° west longitude. This provisional abstention line was drawn 
provisionally at 175° west longitude because at the time of negotiation the 
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evidence at hand indicated that such a line would best divide salmon of Ameri- 
can and Asian origin. ‘The negotiators realized, however, that the evidence was 
scant, and provided in a protocol to the treaty that the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission established under the treaty would immediately 
study the distribution of salmon in the North Pacific to determine whether or 
not a different line would more equitably divide salmon of American and Asian 
origin. 

In 1952, Japan began a high-seas fishery for salmon in the North Pacific Ocean 
south of the westernmost Aleutian Islands and eastward toward the area around 
Kiska and Amchitka Islands. Their catch during 1952 was 2 million salmon. 
It has rapidly increased since then, reaching a peak in 1955 of 64 million salmon. 
Since 1955 it has been stabilized at between 50 and 56 million salmon of all species. 
Of this catch about 20 million were red salmon in 1957 and 11 million in 1958. 
During this same period the Japanese high-seas fishing fleet has increased from 
three mother ships in 1952, with 57 catcher boats, to 16 mother ships in 1958, 
with 460 catcher boats. Also, the fishery has moved eastward and northward, 
and in 1957 a significant portion of the Japanese fleet fished north of the Aleutian 
Islands and as far east as the provisional abstention line at 175° west longitude. 

In 1958, the Japanese did not fish as far eastward as in the preceding year 
and as a consequence their fishery on Bristol Bay stocks of red salmon was 
less intense. There is no indication that the Japanese have not adhered to the 
terms of the North Pacific Convention. 

Under the auspices of the North Pacific Fisheries Commission, Canada, Japan, 
and the United States, since 1955, have carried out intensive research to 
establish the area of intermingling on the high seas of salmon of Asian and 
North American origin. This research has been very successful and has es- 
tablished conclusively that there is a large area of intermingling of salmon of 
Asian and North American origin between 170° east longitude and 170° west 
longitude. Salmon of Asian origin are present even farther east than 170° 
west longitude and some salmon of North American origin migrate farther west 
than 170° east longitude. Nevertheless, the main area of intermingling lies 
between these two longitudes, and between latitudes 47° north and 59° north. 
The research has shown that the degree of mixing of North American salmon 
with salmon of Asian origin varies with the season and the year, but that 
there is a high proportion of red salmon of North American origin east of 
170° east longitude, with the proportion of North American salmon increasing 
rapidly eastward of 170° east longitude toward the American Continent. The 
research has also shown that the majority of the red salmon of North American 
origin within this area of intermingling are thos originating in Bristol Bay. 
Japanese scientists recognize that there is intermingling in these areas, but do 
not agree with U.S. scientists regarding the extent of intermingling in all of 
these areas. 

In 1956, the Japanese high seas fleet moved into the area north of the Aleu- 
tians and east of approximately 175° east longitude. The evidence of inter- 
mingling of Asian and American salmon indicates that in all areas they took 
between 3 and 4 million red salmon of North American origin during 1956. 
In 1957, more of the Japanese fleet moved into this northern and eastern area, 
and their catch of red salmon of North American origin in all areas is estimated 
to have been about 6 million fish. Of the 6 million red salmon, about 5 million 
were approaching maturity and were destined to enter North American streams 
to spawn during the fall of 1957. The additional 1 million salmon were im- 
matures which would have remained in the ocean another year and returned 
during the 1958 season. Due to the smaller numbers of Bristol Bay red salmon 
available for capture on the high seas in 1958 and the voluntary restraint of 
the Japanese on their fishery operations in areas where large numbers of Bristol 
Bay red salmon could be anticipated, the total Japanese take of red salmon in 
1958 is estimated to have been about 11 million fish, of which about 2 million 
are estimated to have been of Bristol Bay origin. 

In 1959, the Bristol Bay red salmon run is expected to be small—about the 
same size as that which occurred in 1958. It is a naturally weak cycle, but 
is showing indications of improvement. Our management plans for 1959 -vould 
continue the relatively low harvest of this small cycle while continuing the in- 
crease in escapement and eventual greater increase in the total run. 

It appears that the Japanese fishing rate will be higher during 1959 than 
during 1958, perhaps approaching that of the 1956 and 1957 seasons. With a 
high seas fishery even approaching the magnitude of the 1956 or 1957 season 
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there most certainly will be insufficient numbers of red salmon remaining to 
support a Bristol Bay fishery if we wish to provide for a minimum escapement 
to perpetuate the runs of salmon in Bristol Bay. 

Since the efforts of the U.S. Government to resolve the high seas fishery prob- 
lem through the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission and through 
discussions with the Japanese Government have not been successful, a closure 
of the Bristol Bay fishery for the 1959 season offers the only alternative to 
preserve the resource. This will result in hardship to the fishermen, the 
processors, and the fishing industry as a whole, and will adversely affect the 
general economy of Alaska. 

Regulations closing the Bristol Bay commercial red salmon fishery for 1959 
were issued by Secretary of the Interior Seaton on April 24. These regulations 
permit a very limited subsistence-type fishery that will at least partially 
alleviate the hardship to the resident population of Bristol Bay, where salmon 
fishing is virtually the sole means of livelihood. 

In the Nushagak district, which normally accounts for about 12 percent of 
the Bristol Bay red salmon pack, the run is expected to be relatively stronger 
than in other sections of the area. A restricted red salmon fishery is permitted 
there by the new regulations. In Bristol Bay generally the usual small fish- 
eries for species of salmon other than red salmon will continue, and the taking 
of salmon for personal use will be permitted. 

Mr. McKernan. As I have mentioned to you, the Department of 
the Interior is tremendously concerned about the future welfare of 
these particular fisheries, and about the effect of the present difficulty 
with the Government of Japan and our own Government concerning 
fishing during the coming year, and its effect upon the future of our 
resources as well as our fisheries. 

It is our belief that if we do not arrive at some solution to this par- 
ticular problem that we can well see the destruction of the fishery, 
and we believe that the Japansese high seas fishery, fishing west of 
175, is in a position to actually do irreparable damage to the Bristol 
Bay resources themselves. 

The Cuatrman. We have discussed this with your department on 
many occasions. It seems to me that it is fundmental that if this 
continues, that the salmon fishery may be lost not only to us but to 
Japan and to Russia. 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. Mr. Chairman, in another capac- 
ity, not as a scientist,I think this is a distinct possibility, that un- 
restricted fishing on the high seas can do damage which would take 
many years to correct if it is not restricted. 

Just briefly reviewing for you, Mr. Chairman, the steps that we 
have taken to attempt to bring about a reasonable solution to this 
problem, we have actually tried for 2 years within the North Pacific 
Convention, and at the annual meetings, to bring this matter of in- 
terim measures to take in the North Pacific Ocean before the Commis- 
sion itself. The Japanese have refused to consider this particular 
problem in the Commission. 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t this correct: that all we are talking about is 
interim measures so we can know everything we need to know; but 
in the meantime we have taken a strong interim measure by closing 
Bristol Bay ? : 

Mr. McKernan. That is precisely the point, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. We are not just doing business as usual up there. 
We have decided to take this interim measure, and we respectfully 
ask the Japanese to do the same thing so that we can preserve the 


run for everybody. 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes. In fact, Mr. Chairman, I take the view 
that we are asking the Japanese to take less stringent conservation 
measures than we will apply on cur own fishermen. 

I wish to emphasize that point, Mr. Chairman: We are not speak- 
ing in our report on this legislation about going outside of the con- 
vention for the ultimate solution to this problem. We are talking 
about an interim measure, a conservation problem that faces us today, 
one that it seems to us cannot possibly be handled by such things as 
arbitration, nor has it been possible to handle it through the normal 
procedures of the convention so far. ; 

We are not to discouraged about this, Mr. Chairman, with respect to 
the convention itself, because obviously there are some complicated 

roblems, and we must prove beyond a reasonable doubt under the 
North Pacific Convention that we are correct. 

But the point is, we have a critical, an immediate conservation prob- 
lem dealing with one major stock of fish in Alaska, the important— 
in fact the most important—salmon resource that our country and 
perhaps any country possesses. And here we are attempting to find 
some means of conserving this resource now, not 2 years from now, 
not 4 vears from now, but right now. And what we must find is some 
particular method of handling this interim situation, and so far we 
have been unsuccessful in doing that and I presume that that is the 
reason why this legislation is before your committee today. 

The Cuatrman. As proof of the fact that our intent is only for in- 
terim legislation, we provide in the bill specifically a way to make this 
inoperative if and when we can come to some agreement on conserva- 
tion. 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. The Department of the Interior, 
as you will note from our report, recommends the temporary delay in 
approval of this legislation, and with the approval a modification sug- 
gested in the bills, in the House bill—I believe it is 4293—which would 
provide for two methods, two approaches to a solution of this problem, 
and if the Japanese Government chooses either of these, then the use 
of our markets will not be restricted to the Japanese Government. 

There is no question about it, Mr. Chairman, this is a conservation 
bill and it isa conservation issue. It is nota trade issue in my opinion. 

The CuatrMaNn. Let me ask you this question, and you can probably 
submit the exact figure for the record: The Senator from Alaska and 
I have been using the figure on information from the Fish and Wild- 
life Service that this particular fishery amounts to 2 percent, approx- 
imately, of the total Japanese fishery. 

Would you estimate the exact figure for the record so that we will 
be percentagewise exactly correct? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir, although that is very, very close. 

(Committee insert follows :) 


In 1958 the Japanese took 181,854 metric tons of salmon of all species (including 
110,145 metric tons in the Soviet-Japanese treaty area). Of the total catch 
25,609 metric tons were red salmon. Their total fish take of all species is esti- 
mated to have been 6 million metric tons, making salmon about 3 percent of their 


catch. 

Mr. McKernan. I would like to comment on two points that have 
been made here, Senator, with respect to this particular legislation. 
The first one I have already commented on, and that is that this par- 
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ticular measure is an interim measure. It is one that apears to us can- 
not be handled through the terms of the arbitration principle that is 
suggested in the convention when any one of the three parties does not 
agree to a solution suggested by the other two or by the other one. 

In the case, by the way, the Department of Interior is considering 
right at the present time the matter of presenting this particular 
case to arbitration. One of the witnesses made quite a point yesterday 
of the fact that the American Government had not submitted this 
case to arbitration yet. 

But remember, gentlemen, that it was only at the meeting in the 
fall of 1957 that we first presented our material bearing on this par- 
ticular problem. At that time we got nowhere, as you well know. 

In 1958 we again presented this, hoping at that time to reach a solu- 
tion to this interim problem. We were again turned down. 

Now, of course, it is up to the American Government to decide 
how to proceed with this particular problem through the terms of the 
convention, and we are studying that matter at the present time. But 
in the meantime that doesn’t help us with respect to our immediate 
problem in Bristol Bay. 

The other matter that has been bandied about before this committee 
to a considerable degree—and I would like to clarify for the record, 
Mr. Chairman—is this matter of the effect of the Japanese fisheries 
on this year’s run. 

There has been a lot of play on words in this matter as to whether 
or not the Japanese are responsible for the run. What it amounts to 
is this: This is a low cycle of salmon. And the Secretary of the In- 
terior, as mentioned yesterday by one of the witnesses opposing this 
legislation, has mentioned that this is a naturally low cycle in the run. 
But the number of fish which will enter Bristol Bay will —— upon 
the Japanese high seas fishery to about the same extent as the natural 
size of the run itself. 

Explaining that, I mean this: We anticipate, as someone mentioned 
yesterday, a run of approximately 8 million salmon for this year’s 
run. 
By the way, this is an increase over the parent cycle. We are, we 
believe, achieving success in our management of Bristol Bay salmon. 
There seems to have been a change in the trend. 

Our fishermen haven’t actually reaped the benefits of this because 
of the increase in the harvest on the high seas. 

Senator Bartiterr. How many spawners do you need ? 

Mr. McKernan. We need a very minimum of about 4 million in a 
cycle year such as this one. We would like to, I must confess, we 
would like to have 5 million, but we believe that 4 million would be a 
very minimum. : 

With a run of 8 million, that leaves a surplus of 4 million that some- 
one can harvest. If the Japanese fished as they did last year, they 
would harvest, we think, about 2 million salmon. But this year, inso- 
far as we know, their intent is to fish as they have in the past, without 
assuring us that they will restrict themselves as they did last year. © 

So what we have essentially is an increase, an expected increase in 
the Japanese high seas fishery this year in areas of heavy inter- 
mingling of Asian and North American stocks of salmon. So obvi- 
ously we simply have to decide how many will the Japanese catch, 
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and the best estimate we can make is 4 million salmon, which leaves 
zero for our fishermen if we are going to conserve this particular 
resource for, we hope, future generations of American citizens. 

This is the problem: The problem is that the Japanese high seas 
fishery reduces a small run to such an extent that there is no surplus 
for the American fishery if we fish a minimum escapement and per- 
petuation of this particular cycle of salmon. 

So the Department of the Interior has taken the only position we 
believe possible under these circumstances, despite the fact that we 
are well aware of the tremendous social and economic impact of this 
action, we have taken what seems to us, Mr. Chairman, as the only 
course available. We are hopeful or optimistic that in the future we 
can work out some solution to this problem. In hoping so, we must 
protect the future of this particular resource. 

The CHarrman. What if we went out on the high seas and fished 
4 to 6 million salmon every year, and the Japanese fished 4 to 6 mil- 
lion. That would be the end of the whole thing, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. McKernan. Obviously this would decimate the resource. 

The Cuarrman. And we would have a perfect right to do so under 
the treaty. 

Mr. citanens, Yes, we could fish on the high seas. Of course 
our conservation principles, which involve some 50, 60, or 70 years of 
research work, I think this particular procedure simply is against our 

rinciples, not only of Government but the fishermen as well, as you 
ow. 

The Cuarmman. Thatis why we are not doing it. 

Mr. McKernan. That is why we are not doing it. 

The Cuarrman. I want to ask you one question. You say in your 
statement— 


It is recognized by U.S. scientists that fishing on mixed stocks of salmon is 
contrary to good conservation practice for there can be no assurance that the 
separate races are being evenly harvested. Furthermore, the high seas net 
fishery catches many immature small salmon which have not reached adult 
size. 

The question I ask is: Is there any evidence that all scientists other 
than the U.S. scientists, do not recognize that fishing on mixed stocks 
is contrary, generally speaking, to conservation practices? 

Mr. McKernan. There is a question in my mind whether Japanese 
scientists recognize this feature or not. They have not admitted, in 
our scientific discussions, that this is a bad practice. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Barttett. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan, what type and quantity of fishery are you going to 
permit in Bristol Bay this year ? 

Mr. McKernan. We have one small river system in the north and 
west side of Bristol Bay, the Nushagak, which is in a sense in a high 
part of the cycle rather than the normal low part of the cycle of the 
other four major rivers, and in this area we are allowing a very 
limited fishery this year, both drift and set nets, and there will be for 
all practical purposes only resident people participating in this par- 
ticular fishery. 

Senator Bartizrr. That will be a very limited commercial fishery ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. In fact, last year’s was very limited be- 
cause of the small size of the run. And this year, with the antici- 
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pated offshore fishery, we are allowing about half what we did last 
year. 

’ Senator Barrierr. You say a limited fishery. Have you any no- 
tion of how many cases that might be? 

Mr. McKernan. Just a few thousand cases. It will be hardly a 
profitable operation for either fishermen or industry. 

Senator Bartierr. How about the Togiak ? 

Mr. McKernan. Togiak? 

Senator Barrierr. Yes. ‘ f 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, that is a small stream just outside of the 
main Bristol Bay. There are a few Togiak natives. This fishery 
seems to be affected also by the high seas fishery, but it is not respond- 
ing in a cyclic way the same way as the four major river systems on 
the south and east side of the bay. 

Senator Bartierr. Esentially then all that will be permitted in 
Bristol Bay is a resident operation so that they may take fish for their 
personel use ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. Personal use and some small canning in this 
particular area. But as I said before, it is hardly a commercial oper- 
ation in the normal sense of the Bristol Bay fisheries. 

Senator Barriert. Essentially they are taking fish so that they 
will have some in their own homes against the coming of winter? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Barrierr. Mr. McKernan, do you know if the Japanese 
impose any import bans and/or trade restrictions against our fishery 
products ? 

Mr. McKernan. This is a little bit difficult to come by, Senator. I 
attempted to do this overnight last night. What I find is that there 
are some trade restrictions on fisheries products, for example. What 
is required, as I understand it, in Japan, are an import license, and 
these are very difficult to come by. 1 know our tuna fisheries some- 
times, for example, have talked about sending in blue fin tuna. They 
haven’t gotten a very good response about this. 

The CyHarrman. The testimony was, on that, in San Diego—I re- 
member this, and I will look it up and put it in the record—that when 
there was an application for a license it was denied. 

Mr. McKernan. The same thing is true, I understand, insofar as 
crab is concerned. It is very difficult to get this kind of a license to 
send in king crab or other species of fish that are harvested by the 
Japanese fishery. I think it is pretty clear that the Japanese are 
fairly protective with respect to their own fishing industry. 

Senator Bartierr. And this without regard to any tariffs that they 
might have ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. I am not familiar with the specific tariff 
stuation in these products. 

Senator Bartierr. In any case, though, your research to date has 
demonstrated to you that certain imports of American fish are already 
banned by the Japanese ? 

Mr. McKernan. It is my understanding that it is very difficult to 
get these export licenses. 

The CHarmrman. At one time the Bank of Japan, in financing fish- 
ing operations, would put restrictions into the loan itself regarding 
exports, which is just as effective as passing a law. 
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CoMMENTS ON ARTICLE OF JAPAN FEDERATION OF SALMON FISHERMEN’S UNION 


ENTITLED “POSITION OF THE JAPANESE FISHERMEN REGARDING SALMON 
FISHERIES IN THE NorTH PAaAcriFic OCEAN” 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The paper by the Japan Federation of Salmon Fishermen’s Union contains 
some interesting data and still more intriguing rationale. It was obviously pre- 
pared by someone very close to the salmon fishery and probably by a Japanese 
scientist. 

In a general way it purports to show: (1) how important the salmon fish- 
eries are to Japan; (2) under what great difficulties they operate and how these 
difficulties reduce the effectiveness of the gear; (3) the great number of con- 
servation regulations under which their fishery operates; (4) that our fisheries 
were depelted long before their fishery began and the trend has continued since 
the beginning of their fishery; (5) that they are sacrificing a great deal under 
the treaty, and that it should have been understood from the beginning that 
some salmon of American origin might be caught west of the provisional absten- 
tion line; (6) and that it is unfair and regretful for the United States to in- 
timate that the closure of Bristol Bay is caused by their high seas fishery. 

Taking these points up one by one: 

(1) How important is the high seas salmon fishery to Japan? 

In 1958 the Japanese took 181,854 metric tons of salmon of all species (in- 
cluding 110,145 metric tons in the Soviet-Japanese Treaty area). Of the total 
catch 25,609 metric tons were red salmon. 

Their total fish take of all species is estimated to have been 6 million tons, 
making salmon about 3 percent of their catch. Nevertheless, it is a lucrative 
fishery with the canned products moving into our trade and, starting this past 
year, into England in volume. 

(2) How effective are the vicissitudes of weather, vagaries of “fisherman’s 
intuition or sixth sense,” and the myriad “conservation” regulations carried out 
by Japan in providing escapement of immature salmon and adults to perpetuate 
the runs? 

In 1957, the combined Japanese, Russian, and United States catch of red salmon 
from the runs which intermingle in the area of the Japanese fishery was 28 
million. The Japanese fishery took 20 million or 71 percent of this total, the 
United States 6 million, and the U.S.S.R. about 2 million. In 1958, the total 
combined catch was 16 million, of which the Japanese fishery took 12 million or 
75 percent, the United States 3 million, and the U.S.S.R. less than 1 million. 
Regardless of weather, intuition, and regulations, the Japanese high seas fishery 
is very effective. Further, unless we have badly underestimated the Japanese 
eatch of salmon of North American origin, the information available on the 
Japanese and Russian catches and information from a joint Russian-Japanese 
survey in 1958 on the escapement into Russian rivers forces us to the conclusion 
that Japan and the U.S.S.R. together in 1957 and 1958 took 90 and 92 percent 
respectively of the total Asian red salmon runs. Regardless of weather, intui- 
tion, and regulations, the Asian red salmon runs have been subjected to a rate 
of exploitation so high that no salmon resource could be expected to survive 
under it. The Asian salmon runs are doomed to immediate, drastic depletion 
unless the salmon are being generated spontaneously on the high seas. When in 
Japan we made clear to the Japanese, when they protested that they were not 
overfishing the stocks of salmon on the high seas, that the final proof of their 
argument would triumphantly emerge when no more salmon appeared on the 
spawning grounds and their high seas catch remained at its persent high level. 

(3) What are the conservation regulations under which the Japanese high 
seas fishery operates? 

It is true that the Japanese have some restrictions applied to their offshore 
fisheries. It would appear that the restrictions against length of net and size 
of mesh are more for the purpose of convenience than conservation since their 
fishery is so efficient and since they take millions of salmon of all five species 
ranging in size up to 20 or 30 pounds for the king salmon and down as far as 
3 pounds for the pink salmon. Obviously the gill net size and type are not very 
restrictive. They speak about the conservation principle involved in an August 
10 closure of their high seas fishery while, in fact, practically all of the mature 
salmon on both sides of the line have entered inshore waters by this time. Our 
red salmon fishery in Bristol Bay reaches a peak inside the bay at the mouths 
of the rivers between July 1and10. Our pink salmon fisheries throughout Alaska 
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peak in July or within the first 5 days of August. The same is true of Russia, 
so that after about August 10 the Japanese high-seas fishery could catch only 
immature salmon and a scattering of very late maturing salmon and it would 
be economically unfeasible for them to continue fishing. 

In a practical sense, they can fish 7 days a week, and do, during the height 
of the season. The fact that they do not fish 24 hours a day has little to do 
with the effectiveness of their fishing, since they can follow the fish as they 
migrate toward one continent or the other and are not restricted to the small 
areas and the short time of availability as are the inshore fisheries. 

(4) Quite a point has been made that our fisheries have been depleted and 
that the downward trend has been a steady one since 1940. 

The facts are that the red salmon production in Bristol Bay was fairly con- 
sistent from about 1940 through 1950, with the regular cyclic occurrences typi- 
eal of this run, and since that time through 1955 there was another period of 
Serious decline, part of which was occasioned by more restrictive management of 
the fisheries which tended to increase the proportion of escapement to catch. 
Before about 1950 the escapements into the Bristol Bay rivers were estimated 
either from airplanes or from partial foot surveys and, while acceptable from a 
relative point of view, were not indicative of the absolute escapement to the 
Streams. Since about 1952 advances in techniques have provided for more 
precise counts and total estimates of escapement into Bristol Bay. At the 
present time about 80 percent of the escapement is estimated by precise statis- 
tical spot counts of migrating fish by means of observation towers along their 
paths of migration upstream. 

The Japanese high seas fishery, which began in 1952 (instead of 1955 as indi- 
eated in figure 1 of the Japanese fishermen’s brochure), probably began taking 
red salmon of Bristol Bay origin in relatively small quantities in 1955. In 
1956 and 1957, however, their catch probably exceeded 4 and 6 million red sal- 
mon of Bristol Bay origin, respectively. Due to heavy pressure from the Amer- 
ican section of the North Pacific Commission, the U.S. Government, and the 
U.S. fishing industry, plus a number of other economic and natural factors, the 
Japanese high seas catch of Bristol Bay red salmon in 1958 probably was of the 
order or magnitude of 2 million fish. 

Plotting our in-shore catch of Bristol Bay red salmon, plus the Japanese 
catch of this run in the years from 1955 through 1958, shows quite a different 
trend than that shown by the Japanese. The trend of Bristol Bay salmon is 
again on the increase, due most likely to improved management of the in-shore 
fisheries and a better understanding of the migratory time and route of the 
various races of red salmon in Bristol Bay. Therefore, the continued downward 
trend of the Bristol Bay red salmon catch during the past 4 years reflects an 
increase of the high seas catch by the Japanese. Without this high seas catch, 
the U.S. catch would have been substantially improved in these years and the 
trend of the catch would have been upward. 

(5) Have the Japanese sacrificed a great deal under the North Pacific Con- 
vention ? 

Before the war and during the early development of the postwar high seas 
fishery, Japan harvested salmon on the high seas in large quantities without 
taking significant quantities of Bristol Bay red salmon. In fact, the major 
growth of their fishery into the eastern North Pacific occurred in 1956. The 
treaty provisions have prevented the expansion of the Japanese salmon fishery 
into North Pacific waters adjacent to our coast and in that sense have caused a 
sacrifice by the Japanese of achieving a higher potential take of salmon of 
North American origin. However, such a potential could not be achieved with- 
out the loss of the existing Pacific salmon fisheries of both Canada and the 
United States. 

(6) Is it unfair for the United States to criticize the present harvest on the 
high seas by the Japanese? 

This year the run of salmon in Bristol Bay is estimated to approach 8 million 
salmon. We have indicated a need for 4 million for escapement purposes. This 
leases a harvest of 4 million salmon. If the Japanese fished this year as they 
did last, they would again take approximately 2 million Bristol Bay salmon, 
leaving about 2 million for harvest by the Bristol Bay fishermen. But, the 
Japanese have indicated that they do not intend to restrict themselves to the 
same degree during 1959 as in 1958. In other words, despite the fact that the 
run is small they have been unwilling to observe the same fishing pattern as last 
year in order to curtail their high seas harvest and conserve this small run. 
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The best estimate we can make under the circumstances is that they will take 
approximately 4 million Bristol Bay red salmon on the high seas. With this out- 
look, there remains no salmon for our fishery. Therefore, the obvious reason 
why we have closed Bristol Bay is because the Japanese are harvesting the small 
surplus available during this naturally low cycle. There is no other reason. 

There are a number of plain misstatements in the Japanese report. For 
example, on page 4, below figure 2, it is indicated that coordinated studies by 
scientists of the three nations indicate that south of the Aleutian Islands Asian 
red salmon predominates as far west as 170 degrees west longitude: This simply 
is not true. The report of the biology committee states rather clearly that “It 
may thus be concluded that red salmon of Alaskan origin occurred in 1956 and 
1957 as far west as 171 degrees east longitude and that mature red salmon 
sampled in these years along the Aleutians and in the southern Bering Sea were 
predominately of Alaskan origin as far west as 175 degrees east.” There is no 
other reference to Asian red salmon predominating farther to the east. It also 
might be pointed out that thousands of red salmon have been tagged as far 
west as 171 degrees east longitude—14 degrees west of the provisional abstention 
line. None of these tagged fish have ever been recovered from the Asian main- 
land, while many—up into the hundreds—have been recovered from North 
American streams. This despite the fact that many pink and chum salmon 
tagged on the high seas have been recovered from Asian streams. Insofar as 
we can ascertain, the Russians have fully cooperated in returning tagged fish 
of all species. 

In summary, it would appear that the brochure presented by the Japanese is 
cleverly prepared but gives a highly misleading representation of biological 
facts and statistics which have been gathered during the past 4 years of 
intensive study of the high-seas distribution of salmon in the North Pacific 
Ocean. 


Senator Barrierr. How about the pamphlet which came in for so 
much discussion yesterday, the pamphlet issued by the Japanese Fed- 
eration of Salmon Fishermen’s Union, which attempted to explain 
the Japanese case. Have you read that? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, I have read it, Senator Bartlett, and we pre- 
pared some comments on it which I believe were inserted in the record. 

The Cuamman. Yes. Itisinthe record. These are the comments 


‘ on it from Fish and Wildlife. 


Senator Bartierr. An eight-page statement. I think it is very use- 
ful to have in the record because it demonstrates that the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, the Fish and Wildlife, is in rather hearty dis- 
agreement with the contentions made by the Japanese fishermen in 
this pamphlet. 

The Cuarrman. We have a letter from the Department of Agricul- 
ture in which they say they do not favor the principles of the bill, 
and then go on to suggest that they would rather not say anything 
about it, and defer their judgments to the agencies more directly 
concerned, 

So I can hardly tell whether they are for it or against it, but we 
will put it in the record. 

(The letter follows :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 


DeaR SENATOR MAGNUSON: This is in response to your request for a report 
on 8. 502 to facilitate the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956. The bill would make it unlawful to import into the United States 
salmon of any form from foreign countries which permit the fishing of North 
American red salmon with the use of gill nets. American and Canadian fisher- 
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men are prohibited by legislation from using gill nets in fishing for salmon in 
North Pacific international waters. 

The Department does not favor the principles of the bill. 

The provisions of the bill tend to unduly restrict trade. The bill seems to 
set up arbitrary criteria for controlling imports of a product by limiting the 
method to be used in fishing for salmon on the high seas. We, however, recog- 
nize that the problem is a complex and highly technical one and will receive the 
expert judgment of the Departments more directly concerned than Agriculture. 

The Department understands that the occasion for this bill stems from tech- 
nical problems in the fishing industry with political ramifications particularly 
in regard to our relations with Japan. We prefer to defer to the judgment of 
the agencies more directly concerned on the technical problems which might 
be involved and which might take precedence over the general policy of favoring 
the expansion of trade with friendly nations. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


HIGH SEAS SALMON CONSERVATION 


E. T. BENSON. 


Mr. McKernan. With respect to the publication of the Japanese 
Federation of Salmon Fishermen’s Union, it appears to me that there 
are a number of distortions of fact in this particular publication, some 
of which I have clarified in these comments. 

Senator Barttett. I only wish, Mr. Chairman, we had time—which 
we don’t—for Mr. McKernan to read that statement from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service refuting this pamphlet in its entirety. I think it 
is rather important, but it will be in the record. 

The CHarrMan. We will put it in the record, and we will also 
put some of the material in the Congressional Record where a lot 
more people can see it. 

Senator Barriterr. Mr. McKernan, do you have any notion at all 
of how long it would take for these arbitration processes provided for 
by the treaty to come into operation ? 

Could that be a relatively fast process, or would it be slow ? 

Mr. McKernan. Just practically speaking, it seems to me that it 
would probably take the better part of 2 years in order to arrive at 
something. In the first place, these arbitrations, to even prepare for 
them is a long and tedious proposition. 

And then to set up the mechanism itself, practically speaking, in 
our particular form of operation under the convention, and within 
our own Government, this means a great deal of time. 

Senator Bartierr. Your feeling is, then, that you had hoped even 
last fall at the Commission meeting that some relief might be arranged 
for; you failed in that—our Government failed, I should say; and 
that you are of the opinion that time won’t permit the arbitration pro- 
visions of the treaty to be set into operation, because the fish might 
all be gone by the time the arbitration was concluded. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Senator, may I clarify my views in that respect, I think the 
convention itself provides adequate mechanics for solving a problem 
in this particular way. The Japanese have not seen fit to bring about 
a solution to this particular problem through the convention. And 
in this regard I am in disagreement with Mr. Hemmendinger’s state- 
ment when he says that this particular problem is beyond the existing 
agreement. 

It really isn’t. It seems to me that the Japanese Government has 
chosen, or Japanese Commission members have chosen, to believe that 
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it is beyond the extent of this agreement. This is one of the reasons 
why we haven’t been successful in bringing up this truly conservation 
matter within the convention itself. 

But the convention provides for bringing these matters up, and 

rovides for discussion and solution. We just haven’t been successful 
in doing it. 

The CHatrman. Who appoints the Japanese members? The Pre- 
mier directly ? 

Mr. McKernan. I presume that it is the Government in power at 
that time. 

The CuarrmMan. They have a committee in the Diet, on fisheries. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that the Diet members on the Fish- 
eries Committees also make recommendations to the Premier on fish- 
ery matters. It might be well for the Diet Committee on Fisheries and 
the Senate and House Committees on Fisheries might sit down some 
day. 

a we would get a little action. I don’t know. We would 
be glad to meet with those people who, under their system of govern- 
ment, must have a great deal to say in the way of advice, to the 
Premier as to whom to appoint on the Japanese Commission. 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman, there are a number of statements 
in Mr. Hemmendinger’s statement that I do not subscribe to, and I 
think deviate to some extent from the facts as I understand them. 

Another one was the fact that the 1958 Canadian position, with 
respect to this matter, was equivocal. 

With respect to the matter of the protocol, the change in the pro- 
visional abstention line, the Canadians did have some questions with 
respect to that problem. But with respect to the interim problem of 
the conservation of Bristol Bay fisheries, the issue that is before us 
here today, it is my understanding that the Canadians did not have 
any question, nor were they equivocal in their support of approaching 
that particular problem and attempting to find some solution to it. 

If I understand their position correctly, they believe that there is 
@ serious conservation problem involved in the Bristol Bay salmon 
resources, which migrated west of the provisional extension line. 

The Cuatrman. Pursuing Senator Bartlett’s questioning on the 
mechanics of the Commission, do you have any knowledge of when the 
Commission has scheduled another meeting ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. In November 1959, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. So that in any event, we are dead for this year. 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

The CuHarrman. As far as Commission mechanics are concerned ? 

Mr. McKernan. As far as the Commission mechanics are concerned 
we have no opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. And the only way to get something done this year is 
to not fish in Bristol Bay, which we will sacrifice for the season, but 
to do something for this year’s preservation of a run that will surely 
affect one, 4 to 6 years from now ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. And our country and our Government tradi- 
tionally have been conservationists. Our general attitude with respect 
to Government as well as our fishing industry and the fishermen them- 
selves, has been to take a long-term view of these particular problems. 
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I would like to state in that regard, Senator, that even though this 
action by the Department of the Interior has such a tremendous eco- 
nomic and social impact on the industry and the people, in general the 
comments to the Secretary of the Interior have been along the lines of 
attempting to seek a solution rather than attempting to deplete the 
= runs themselves, which is a real tribute to the way our people 
think. 

The Cuatrman. I want to commend the Department of the Interior 
in this particular case for being real advocates, not only of conserva- 
tion, but in the aid of our fisheries in Alaska. They are to be 
commended. 

Mr. McKernan. The Secretary will be glad to hear your views. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Bartierr. No. 

The CuHatmrman. Thank you, Don. You may put in the record 
any further statements you want to make regarding the statement of 
Mr. Hemmendinger. 

I now place in the file a communication dated April 8, 1959, from 
Ted Nakkerud, R. H. Winkler, and Ralph Olsen. 

I also place in the file a communication from Ted Nakkerud dated 
April 26, 1959. 

Also, a letter from Mr. Elias S. Bertelsen, Haywood, Calif., dated 
April 7, 1959, and a letter from from Hon. Albert D. Rosellini, Gover- 
nor, State of Washington, Olympia, Wash., dated April 10, 1959, en- 
closing a telegram to the President of the United States. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 

HAYWARD, CALirF., April 7, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: I would like to call your attention to the difficult situation of 
our Alaskan fishermen brought about by the closing of Bristol Bay to fishing. 
Japanese fishermen are now operating in Alaskan waters and are reported to 
be using illegal nets in violation of an agreement between the United States and 
Japan. 

There are something over 12,000 men in the Alaska Fishers Union who are 
dependent on this industry for their livelihood and are reduced to hardship 
living because of this closure. 

As Alaska is now a State of thé Union dealing with Japan becomes a Federal 
proposition more than ever and it seems logical to us that the U.S. Government 
should take measures to curb the Japanese encroachment on our fishing rights. 
Opening Bristol Bay again to fishing seems to us the best way to begin and we 
respectfully suggest that this be done as soon as possible preferably so fishing 
may be resumed early this summer. 

Hoping you can see your way clear to use your best efforts in our behalf 

I am yours sincerely, 
Ets S. BERTELSEN, Captain, 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, April 8, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR WARREN: I am forwarding herewith a copy of a wire which I sent to 
President Eisenhower in connection with the salmon situation. 

It was my thought that you might wish to include this in the record of the 
hearings in Seattle. 

With warmest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT D. ROSELLINI, 
Governor. 


APRIL 7, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 


I believe the salmon fisheries problem in the North Pacific is so serious as to 
warrant the immediate attention by the executive branches of the United States 
and Japanese Governments. I respectfully urge you to participate directly in 
seeking an equitable solution—a solution which will not only preserve the fishery 
but which will also preserve the best possible trade relations with a friendly 
nation. 

The uncontrolled net fishing of the Japanese fishermen on the high seas is 
threatening this important fishery with extinction. It has forced the closure of 
Bristol Bay fishing and undoubtedly has reduced stocks headed for other streams 
and rivers of the Pacific coast. The Bristol Bay closure in itself is a severe 
shock to the economy of the Pacific Northwest. 

For three-fourths of a century the salmon runs have supplied us with an 
annual wealth of the finest canned salmon. We distributed the catch through- 
out the world. For a number of years American fishing has been restricted so 
as to supply an adequate spawn. Unfortunately, our efforts are being nullified 
by the Japanese. They not only take the mature salmon on the high seas, but 
they also take immature stock which is detrimental to the runs for 1 or 2 years 
hence. 

Companion bills are now in the House and Senate to curb imports of the Japa- 
nese-caught salmon. Hearings on the legislation were held this week in Seattle 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

I feel that with the proper leadership Americans and Japanese can agree to 
live by the best conservation principles. We here on the Pacific coast respect- 
fully urge you to supply the strong leadership that will be necessary to preserve 
this tremendously valuable fishery without upsetting trade relations. 


ALBERT D. ROSELLINI, 
Governor of Washington. 

The Cuatrman. Let the record show that the Department of State 
has requested that the committee go into executive session on this 
matter. 

(Thereupon, at 10:35 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, subject 
to call of the Chair.) 

Government agency comments follow : 


COMPTROLLER GENERAI OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Washington, January 26, 1959. 
B-138529 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reference to your letter of January 22, 1959, 
and enclosures, requesting our comments on the bill 8S. 502, which would make 
it unlawful to import salmon taken by the nationals of any country that permits 
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fishing under circumstances and methods which would be unlawful if practiced 
or performed by citizens of the United States. 

We have no information concerning this proposed legislation and, therefore, 
have no comments to make concerning its merits. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, February 18, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of January 22, 1959, 
requesting comments upon S. 502, 86th Congress, 1st session, a bill to facilitate 
the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other 
purposes. 

The bill states our national policy relative to the conservation of fish resources 
and recites that the Secretary of the Interior and the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California have prohibited fishing for salmon by use of nets in the 
international waters of the North Pacific Ocean, and that Canada has imposed 
similar restrictions upon its citizens; that salmon resources are being destroyed 
and depleted by indiscriminate and uncontrolled net fishing on the high seas in 
the North Pacific Ocean by nationals of other couniries. The bill would make it 
unlawful to import salmon taken by the nationals of any country that permits 
fishing for salmon by gill nets on the high seas at times and places where occur 
large quantities of immature salmon of North American origin, or salmon of 
mixed North American runs. 

The proposal would not affect the functions or duties of this Commission and, 
while we appreciate the opportunity afforded by your request, it does not appear 
that there is any useful comment which we can furnish. 

By direction of the Commission : 

JOHN W. GWYNNE, Chairman. 


N.B.—Pursuant to regulations, this report was submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget on February 11, 1959,.and on February 17, 1959, the Commission was 
advised that there would be no objection to the submission of the report to the 
committee. 

Rosert M. ParrisH, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
’ Washington, March 16, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 23, 
1959, for a report on S. 502, a bill to facilitate the application and operation of 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other purposes. 

The bill would make it unlawful to import and market within the United 
States or its possessions any salmon taken by the nationals of any country that 
permits fishing for salmon on the high seas, with gill nets, “at times and places 
where occur large quantities of immature salmon of North American origin, or 
salmon of mixed North American runs, which makes very difficult or impossible 
the proper management of these North American salmon so as to effect proper 
conservation and maximum utilization of the resources.” 

In view of the greater interest of the Departments of Interior and of State, 
we defer to the views of those Departments on the merits of this bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 502) to facilitate the application and 
operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other purposes. 

Subdivision (b) of section 1 of the bill contains a finding that, in furtherance 
of the policy expressed in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and by way of 
implementation thereof, the Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant to law, 
and the States of Washington, Oregon, and California, by legislative enactment, 
have prohibited fishing for salmon by use of nets in international waters of the 
North Pacific Ocean, and that similar restrictions have been imposed on citizens 
of Canada by the Government of Canada. Subdivision (b) contains further 
findings that the salmon resources are being destroyed and depleted by indiscrimi- 
nate and uncontrolled net fishing for salmon conducted on the high seas in the 
North Pacific Ocean by fishermen who are nationals of other countries, and that 
a portion of this catch is being marketed in the United States. 

Section 2 of the bill, which is its sole operative provision, makes it unlawful to 
import, for marketing and distribution within the United States or its posses- 
sions, salmon in any form taken by the nationals of any country that permits 
fishing for salmon by gill nets on the high seas at times and places where occur 
large quantities of immature salmon of North American origin, or salmon of 
mixed North American runs. The Secretary would be authorized to promulgate 
all necessary rules and regulations necessary to enforce and effectuate the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

Whether the bill should be enacted involves questions of policy on which the 
Department of Justice prefers to make no recommendation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 6, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR MaGNuson: Reference is made to your letter of January 22, 
1959, enclosing for the comment of the Department of State copies of S. 502, 
to facilitate the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
and for other purposes. 

By section 2, S. 502 would make it unlawful to import for market and 
distribution within the United States or its possessions salmon in any form 
taken by the nationals of any country that permits fishing for salmon by gill 
nets on the high seas at times and places where occur large quantities of 
immature salmon of North American origin, or salmon of mixed North American 
runs, which makes very difficult or impossible the proper management of these 
North American salmon so as to affect proper conservation and maximum 
utilization of the resources. 

The ultimate object of S. 502 is the preservation of the salmon fisheries at 
Bristol Bay, Alaska. The Department of State strongly favors effective con- 
servation measures, desires to protect the interests of American fishermen, 
and is in full sympathy with the stated objectives of the proposed legislation. 
We recognize that a serious problem exists for the Bristol Bay fishery. Japa- 
nese salmon fishing in certain areas of the North Pacific Ocean has a sig- 
nificant bearing on this problem. This Department must, however, express 
its opposition to the means proposed, an embargo on trade, for dealing with 
the problem. 

In the postwar period the Department has taken certain steps in the inter- 
national field to protect the interests of American fishermen in the North 
Pacific. The International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
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Pacific Ocean, signed at Tokyo, May 9, 1952, by the United States, Canada, and 
Japan, was designed to establish a conservation management regime for certain 
important marine resources of the North Pacific area with a view to insuring 
the development and maintenance of the maximum sustained productivity of 
these resources. Under the terms of the convention, Japan agreed, among 
other things, as long as certain conditions obtained, not to fish for salmon 
east of a line established provisionally at 175° west longitude. This line was 
established provisionally, in the light of the available scientific evidence, as 
a line which might equitably divide stocks of salmon of North American 
origin from those of Asian origin, and provision was made in the protocol to 
the convention for the confirmation or readjustment of this line as scientific 
research on the distribution and migratory patterns of salmon progressed. 

Over the past several years scientific data have become available which have 
led to the conclusion on the part of the responsible U.S. Government agencies 
that there is a large area of intermingling of North American and Asian salmon 
extending from at least 170° east longtitude to 160° west longitude. Thus it 
is clear that salmon of Bristol Bay origin do occur in substantial quantities 
west of the provisional line. These data and the implications arising there- 
from have been presented and discussed in the past two annual meetings of 
the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, established under the 
convention. There has so far been no agreement in these meetings as to a 
readjustment of the provisional line, primarily because the signatories to the 
convention have been unable to agree that the scientific data so far available 
justified a movement of the line and because of differences regarding the in- 
terpretation of the protocol. As scientific research in this field goes forward 
the additional knowledge gained thereby can be expected to contribute to the 
solution of this problem. 

The Department understands that the working out of a solution under the 

terms of the convention may extend over a period of time and has therefore 
sought interim measures to assure the continued productivity of the salmon runs 
in the Bristol Bay area and a continuation of the U.S. fishery. With this in 
mind the United States has, both in 1958 and in the present year, taken up the 
matter with the Japanese Government. While these discussions have not re- 
sulted in action which the Fish and Wildlife Service considers necessary to per- 
mit the operation of a commercial fishery in Bristol Bay this season, Japanese 
fishing was conducted in 1958 in such a way as to afford a considerable measure 
of relief to the Bristol Bay salmon runs for that year. And there is reason to 
hope that Japan’s own interest in conservation will induce it to operate 
in such a manner as will reduce its catch of salmon of Bristol Bay origin during 
1959. - 
The attainment of adequate interim conservation measures this year has been 
complicated by the fact that this is expected to be a particularly low year in 
the salmon cycle. This is the result of small spawning escapement in the brood 
years of 1953-55. Experts are agreed that Japanese high seas fishing was a 
minor factor in the small sqawning escapements during those years. 

The Department would point out that there are a number of serious foreign 
policy objections to the kind of Action proposed in S. 502. These fall into five 
general categories. First, the resort to a blanket import restriction is objection- 
able on commercial policy grounds. An embargo is one of the most severe re- 
strictions that governments can impose on trade, and is basically inconsistent 
with the U.S. policy supporting liberal trade policies. 

Secondly, Japan is, after Canada, one of the largest markets for our exports 
generally. In 1957, our exports to Japan amounted to over $1.2 billion. It is 
also the best or second best market for a wide variety of our agricultural prod- 
ucts, many of which are in surplus supply. For example, in 1957, the latest year 
for which detailed statistics are available, the United States exported cotton 
worth $213 million, wheat valued at $94 million, and soybeans amounting to 
$70 million to Japan. In addition to these large purchases of agricultural prod- 
ucts, the Japanese bought $198 million of our iron and steel scrap, $135 million 
of our coal, $82 million of our machinery and $66 million of our petroleum. 
Japan consistently buys appreciably more from us than it sells tous. In 1958, for 
example, Japan imported $835 million worth of goods from the United States, 
compared with exports to this country valued at $674 million. During the 3- 
year period 1956-58 our exports to Japan exceeded our imports from Japan 
by $1.1 billion. While U.S. military expenditures in the Far East contribute 
significantly to Japan’s dollar earnings, it is evident that if Japan is to buy our 
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goods, it must also have the opportunity to sell here. If an embargo were 
imposed on imports from Japan, the ability of that country to buy from the 
United States would of course be adversely affected. Our share of Japanese 
salmon exports has declined from 24 percent in 1956 to 11 percent in 1958. 
The value of their exports of salmon to the United States in 1958 was $8.3 
million, as compared with $11 million in 1956. ; 

Thirdly, as the President has emphasized on many occasions, Japan is of 
major importance to the free world position in the Far East. In his address 
at Gettysburg College on April 4, he stated, “As a different kind of example of 
free nation interdependence, there is Japan, where very different problems 
exist—but problems equally vital to the security of the free world. Japan is an 
essential counterweight to Communist strength in Asia. Her industrial power 
is the heart of any collective effort to defend the Far East against aggression.” 
The President then went on to discuss the importance of trade to the Japanese 
economy and the importance of providing for access to free world markets, in- 
cluding those in the United States, to Japanese goods. The President stated that, 
unless this is done, “we would risk the free world stake in the Pacific.” 

Fourthly, with the exception of the Bristol Bay problem, the North Pacific 
Fisheries Convention has proved to be an effective instrument for the protection 
of American fisheries interests and the conservation of fisheries resources over 
a wide area of the North Pacific. We are concerned that the proposed legisla- 
tion might create an atmosphere in which the Convention could become a less 
effective instrument to achieve sound conservation measures, and the interests 
of the American fishing industry might suffer thereby. 

Finally, it is seriously doubted whether the sanctions proposed by S. 502, 
the effect of which would be to deny the U.S. market for salmon to the Japanese, 
will contribute to the long-range solution of the conservation problem. The 
pressures on the Japanese to act in order to preserve their market for salmon 
in the United States may be considerably lessened by the availability of other 
markets. There is no assurance that Japan will not decide, for reasons of 
overall policy, to turn their attention to other markets. 

In conclusion, the Department of State therefore believes that overall U.S. 
interests will best be served by continued discussion of this problem through 
appropriate channels. The Department therefore must express its opposition to 
the proposed legislation. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM B. MAcoMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, May 4, 1959. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of January 22, 1959, requested the De- 
partment’s comments on S. 502, a bill to facilitate the application and operation 
of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other purposes. 

The bill would make it unlawful to import, for market and distribution within 
the United States or its possessions, salmon in any form taken by the nationals 
of any country that permits fishing for salmon by gill nets on the high seas at 
times and places where occur large quantities of immature salmon of North 
American origin, or salmon of mixed North American runs. The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to promulgate all necessary rules and regulations 
to enforce the provisions of the bill. A similar bill, H.R. 4293, has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives. 

The Department is of the opinion that certain clarifications should be made 
4 the draft and there is enclosed a memorandum indicating the suggested 
changes. 

The bill involved is a matter of policy for the determination of Congress, and 


if enacted into law, this Department anticipates no administrative difficulties 
in carrying out its provisions. 
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The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 
Very truly yours, 
A. GILMORE FLUES, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


MEMORANDUM To ACCOMPANY Report on §S. 502 


Section 2 of the bill provides that “it shall be unlawful to import * * * salmon 
in any form taken by the nationals of any country that permits fishing for salmon 
by gill nets on the high seas at times and places where occur large quantities of 
immature salmon of North American origin * * *.” The evident purpose of the 
bill is to bar the importation of salmon from any country that permits its na- 
tionals to fish for salmon by gill nets at certain times and places on the high 
seas of the North Pacific Ocean. 

For the purpose of clarification it is believed that section 2 of the bill should 
be revised in order to give the Secretary of the Interior specific authority to 
make appropriate determinations of times and places on the high seas of the 
North Pacific Ocean where large quantities of immature salmon of North Amer- 
ican origin occur, and to make findings of the countries, if any, which permit 
their nationals to fish with nets for salmon in such areas. When these findings 
are made, salmon from such countries, although they may not have been caught 
in the North Pacific Ocean, would be prohibited importation into the United 
States. It is suggested that section 3 of S. 502 be deleted and that section 2 be 
revised to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2 (a) It shall be unlawful to import salmon in any form into the United 
States or its possessions directly or indirectly from any country which permits 
its nationals to fish for salmon by nets on the high seas of the North Pacific 
Ocean at times and places where occur large quantities of immature salmon of 
North American origin or intermingled North American salmon runs. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall determine from time to time the times 
and places on the high seas of the North Pacific Ocean where occur large quanti- 
ties of immature salmon of North American origin or intermingled North Ameri- 
can salmon runs, as well as the countries, if any, which permit their nationals to 
fish for salmon with nets in such areas at such times, and shall certify his find- 
ings to the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury shall deny 
entry into the United States or its possessions of salmon in any form imported 
directly or indirectly from any such country. 

““(e) The Secretary of the Treasury, in consultation with the Secretary of the 
Interior, is authorized and directed to promulgate all necessary rules and regu- 
lations not inconsistent with this Act as may be necessary to enforce the same 
and effectuate the purposes thereof.” 

Section 4311 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (46 U.S.C. 251), provides 
that, except as otherwise provided by treaty or convention to which the United 
States is a party, no foreign-flag vessel, whether documented as a cargo vessel or 
otherwise, shall land in a port of the United States its catch of fish taken on 
board such vessel on the high seas or fish products processed therefrom, or any 
fish or fish products taken on board such vessel on the high seas from a vessel 
engaged in fishing operations or in the processing of fish or fish products. 

In order to assure that the bill if enacted will not be construed to affect that 
statute, it is suggested that a new section be added to the bill to read: 

“Sec. 3. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to amend or repeal the provi- 
sions of section 4311 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (46 U.S.C. 251).” 

The effective date of the bill could be shown in a separate, concluding section. 
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